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Aluminium 
waives 
the rules. 


The old rules for messing about in boats 
meant that you spent most of your time 
ashore, scraping rusty metal, caulking and 
repainting. Not any more. Designers and 
boat builders have discovered aluminium! 
Now days afloat are longer—and happier in 
small craft of all kinds. Aluminium cannot 
rust and never needs painting. Its use re- 
duces maintenance by 90 per cent. 

Boatmen in the know use Alcan alumin- 
ium. Study the picture. Everything’s ship- 
shape because all the aluminium equipment 
is Alcan. 


4 This 15-ft. speed boat is ideal for water ski- 
ing. It saves hard labour on the slip-way 
because, being entirely made of aluminium, it is 
light for its size. Only the engine requires main- 
tenance, and the entire boat is 100 per cent salt- 
water resistant. It seats five and, with its powerful 
engine, can travel at 40 m.p.h. Makers, and 
general fabricators in aluminium: G. & E, 
Engineering Ltd. 
a Here’s one of the most portable and robust 
outboard motors in the world, Its crankcase, 
gearbox housing and cylinder head are all made 
of lightest aluminium. The motor (2-3 h.p. cate- 
gory) weighs only 28 Ib., and develops more 
thrust for its weight than any other outboard 
engine. The British Seagull Co. Ltd. built it with 
salt-water service in mind. Their designers chose 
Alcan. 
3 Leading small boat helmsmen of the world 
use aluminium masts like this, made from 
Alcan-based tubing by lan Proctor Metal Masts 
Ltd. Representatives of 13 nations chose them 
for the last Olympics. With a better strength-to- 
weight ratio, light alloy masts are tougher. They 
are unaffected by excessively hot climates, and 
consistent in flexibility. They also give utmost 
drive from the sails, greater stability, and need 
the minimum of maintenance. 
4 An all-aluminium hull means that two pairs 
of hands can easily lift this Windboat out- 
board runabout. You can take it to the water on 
top of your car. It’s 12 ft. 10 in. long, weighs 
180 lb., seats four, and will travel at up to 
34 m.p.h. Graham Bunn (Wroxham) Ltd. make 
it of hardwearing Alcan alloy. It is popular with 
water-skiing enthusiasts, and serves equally well 
as a fishing launch. 


Alcan, backed by the finest re- 
search and technical facilities, 
can answer any question on the 
use of aluminium. Write to: 
Alcan (U.K.) Ltd., Aluminium 
Canada House, 30 Berkeley 
Square, London W.1. ALCAN 


Telephone: MAY fair 9721. ALUMINIUM LIMITED OF CANADA 





Britain’s most widely used 
aluminium—from Canada 
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| DAGGERS DRAWN BURYING HATCHETS f 

; Mr Kennedy and Mr Khrushchev have been swept by events into = @ To attend to the considerable British interest in a friendly, pros- ‘ 

« a confrontation at Vienna. One of their tasks ae seek a set of = perous and politically rational Spain is the kind of thing foreign 4 

i: rules for the cold war that might keep it non-violent (p. 867). secretaries (but not, as a rule, home secretaries, even when chair- ‘ 

President Kennedy may have been manceuvred into meeting Mr —‘ men of the Tory party or leaders of the House of Commons) are 3 

Khrushchev but it may be a bad thing from his point of view for (p. 870). ‘ 

3 (p. 889). 

b P db : li li d televisi =e ®@ President de Gaulle’s visit to Bonn had more significance than 3 

i rotected by Swiss police, helicopters and te ee _ ——— the becalmed state of western European politics would suggest } 

? delegates at Lake Geneva must ponder the alternatives of associa- (p. 873) FY 

3 tion with France, or continued war (p. 908). 4 

s & eS . . . é 
The course of the other Geneva conference might surprisingly give ‘The oe —- onCehe b teeing s ome * pane i 
France a footing again in Laos (p. 874). moves in the United States approach to Latin America (p. 891). . 
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South Korea’s new regime is long on suppression and short on 
guarantees of a return to constitutional life (p. 875). 


SWORDS CROSSED 


Angola: There is no reason to disbelieve Portuguese claims that 
the rebels are receiving outside help, nor to disbelieve the scale 
of the Portuguese reprisals (p. 876). 


South Africa: To herald the new republic, Africans plan to use 
their only non-violent weapon: the general strike. The govern- 
ment has counter-attacked with mass arrests and a show of over- 
whelming force (p. 905). 


Pakistan: Badshah Gul and his merry men have been handing out 
Russian arms and Afghan promises to the Pathans of the Bajaur 
hills (p. 873). 


WE AaB DES AAS TO GARNI DS 


HOME 


PAYING UP 

A major boom in domestic car buying in 1962, and a slump in 1963 
—will this be the result of the Government’s changes in hire pur- 
chase regulations? An important research study is examined criti- 
cally (p. 913). 

The need (and possibly now the chance) in trade union law is to 


place the responsibility for unconstitutional strikes squarely where 
it belongs (p. 868). 


Cornwall is expanding its tourist industry, and the Cornish are 
sharpening their separate practices (p. 902). 


Free coal for the miners looks like being incompatible with York- 
shire’s smokeless zones (p. 901). 


House buyers are likely to have to pay more for their loans in the 
near future (p. 921). 


CUTTING DOWN 


Slimming is one of Britain’s most energetic new industries (p. 871). 


The argument that joining the common market would inflate 
Britain’s food prices is thin when cut to size (p. 875). 


Tory discipline in parliament is too procrustean for the liking 
of the brightest young politicians (p. 874). 
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® Painfully achieved “ agreements ” 
put into practice (p. 876). 


in the Congo have yet to be 


A Bird in Washington: A British visitor to the capital of Mr 
Kennedy’s America comments on the new Administration (p. 891). 


CANADIAN SURVEY 


Our special correspondent has 
sought the answers to three 
broad Canadian: questions— 
What happened to growth ? Who 


is guiding the economy, ard 


in what direction? What 
is the price of independence? 
(p. 915).. 
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The agitation against Polaris is not only irrational 
ably swelling the unilateral ranks in the Labour party (p. 874). 


Bank liquidity has tightened again, and the banks cannot hope for 
much relief with the Exchequer’s needs almost entirely covered 
from revenue (p. 922). 

SPREADING OUT 

Universities: the education planners must follow Britain’s 
economic boom, not stumble along according to Baedeker (p. 875). 
Cambridge is still largely sunk in its secular peace (p. 898). 
Technical training : the case for coercion (p. 879). 

World food : the cupboard may be less bare than had been feared 
(p. 879). 

Trade and Payments 

Sterling area trade is changing shape and its members are running 


deficits (p. 925). The Anglo-German arms deal will apply a wel- ~ 


come salve to Britain’s declining exports to Germany (p. 925). 


The Gas Council hopes to import methane from Algeria to supply 
Britain’s consumers with cheaper gas. A struggle with the Coal 
Board is on the horizon (p. 920). 
Professor Triffin has amplified his plans for international liquidity 
(p. 922). 

Detailed contents on page 867 
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Room to breathe in Wales 


oe 


Room to live 


To those who have worked in Britain’s crowded 
industrialised and over-populated centres, Wales 
presents a new conception of living near the job. 
Beautiful countryside and a glorious coastline 
are close at hand, even to the larger towns with 
their modern stores and spacious residential 
districts. The educational facilities, extensive 
and most advanced, are second to none. Wales 
abounds in provision for recreation for the young 
and their elders... 

It is a wonderful land in which to work and 
relax . . . in which to enjoy a really full life. 


FRoom to expand 


The rate of industrial expansion in Wales over the last ten years has been 
twice that of Great Britain as a whole. And the pace is quickening! There is 
today a broad pattern of economy embracing more than 400 individual 
industries. The traditional resources of coal and steel are augmented by cheap 
power, clean air and water, good and rapidly improving communications, 
ample port facilities and adaptable, willing workers. Excellent sites for 
factories are available . . . in many cases with Government assistance . . . and 
the keenest possible co-operation of the Local Authorities everywhere. 





Land of opportunity 


For further information or a copy of “Wales, Land of Opportunity” 
please contact G. S. F. Ritson, Chief Executive 


DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION FOR WALES 
15 PARK PLACE: CARDIFF: TEL: 21200 


Chairman: Sir Miles Thomas, D.F.C. 
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EEPOR! ° NEWS 


ONG SHARE 
DBL nerves ate 


Britain’s export orders for 





turbine-generator plant that 


AEI won in 1960 


Prien COMPETITION — on design, delivery and price —con- 
fronts the British manufacturer in overseas markets today. 


in meeting it—and in securing such a large share WORTH £11,000,000 
of last year’s turbine-generator business — AE! is the first to acknowiedge 
the importance of the home market. The Central Electricity Generating 
Benne, by its advanced forward planning of power generating equipment, 
2 has done much to enable AE! and other British 
electrical manufacturers to compete effectively 
abroad. 





THINK BIG. Here, as abroad, the demand is 
for ever higher efficiencies, and that means two 
things: larger sets and higher operating steam 
pressures and temperatures. AE! is now 
building Britain’s largest single unit —the 
550 MW two-speed cross-compound set for 
Thorpe Marsh as well as one of Britain’s 
first ‘super-critical’ sets—a 375 MW for 
Drakelow ‘C’. 


Abroad, AEI is supplying the largest 
turbine-generator sets to be installed 
in Canada, Australia, South Africa and 
the Argentine. 





CAET) Associated Electrical Industries Limited 
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Some facts you should know 
before you ship overseas 


Read how Pan Am Clipper Cargo can help you make money 





More cargo capacity to more places than any other 
international air cargo carrier. Pan American serves 
73 cities with the world’s largest fleet of over-ocean 
jets and all-cargo planes. Pan Am Jets carry as 
much as 5 tons of cargo. Bring your cargo aboard! 





Reserved Cargo 

you meet tight delivery schedules with time to 
spare. Pan Am’s Cargo Reservations System helps 
you plan ahead. And Clipper Cargo rates are as 
much as 38% lower than they were just a year ago. 





space on all Pan Am flights lets 


The only all-cargo flights to the Midwest U.S.A. 
In addition to regular Jet Clipper Cargo service, 
Pan Am offers you direct all-cargo flights to Detroit 
and Chicago. From Europe you have a total of ten 
Pan American all-cargo flights a week to the U.S.A. 





Call a Pan Am Clipper Cargo specialist. He'll make 
an on-the-spot analysis of your shipping opera- 
tions. Working with you or your shipping agent, 
he can help you expand your market abroad. 


Clipper, Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





FASTEST DELIVERY TO 
ALL THE WORLD 
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What you see is the sugar for your breakfast table. But behind is a vast 
concern handling sugar from the cane to the shop—with several problems 
solved by Burroughs. 


SUGAR-SHIFTERS AT WORK 


TATE& LYLE, the world's biggest sugar refiners, deliver 
from their Liverpool Refinery to consumers in the British 
Isles north of the Severn and the Wash. 





PROBLEM—to keep tight control of refined sugar stocks 
in depots and ensure that all 2,000 deliveries per day are 
invoiced to customers promptly. 


SOLVED—with five Burroughs Sensimatic accounting 
machines. 


METHOD — by 9.30 every morning the Sensimatic 
machines have prepared a complete record of the pre- 
vious evening's position in all grades of sugar and syrup 
in depot stocks. Other Sensimatics summarize deliveries 
for invoicing and analyse consignments by region and 
class of consumer. 


RESULT—in three years the installation of the Burroughs 
machines had paid for itself and continues to save Tate 
& Lyle £9,000 every year. The machines have since 
coped with 25% increase in work volume. 








SIMILAR PROBLEMS ARE BEING SOLVED 
EVERY DAY WITH BURROUGHS MACHINES 


? ' 
2 urrou S 
Saaanaanainee Burroughs Machines Limited, 356-366 Oxford Street, 
can be converted to London W.1. Telephone: HYDe Park 9861 
decimal currency Accounting Sales and Service facilities from 56 centres In 





Great Britain and Eire. Manufacturing in Scotland 
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and when I'maman... 


It’s so exciting to be taken 
round a big engineering works. 
I saw them making parts for 
buses, railcars, greenhouses, 
refrigerators, toys... 
I’m beginning to think that 
wherever I go and whatever 
I do I shall always see things 
which start their life as cold rolled 
sections made in Birmingham 
by Metal Sections Limited. 


I'll bet it’s great fun working there. 








METAL SECTIONS LTD 


OLDBURY: BIRMINGHAM @ 





where should 
Istart... 


“with a fuel efficiency drive?” 


asks Mr. Smart, 


POINT OF DEPARTURE for any heat conservation project begins with 
the insulation —Newalls Insulation for preference. The largest organ- 
isation of its kind in Europe, Newalls bring over fifty years experience 
to bear on heat insulation problems ranging from furnaces to roof 
insulation, from marine engine rooms to nuclear power stations. 
Diversity of products coupled with a world-wide contracting organ- 
isation provides industry with a single source for all its iusulation 
requirements. Technical assistance? Certainly — with speed and 
without cost. 





‘n 2 voret-NEWALISINSULATION! 





NEWALLS INSULATION COMPANY LIMITED, WASHINGTON, CO. DURHAM + <A MEMBER OF THE TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 
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THE BUDD COMPANY... 


Leader in solving electronic design problems with plastics 


Example: Continental-Diamond 
Fibre plastics measure up to the 
particularly demanding specifica- 
tions for printed circuit panels in the TIROS I 
weather satellite now circling the Earth in outer 
space. The satellite was developed for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration by Radio 
Corporation of America. 

Many other problems in space age developments 
and diverse electrical and industrial applications 
are being solved by plastics created by Budd’s 
subsidiaries, CDF in the U.S.A. and La Fibre 
Diamond in France. These laminated and molded 





WTERNATIONAL A, 
B65 BB ie 


plastics are meeting unprecedented requirements 
for electrical insulation strength, lightness and 
heat_resistance. Many other plastics—in the form 
of sheets, rods, tubes and tapes —play an important 
part in improving a wide range of products and 
lowering their cost. This pioneering in plastics 
closely complements Budd’s skills. These skills in 
engineering .. . metallurgy ... tooling . . . welding 

. research .. . testing . . . production and pro- 
gressive development for international industry, 
help place Budd high among the world’s 250 
largest industrial concerns. Write for our Annual 
Report. The Budd Company, Phila. 32, Pa., U.S.A. 


1a 
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Many words 
are SPOKEN... 


.-.in lectures, discussions and through personal 
consultation by members of our Development and 
Research Department. These approaches together, with all 
the other methods employed by Inco-Mond in making 
information available, are aimed at solving problems and 
introducing improved techniques and materials. All this 

is part of the constant business of helping 

industry make better use of... 


Nickel and its alloys 


The collective experience of our development and 
research itself is made available to you through our 


wide range of publications and a free consultation service. 


Write to: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY (MOND) LIMITED 
Re THAMES HOUSE MILLBANK LONDON SW1 
mee » (Fo rly The Mond Nickel Company Limited) 


TGA MP44 
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emi Bleached Softwood 


i TASTRACEL 


moment i Hardwood 


orld,  capsraiecs use 
and like Riegel Pulps ... paper-grade pulps 
that provide: the right | lance of all important 
qualities ... brightness, cleanliness, strength, 
 aapeeely oe proper beating pee rerrs 
bAvaudep lraseRie FRADE PULPS... 
reee BY aper 


| 
EEL PAPER CORPORATION] 2 


U.S.A, 


RIEGEL FOLDCOTE 


Machine-coated solid bleached board, made 
with a blend of Albacel and Astracel pulps. 
For folding cartons with greater strength and 
more eye-appeal. Export inquiries invited. 
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WE COVER... 
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THE WORLD! 


...now and for the future. If you need aluminium fast (!) phone: 
Kaiser Aluminium Company, Ltd., Hyde Park 5677-8; 16 Berkeley 
St., London W.1; Kaiser Aluminum s 
International Inc.,Phone: 47-59-00; F771 Fa) 
Klausstrasse 43, Zurich 8, Switzer- CT 
Jand. Also in Bremen. 


Do you need aluminium? No matter where in the world you are, 
Kaiser Aluminum can supply the high quality aluminium you 
need... when you need it. Our plants, on or near salt water 
ports in America, have a capacity of 609,500 short tons of alum- 
inium every year. Here is a dependable and continuous supply of 
primary metal tohelp youmeet the growing demands ofthe world 


aes CBee Le 


New leadership in the world of aluminum 


T 
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Romance of the Railroad. 

Trans-Liberian, Canadian Prolific, London Brighton & South Pole... 
Famous bearded stationmasters, Brunel, Daniel Boone, Colonel Bogie... 
Gentlemen lift their hats before using. Ne pas se pencher au dedans... 


Glamour of the Regions, but emphatically. Less chaste more speed. 

It’s quicker by. Pop goes the diesel. Change at Didcot? bless you 

ma’am, change everywhere! Bonfires in waiting rooms. 

Third Class passengers promoted. Tanner-in-the-slot coffee. Stationmasters dry-shave. 
Bouncy seats. Plastic antimacassars. English cheeses. 

Mid-morning snifters. Wilmot Breeden lights... 


What's that? 


Lights, friendly reader. Lamps and rail car fittings by 
Wilmot Breeden, purveyors to gentry and nobility and British and overseas Railways. 
You are dumbfounded? There is no need. 


For Wilmot resourceful Breeden, fittings makers, are much sought. 

Their fame is sung in Swindon, oi, olé. Restaurant-car lenses diffuse outwards, gleam down. 
Corridor lamps are thief (by your leave) proof. Sun visors lend lashlegs lids 

to dazzled diesel drivers. Window-winders charm children in Continental corridors. 

F.O.B., c.i.f., easy terms arranged. : 


Can this be W B? It is. 
Wilmot virtually-every-British-car-roads-today Breeden? The same. 
Wilmotor Breedengineering, of Birmingham and? 


pne: The versatile selfsame. 





Wilmot Breeden 


Birmingham, London, Manchester, Bridgwater, Paris, Geneva, Melbourne. 


866 
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The man who bends rivers 


Joe, taking time off in the boom town of Cooma, is just one of 
the thousands working on the great Snowy Mountains hydro- 
electric scheme in south-eastern Australia. He and his fellow- 
workers have already dammed the eastward-flowing Snowy 
River, the Eucumbene and other rivers, harnessed them for 
power and turned them back westward through a system of 
long tunnels deep in the mountains,,to carry precious water 
to the desert interior. 

After ten years’ heavy work the Snowy Mountains scheme, due 


to be completed in 1975, already provides one sixth of the ulti- 
mate 1,800,000 acre/feet of irrigation water a year-and more than 
10% of its ultimate generating capacity of 3 million kilowatts. 
Atlas Copco rock drills, fitted with Sandvik Coromant drill 
steels and driven by Atlas Copco compressors, are being 
used for much of the work on these tunnels, dams and under- 
ground power stations. And this is only one of the major 
engineering projects in which Atlas Copco and Sandvik 
Coromant equipment has played a part. 


Group Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm |, Sweden. 


Stlas Copco puts compressed air to work for the world 


SALES AND SERVICE 


IN OVER ONE HUNDRED COUNTRIES 
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World ; 


At the Confluence 


HREE words might usefully be expunged from the diplomatic lexicon 
before Mr Kennedy and Mr Khrushchev meet at the end of next week. 
To describe the conference in Vienna as taking place “ at the summit ” 
does violence both to the topography of the Danubian plain and to the events that 
have led to the meeting. The image of the summit, so dear to cartoonists, has 
come to be dangerously misleading. It implies a deliberate and carefully planned 


_ascent, preceded by a conquest of the lower slopes of the diplomatic mountain- 


side and culminating in a novel (if slightly breathless) view of the surrounding 
scenery ; the metaphor has come to have a life of its own. 

In fact, Mr Kennedy’s ventures in diplomacy next week—both his visit to 
General de Gaulle on Wednesday and his talk with Mr Khrushchev at the week- 
end—require a different image. The proper picture is not that of a mountain, 
but the lowlier one of a river. The participants, after some eddying in the 
shallows (Cuba and Algeria) and some bumping over sandbars (Laos and the 
nuclear test talks), have suddenly found themselves swept together in midstream 
by the current of events. They approach their meeting, not as the climacteric 
of an ordered progress, but as an effort to steady themselves before the stream 
sweeps them on. 

To look at the coming week’s events in this light, instead of as an adventure 
in mountaineering, is the only way to make sense of them. Neither Mr Kennedy’s 
visit. to Paris nor that to Vienna is the result of successful negotiation at the 
preliminary stages of diplomacy. Indeed, both trips have become necessary 
precisely because negotiation at lower levels has got nowhere at all ; just how 
necessary is shown by the fact that they have led the President to break his 
self-imposed rule (already cracked by last week’s excursion to Ottawa) to spend 
his first six months in office at his desk in Washington. The comparison with 
the movement of water is irresistible: when a stream finds its customary channel 
blocked by the face of a cliff, it seeks a way round, following the line of least 
resistance. No doubt it is inconvenient for leaders of democracies (and irritating 
to the champions of orthodox diplomacy) that the line of least resistance should 
take the form of personal intervention by the great men themselves. But the 
events of the last four months—the efforts of Mr Kennedy, so swiftly stultified, 
to delay an encounter with Mr Khrushchev—suggest that occasional meetings 
of this kind have unavoidably become part of the duties of a head of government. 

Clearly no one but President Kennedy has the slightest chance of persuading 
General de Gaulle to come to terms with his allies over the differences within 
the western community. Neither Mr Gavin, the American ambassador in Paris, 
nor Mr Dean Rusk, the Secretary of State, has managed to discover through 
conventional methods of diplomacy whether the general is willing to allow Britain 
to enter the common market or whether he will compromise on his demands 
for nuclear sovereignty and an inner committee to run- world-wide policy for 
the North Atlantic alliance. Yet Mr Kennedy’s policy on many other matters 
waits upon the answer to these questions. Moreover, a possibility of compromise 
exists. Now that France has acquired a degree of nuclear weapons technique, 
there is a stronger case for arguing that Britain or America might reasonably 
offer the French technical help in this field in return for French concessions 
elsewhere. Quite possibly not even Mr Kennedy can persuade General de Gaulle 
to strike such a bargain ; but, since he is the only person who might, he must try. 
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It is a similar process of elimination that takes the President 
to Vienna to talk to Mr Khrushchev. The civility between 
Moscow and Washington that marked Mr Kennedy's first 
few weeks in office—when Mr Llewellyn Thompson played 
Mercury in an interchange of courtesies between the gods— 
has swiftly degenerated into an angry quarrel which no one 
but the senior Olympians is competent to settle. It is no 
longer fruitful for observers to discuss (and it will be fatal 
for Mr Kennedy and Mr Khrushchev to argue) just how much 
of the trouble in Laos and Cuba should be blamed on past 
and present errors of judgment, Russian or American. The 
basic fact is that, by words and actions, the two men have 
“ reached a situation in which they appear to be threatening 
each other with a world-wide contest in subversion and 
counter-subversion. In the two conferences at Geneva where 
their delegates are in contact, negotiations are near deadlock. 
Two fundamental questions have been laid bare ; one is what 
kind of international body the great powers will allow to police 
them, the other is what they mean by “ neutrality” and 
“independence.” Nothing short of direct discussion between 
Mr Kennedy and Mr Khrushchev can begin to work out the 
answers. 

If the flow of circumstances has inexorably carried Mr 
Kennedy towards his meeting with Mr Khrushchev, it also 
suggests what the aim of their conversation should be. This 
meeting is not simply, as some people have suggested, an 
opportunity for the two men to make each other’s acquaint- 
ance. In happier circumstances there might have been a case 
for a purely introductory encounter, which would have let 
them get straight down to brass tacks when they met for 
serious negotiations later on; but, after the turbulences of 
the last few weeks, it is clear that they will at once have to 
deal with matters of substance. This is not to say that 
they will engage in negotiations, a prospect that makes Mr 
Kennedy's allies and his professional diplomats raise their 
hands in simultaneous horror. Between the extremes of true 
negotiation and a chat about the world’s weather, however, 
lie two matters that are proper subjects for a meeting of 
this kind. 
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First comes the extent to which it is safe for Mr 
Khrushchev to exploit the difficulties in which the Uniied 
States finds itself just now in south-east Asia and Litin 
America, and may soon find itself in over Berlin. There is 
a danger that, because Mr Kennedy is young and new to 
office, and because the Russians misunderstand the meaning 
of the Democratic victory in last year’s election, Mr 
Khrushchev may conclude that the United States will be 
slower to resort to force, if threatened at a point which it 
regards as vital, than it was in Mr Dulles’s time. ‘The 
President’s recent speeches may already have disabused him 
of this idea. If they have not, it should be Mr Kennedy's 
first task to remind the Russian leader that history shows 
Democratic presidents to be not a whit more inclined to 
appeasement than Republican ones. In addition, recent 
developments in the Democratic party—the growing import- 
ance of the Catholic vote, and the defection of the South 
from liberal internationalism—have increased the pressure 
on Democratic presidents to follow a “ policy of strength.” 
If Mr Khrushchev wants to compromise, he would be wise 
to do so while compromise is still acceptable in America. 

The other necessity that forces itself on the two statesmen 
is to begin, if with no excessive hopes, the search for a sysiem 
to keep the conflict between them within non-violent bounds. 
By making the control of nuclear weapons one of his main 
objectives—an objective on which Mr Eisenhower’s Adminis- 
tration was never able to agree—the President has come face 
to face with the problem of deciding how the international 
authority that would apply this control is to be organised. 
By giving his blessing to the idea of a neutral Laos, he has 
raised the possibility of setting certain parts of the world out 
of bounds to the cruder forms of pressure and subversion: 
in other words, of establishing a set of rules for the cold war. 
Both these questions go too deep to be settled quickly ; but, 
now that the tug of events has borne Mr Kennedy and Mr 
Khrushchev together, they might at least seize the opportunity 
to start to search out each other’s thoughts, not in airy 
generality, but on the urgent and ugly matters that now 
threaten to ring the alarm bells. 


Damages for Some Strikes? 


There is a strong case for introducing new trade union legislation, 
and there may even be a new possibility of it 


T the time that we went to press the legal advisers to the 
A\ secon of Engineering and Shipbuilding Draughts- 
men had not yet announced whether they were going 
to appeal in the case of Rookes v. Barnard and others. But 
if last week's judgment in this case does eventually stand, 
either unappealed or after appeal, a new situation in regard 
to unofficial strikes could be created in many industries. It 
is therefore proper—indeed for industrialists and all who are 
interested in public affairs it is essential—to discuss what 
that situation could be, without reference to the rights or 
wrongs of this particular case. 
The essence of Mr Justice Sachs’s judgment was that a 
member of a trade union who threatens to break his contract 
of employment is, when sued for damages in the courts of 


this country, in just the same position as any other citizen: 
and in this respect he judged that it makes no difference 
whether the trade unionist acts in combination with others, 
or whether he acts in furtherance of a trade dispute. In last 
week’s case Mr Justice Sachs ruled that damages of £7,500 
should be awarded against three officials of the Association 
of Engineering and Shipbuilding Draughtsmen because a non- 
unionist in the drawing office at London Airport had been 
sacked after they had allegedly threatened to call a “ closed 
shop ” strike in what was held to be a breach of the contractual 
negotiating procedure at the airport ; the jury had already 
decided that the non-unionist draughtsman had suffered 
damages of that amount as a result of his dismissal. 

In many other work places besides London Airport there 
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are complicated agreements—voluntarily entered into by the 
trade unions, often as part of a past wage bargain—about 
the procedure that will be followed before a strike can be 
called. Everybody who reads the newspapers knows that 
these agreements have often been insouciantly broken. This 
has been true in the case of unofficial strikes in the docks, 
and of unofficial (and even some official) strikes in many other 
industries. If last week’s judgment stands, so far as one can 
see, there is an increased prospect that those who suffer 
damage through an unofficial dock strike could sometimes 
seck to recover these damages from the people who had incited 
the strike. So might other people—whether they be workmen 
who had lost jobs and earnings, or commercial concerns 
baulked in proper pursuit of their trade—who had suffered 
damage because some production line had been suddenly 
stopped by a “ breach of contract” strike. 


wo points should be made here. First, even if actions 
7 for damages of this sort are shown to be possible, nobody 
is suggesting that these actions will lie against the instigator 
of any and every unofficial strike ; the prospect is only that 
they may lie against those who have instigated strikes that 
are in plain breach of a contractual agreement entered into 
by their union on behalf of its members. Secondly, such 
actions would not lie against the funds of the trade unions 
themselves ; section 4 of the Trades Disputes Act of 1906 
gives an absolute protection to any union and the officials 
acting on its behalf. But the distinction here is that this 
section 4 has never been interpreted to protect individual 
members of trade unions or officials in their individual 
capacity. (“An individual sued in his individual capacity is 
not protected even though he acted on behalf of his union”: 
Halsbury’s Laws of England 32: 831. See Vacher v. London 
Society of Compositors, 1913, A.C. 107, and Bussy v. Amal- 
gamated Society of Railway Servants, 1908, 24 TLR 437.) 
Some trade union leaders will say that these facts consider- 
ably limit the practical importance of Rookes v. Barnard, 
even if the judgment in it is confirmed. First, they may say 
that it would not be worthwhile for anybody who has lost 
thousands of pounds as a result of an unlawful strike to try 
to secure recompense from unofficial strike leaders at, say, 
London docks; those strike leaders, in their individual 
capacity, have not got thousands of pounds of assets upon 
which to distrain. But the point is that they have got some 
assets ; and, fairly or unfairly, the knowledge that legal actions 
might lie would serve as a disincentive to many inciters of 
strikes that would be in deliberate breach of contract. 
Secondly, the unions will say that employers have presumably 
long been able to sue workmen who have directly broken 
contracts with them, but that employers have recognised that 
for diplomatic reasons they had better not do so; the same 
imperatives of diplomacy, however, may not work so effectively 
upon the customers of these employers and upon individual 
workers who (like Mr Rookes) feel that they have been 
damaged unlawfully—if they conclude that a new road to 
suing for recompense has been opened up before them. 


Thirdly, and more determinedly, the trade unions may say 
that, if this judgment is confirmed, they will not sign any more 
agreements which “ put them at risk” by obliging them to 
send disputes through some formal arbitrational or other pro- 
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cedure before a strike is called ; and that they will demand 
that employers should allow them to denounce agreements 
that are in force already. One answer to this is that a 
wholesale scrapping of such agreements would not necessarily 
be an unmitigated blow to the economy. Some of these 
formal arbitrational agreements started out as a mechanism 
for industrial peace, but have ended up as a built-in engine 
of national inflation (or un-growth). When they have seemed 
likely to work in the unions’ interests, they have been scrupu- 
lously honoured ; when they have not done so, they have 
sometimes been dubbed as “ unrealistic” and ignored. 


Obviously, however, this has not happened in every case. 
Sometimes employers have regarded the renewal of “ no strike 
without arbitration” agreements (even when they cannot be 
enforced) as a valuable quid pro quo from the unions at times 
when they have granted them an annual wage increase. But 
in these cases the union leaders (especially those who are not 
of a sort to call unconstitutional strikes themselves) may well 
feel that, if they withdraw the pro quo in future, they cannot 
expect to get so many annual increases in quids; those of 
the agreements that have actually been kept in the past (and 
have therefore been most valuable) may prove to be the ones 
that are most likely to be renewed, and to be given added 
effectiveness. Moreover, whenever any element of individual 
choice is allowed, customers might tend to push their orders 
towards firms that have concluded these (now more enforce- 
able) agreements with the unions; it would be a legitimate 
commercial interest to prefer to deal with a supplier who had 
secured some safeguard against the sort of wildcat and 
unconstitutional strike that can cause grave losses by holding 
up supplies, completely without prior negotiation or notice. 
This is only one of the ways in which the whole pattern 
of industrial relations could conceivably be subtly changed. 
Another and even more important respect could be the 
strengthening of individualist workers’ freedom against some 
of the bullying that has too often gone on and sullied the trade 
unions’ name. 


HE fourth thing that the trade unions may say is that, 
Ti last week’s judgment is confirmed as the correct inter- 
pretation of present law, then every effort will have to be 
made in Parliament to get the law changed. The history 
of trade unionism in this country is a story that is closely 
entwined with adverse court decisions in 1867, 1901 and 
1909—which, after strong political pressure, were more or less 
completely rectified for the trade unions by new legislation 
in 1875, 1906 and 1913. The unions can also say, with some 
justice, that a ruthless exploitation of last week’s judgment 
could have some very unfair and undesirable results. In 
some circumstances, it could conceivably bring down ruinous 
financial penalties on small men who had merely shown 
insufficient courage in swimming against the local tide of 
their own workmates’ opinion, or who had made technical 
procedural lapses, when doing voluntary work for their union. 
This, in turn, could mean that in future only fanatics would 
be willing to take up some voluntary union jobs, in view of 
the personal risks involved—quite apart from the effect that 
a new situation could have in causing the discontinuance of 
some national agreements that seek to ban or delay strikes. 


There is force in some of these arguments. Yet it is 
doubtful whether public or political opinion would now be 
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in a mood to give to the trade unions quite the same blank 
bill of indemnification after an adverse court decision as 
the Conservatives gave them after 1867 or as Campbell- 
Bannerman gave them after Taff Vale. There has been too 
much realisation recently of the changed social position of the 
unions. In the swingeing powers that shop stewards possess 
to inflict conformism on all who wish to work in particular 
industries, in the wide latitude accorded to them to act some- 
times as a positively anti-productive force, and in the extra- 
ordinary freedom that they have hitherto seemed to enjoy 
against being sued for any breach of contract, the trade unions 
have become at once the repositories of mighty social 
power and the beneficiaries of unusual legal privilege ; it is 
not entirely a joke to say that the last group of people to enjoy 
a similar combination of great power and special privilege 
were the French aristocrats just before 1789. 

The happiest escape from this, even if it should now be 
discovered that some union officials have all along over- 
estimated the true extent of the legal privileges under which 
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they act, would not necessarily be to spring over to a system 
under which the smallest, part-time, voluntary workers in the 
unions could conceivably suffer heavy financial penalties for 
making genuine mistakes. It would be happier to set up a 
committee or royal commission to try to chart the way forward 
to a much fairer, and if possible agreed, legislative reform by 
Parliament. 

The aims of any new legislation should be to redefine the 
rights of individualistic workers towards trade unions that wield 
power in their trades ; to redefine the extent to which trade 
unions themselves should be bound by the law of contract ; 
and perhaps to provide that injunctions could be swiftly served 
on minor officials who are performing unlawful acts and that 
they should become liable to pay heavy financial penalties only 
if they disobey these. Such an inquiry and such a legislative 
reform would be the best public outcome, at the end of the 
long legal day, of the arguments that have now been so 
importantly re-kindled by the High Court judgment in 1 the 
case of Rookes v. Barnard and others. 


Relations between Britain and Spain are well worth a Foreign 
Secretary’s visit. They are better served by diplomatic 


patience than by military (or political) brainwaves 


be treading new ground. No doubt his predecessor, 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd, talked with important people during 
his holidays on the Costa Brava. A more dignified age saw 
Austen Chamberlain; cruising off Majorca, visited on board 
his yacht by the. Spanish Aictator, General Primo de Rivera, 
and his foreign minister in September, 1927. More stately 
still, Edward VI received the Spanish prime minister. and 
foreign minister of the day in the royal yacht off Cartagena in 
April, 1907, with the permanent under-secretary of the Foreign 
Office in attendance. But’no British Foreign Secretary before 
Lord Home has ever paid an official visit to Spain. © 
This does not mean that the visit is to be attacked or treated 
as sinister. Circumstances have long confined Spain to a 
relatively passive role in European affairs. But circumstances 
can change; it is much to be hoped that they will, since 
Europe is small enough nowadays, even when such outlying, 
insular members as Spain and Britain are included. Spain is 
important. The British interest in a friendly, prosperous, 
and politically rational Spain is considerable, and it matters 
materially to this country whether its relations with Spain 
are good or bad. To attend to such matters is what foreign 
secretaries (but not, as a rule, home secretaries) are for. 
Thus it is plain enough that Lord Home is right to go. 
It is less apparent, to the naked eye, what Lord Home is 
going to talk about with his Spanish opposite number, Sefior 
Castiella, or with the bearer of political power, General 
Franco, himself. What with the Goyas and the Velasquez, 


I HOME, when he arrives in Madrid on Monday, will 


the two mammoth memorials of the Escorial (sixteenth . 


century) and the Valley of the Fallen (twentieth), and a trip 
to Toledo (where it would be a pity to neglect the El Grecos 
entirely for the sake of the civil war legend of the Alcazar), 
Lord Home’s two days and a morning promise little room 
for talks of substance. What room there is will be eaten 
into, no doubt, ‘by those perennial points of friction, the 


remaining Spanish restrictions on movement in and out of 
Gibraltar, and the continuing disabilities of the very few 
Protestants in Spain. 

These are real complaints, but one must hope that the talks 
will somehow get beyond them. Spain and. Britain are two 
countries on the edge of western Europe that are still puzzling 
over their future. relationship with the continental body. 
Britain, as it should have, has got further along the road of 
self-examination, and is nearer a decision, in this respect. 
Spanish studies of the subject have not got so far as the British. 
The obstacles of separateness, political, social and economic, 
are enormously the greater in Spain.. Some men in the 
Spanish government—Sefior Castiella, Sefior Ullastres, Sefior 
Navarro Rubio, and even the controversial Sefior Solis— 
know that they wish to steer towards Europe, not away from 
it. This is as far as they have got, but their next decisions 
would be made easier if they could know what Britain’s course 
was going to be and therefore what shape the European 
organisations were going to take. 


i. may differ on the possibility for any outside 
powers of influencing the course of Spanish affairs. If 
there is a way of influencing Spain usefully, it is almost 
certainly through helping the country into association with 
Europe in economic and civil matters, and not by putting 
military integration first. The lesson of the dead European 
Defence Community ought by now to have been learnt, but 
evidently it has not ; when Anglo-Saxon statesmen, fleetingly, 
turn their attention to Spain, they tend to fix automatically 
on the idea of bringing Spain into Nato. This would be to 
do things in the wrong order. It would at present be good 


neither for Nato nor for Spain, and there is no evidence that 
the Spaniards are seeking it. 
- When Lord Home treads this new Spanish ground, there- 
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fore, he can usefully select the solid patches to tread upon ; 
in that way he may avoid putting his foot in it like Mr Butler. 
Why the Home Secretary had to make a political speech at 
all after his pleasant dinner with the Spanish notables on 
Sunday night is a mystery. He was only passing through 
Madrid, on another of those statesmen’s holidays. A week 
before the Foreign Secretary’s arrival was, one would have 
thought, not the moment to let the air out of Lord Home’s 
tyres. But Mr Butler thought it right (and, for himself, 
properly assertive politically) to assure his Spanish hosts that 
they had suffered wrong in being so long kept out of their 
rightful place in the western world ; and more besides. 


EALOUS Officials in London and Madrid can hardly be 
L blamed for trying to sweep Mr Butler’s characteristically 
impish speech under the red carpet that awaits next Monday’s 
visitor. But the hints that are evidently being tactfully dropped 
to the effect that the Spaniards had moved too fast in releasing 
the speech, or that they had read more into it than Mr Butler 
said, are wrong and unfair. The release was made after 





sion which avoid the coarseness of common English, 

Aldous Huxley in the late nineteen-twenties sieved out of 
his devious vocabulary the word “ callipygous” to describe 
the figure then fashionable among young women: they had 
pretty behinds. This Huxleyism, if it serves no other purpose, 
is mildly corroboratory of the belief that it was in the first 
flush of female emancipation that the foci of “ the figure ” 
shifted from face and waist to buttock, breast, and under- 
nourished bone. 

From Solomon to the bawdies of World War I “ buxom ” 
and “‘ plump” described the admired form, inadequacies in 
which were disguised by bustle or corset. The somewhat 
uncomfortable lines of the hourglass were in vogue. 
Yet these extravagances were only upward (and downward) 
tefinements of the true womanly (i.e. childbearing) shape: 
narrow of shoulder, majestic of bosom and broad of hip, 
women refused to follow the dictates of anatomy only in the 
matter of their cruelly tiny waists. Paradoxically, the perver- 
sion of this essentially feminine shape came into vogue on the 
heels of feminism. The emancipation from disability by 
Pankhurst had its concomitant in a release from function by 
Stopes. The combination, perhaps aided by the frenetic 
destruction of ancient morality, led to the imitation of the 
male form: broad shoulders, a not noticeably tiny waist, insig- 


I N his unending search for finely graded shades of expres- 


“ Bring out number, weight, and measure in 
a year of dearth”—Blake, Proverbs of Hell. 
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proper, even generous, consultation. Mr Butler, as a matter 
of fact, did not say a shade less than was reported ; he said 
a good deal more. The Spanish listeners did not imagine that 
Mr Butler was supporting the entry of Spain into Nato ; they 
heard him say it. It was not they who raised the subject ; 
and there is no way in which they can be blamed. 

In this idea that the North Atlantic Treaty is the royal 
road by which an isolated nation may arrive at the blessings 
of free institutions, Mr Butler is not alone among ministers. 
But Nato has already more tough propositions in its body 
than its digestion is able to cope with. Spain, for its part, 
has many more urgent needs. There is plenty to be done in 
the way of helping Spain to bring its society, its material 
condition, and its political standards closer to the European 
mean. These are things which a wide body of Spanish opinion 
of many shades can be got to support, and which, therefore, 
once done, may escape being violently undone. Possibly, 
Lord Home may share Mr Butler’s opinion, though he would 
hardly defend Mr Butler’s right to express it. Whatever he. 
says in Madrid, it is to be hoped he will not say it from a 
bonhomous desire to please his hosts. 





nificant breasts (tremendously superstructural screen stars 
are admired, but not desired) and narrow hips decorated with 
uncomfortably lean bottoms. None of this has proved quite 
incompatible with the production and rearing of children, and 
all of it is regarded as eminently suitable for less inhibited 
behaviour in modern life. 

From this new shape stems the slimming craze. Originally, 
and sensibly, slimming took the form of a reduction of food 
intake. Horrendous diets were the staple cures for fat women 
in the nineteen twenties and thirties ; they continued to tor- 
ment them until after the second world war. Then the effects 
on appetite of certain militarily useful drugs became apparent: 
Dexedrine and other appetite killers removed the necessity of 
will-power which alone could keep a woman to enriched milk 
or bananas for days on end. There were, of course, other 
cures—in the shape of bath salts, crispbread, creams, massage, 
plastic suits; but their efficacy has been found somewhat 
less uniform than optimistic advertising would indicate. 

The truth is that two ways only are known to be successful : 
exercise and a reduction in intake of food. Lack of food, 
whether induced by drugs or enforced by strength of purpose, 
has its own dangers. Undoubtedly the best way is exercise ; 
unlike most slimming “cures,” it has good side effects. It 
need not be strenuous exercise, provided it is regular and 
functional, but few women have that sort of resolution when 
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unaided. In aiding them, a flourishing business is growing in 
this country as it has in America. In the last few years at least 
four establishments have appeared in London devoted to 
the proper cultivation of the female anatomy. Some work on 
the active principle (women’s work is never done), and one on 
the “ passive” system where those who can afford it have 
themselves moulded nearer to heart’s desire. 


i active gymmnasia (“ health clubs ’”) are much of a type, 
with minor variations of size and opulence. They are 
low-ceilinged, expensively carpeted, suffused with indirect 
lighting and Muzak—and in one case with the smell of sweat 
—and filled with chrome-plated machinery far removed from 
the barbell-and-press-ups thought sufficient for mere males. 
All of them are looked after by young men of exemplary size 
and structure. If they smack of high-powered and refined 
torture chambers, there is also the less unfortunate feeling in 
them of an efficient, cosy and secure harem, lacking even the 
drawback of a sultan. The passive salon is run on different 
lines: the slimmer does no exercise, but is manipulated 
mechanically by a “live” table in an atmosphere of quiet chic 
which would do credit to a fashionable undertaker. None of 
them encourages the sort of diet which reduces cheerful but 
obese women to irritable skeletons in a matter of weeks ; but 
all of them recommend “ sensible eating ”»—few carbohydrates 
—and their attitude to proprietary cures, foods and food substi- 
tutes is mixed (one of them serves a successful “ non-food ” 
as a soft drink). The “active” gymnasia have all installed 
the now discredited (as a slimmer) Turkish bath. 
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DELINQUENT STATES 


Among those “‘ experiences ” at the Foreign Office of which the 
q present Premier occasionally gives the House of Commons and 

the public the benefit, none was more significant than that which 
related to the comparative morality of strong and weak States on 
points of international obligation. Lord Palmerston, in answer, if we 
recollect rightly, to some imputation of adopting a different standard 
of treatment in proportion to the means possessed by the State in 
question of resisting or resenting interference, avowed a difference of 
tone, and justified it by the fact that the weaker the nation is, the less 
sensitive it is to those considerations of national honour and integrity 
which are the basis of our intercourse with the greater Powers and of 
our friendly appeals to them on any international difficulty. The 
weaker States—he told the House in so many words—speculated on 
their own weakness, and on the probabilities of the forbearance which 
the disparity of forces would secure, or of the sympathy which they 
might obtain from the ignorance or jealousies of other nations, ventured 
on gross breaches of international law and solemn engagements which 
greater States would have shrunk from as national dishonour. How 
to deal with such delinquents,—who are always parading their weakness 
as a sevenfold shield, and under its shelter setting at defiance all the 
ordinary comity and duties of nations,—is a problem which even 
Lord Palmerston has not found it easy to solve consistently with the 
conflicting claims of humanity and justice. A strongly-worded 
despatch, a biting Parliamentary allusion, or even a naval demon- 
stration, have proved but feeble antagonists to this sublime insolence 
of the weak. It is, we fear, an inevitable concomitant of the superior 
urbanity of modern Governments, and can only be slowly removed 
by the wider spread of feelings of national morality. One great hope 
is derivable from the fact that the delinquent States are by this time 
so well ascertained, and their real character is becoming so much a 
matter of general notoriety, that the plea in misericordiam will not be 
much longer admitted in the tribunal of civilised nations. Bondholders 
and philanthropists—differing widely as they sometimes may in their 
views of political and social morality—are agreed on this point. 
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The number of patients is high. Most of the businesses 
are established in the richer parts of London, and some market 
researchers might have thought that there were not enough 
disfigured women among London’s rich to keep them going. 
But the membership of the three active clubs is over 12,000 ; 
and the passive treatment is meted out 50,000 times a year to 
possibly 2,000 women. In the active clubs “ normal member- 
ship” costs between £22 and £30, with an additional—and 
quite substantial—fee for massage. Passive treatments cost 
15s. a time, and the usual course is 30 treatments. The turm- 
over of this slimming gym business from treatment alone 
cannot be less than £300,000 a year in London. It is probably 
over half a million pounds a year in the country as a whole 
(there are five provincial salons). In addition, a good deal 
of ancillary business is done in clothes, soft drinks, restaurants, 
hairdressing concessions and other balms to the adipose spirit. 


The largest of the active clubs has—as they all do—its 
roots and principles in the United States ; but in size it out- 
strips anything similar in the world. Twenty-five thousand 
square feet of floor space are filled with equipment, hairdress- 
ing saloon, restaurant and offices, and in a part of London 
which is by no means cheap, the figure given as capital invest- 
ment employed, £100,000, is probably an underestimate 
(another admits to having spent “ in excess of £50,000”). But 
the returns are all that could be desired: 7,000 women pay 
£22 a year to use the biggest club ; even allowing for the large 
overheads, not much less than a 100 per cent annual return on 
capital should be expected both in this club and in others. 
It is not surprising that some diminution of this extraordinary 
rate can be afforded, and there are various bonus schemes 
to induce yet further returns: members introducing new 
members have prizes—or reductions—awarded them, and 
sufficient introduction now means free membership. 


7 the physical as in the financial field the slimming gyms’ 
results are not to be sneered at. Naturally the cases marked 
for exhibition are not those whose progress has been negligible. 
But some spectacular écdyses have been achieved. Poundage 
losses of between 30 and 40 are not rare, and cumulative 
inchage losses of over 40 (on 9 or 10 different measurements) 
are not unknown. Nor are all the patients middle-aged and 
going flabby: the youngest so far come across is 15, the 
oldest 79. 


The tendency among many women—no doubt disappointed 
in the use of other slimming “cures ”—is to regard these 
institutions as “‘ gimmicks ” or rackets ; and there is no doubt, 
on medical grounds at least, that similar results could be 
obtained, without spending £25 a year, by exercising intelli- 
gently at home. But there are few women who have the 
ingenuity, time and fortitude necessary for devising their own 
exercises or following their doctors’ instructions. Before the 
advent of these institutions the reaction of rich fat women has 
usually been either to over-exercise, strain themselves and 
give it up—or else to go on to one of the commercial diets, 
in many cases useless, often dangerous, and sometimes un- 
believably expensive. And, if one is reasonably well-heeled 
as well as well-padded, the fee for the slimming gym does not 
seem cruelly large for the facilities afforded for gossip, womb- 
like luxury, and the undying sympathy and friendliness of 
others in the same boat. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 








PATHANS 


North of the Khyber 


1DS from Kabul for the allegiance of 

frontier tribes in Pakistan have long 
ceased to be “ news.” This week, however, 
a sharp Pakistani reaction to Af 
infiltration across the Durand line (the 
recognised border) made headlines. The 
Bajaur hills, north of the Khyber pass, 
have been disturbed this year by the activity 
of one Badshah Gul, who handed out to the 
tribesmen Russian arms, Afghan promises, 
and money from one source or other. 
He and his mixed bag of local dissidents and 
Afghan emissaries slipped back into safety 
across the border whenever the Pakistan 
authorities tried to catch up with them in 
these tangled mountains. In March the 
Pakistanis, having word of an ammunition 
dump in a Bajaur village, resorted to the 
time-honoured Frontier procedure of straf- 
ing it from the air after dropping leaitts 
warning local inhabitants to get clear. This 
humane techniqué may have enabled 


Badshah Gul and his merry men to get the 
arms and ammunition clear too ; in any case, 
their ams build-up was resumed, and this 
week’s reports of fresh fighting indicated 
that not only machine guns and mortars but 
even Afghan soldiers have lately been 
brought across the border. 





W. PAKISTAN © 


Personal and clan feuds in and around 
Bajaur have helped the fomenters of dis- 
order. A local quarrel in March over a 
toad building scheme led to a fight in which 
ttibesmen from Afghan territory were 
killed, But, while the judicious use of guns 
and gold can often stir up the personal 
passions of Pathan tribesmen, there is no 
sign that the Kabul dynasty is making any 
headway in its efforts to win their allegiance. 
The Afghan government, beset by an acute 
shortage of food and other troubles, may 
have judged this a good time for a distrac- 
tion in the shape of a fresh appeal to the 
Pathans of Pakistan to transfer their loyalty ; 
but its “ Pashtunistan” campaign now 


amounts merely to flogging a very dead 
horse. Although Mr Khrushchev has 
publicly backed the Kabul monarchy’s ambi- 
tions, India, originally a much more sig- 
nificant sympathiser, has lost interest. And 
the Pathans on the Pakistan side of the 
frontier are not only much more prosperous 
than their Afghan cousins ; they are now 
also, far from being a downtrodden 
minority, very much the leading element in 
Pakistan—from President Ayub Khan him- 
self downwards. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY 


Bridging the Rhine 


i” Saturday’s meeting between Dr 
Adenauer and President de Gaulle at 
the Chancellors home had a familiar 
flavour of high-level cordiality, but it would 
be wrong to think that it had no prac- 
tical significance. Although the glamour 
of the occasion had been tarnished by the 
postponement of the conference of the 
common market’s heads of government, the 
symbolism of President de Gaulle’s first 
visit to the west German capital was not 
without significance for the Franco-German 
partnership. When the two men got down 
to serious discussion, they made more 
progress than the ups and downs of six- 
nation politics in the last half year might 
have led one to expect. 

The ‘meeting was overshadowed by the 
announcement, four days before, that 
President Kennedy and Mr Khrushchev 
were to meet in Vienna. Not surprisingly, 
this led the two European statesmen to 
agree to stand firm on Berlin, a sentiment 
which President de Gaulle will put to Mr 
Kennedy next week. In return, Dr 
Adenauer has fallen into line with some, at 
least, of France’s European plans. Thus he 
confirmed his support for regular meetings 
between the six heads of government. 
In one important respect he seems to have 
gone further than before—by agreeing that 
these gatherings might discuss military 
matters as well as politics. Hitherto the 
west Germans had argued, with the Dutch, 
that military affairs should be left to Nato. 
This time, it seems, Dr Adenauer undertook 
to try to talk the Dutch round. The agreed 
Franco-German viewpoint is to be put to a 
meeting of the six foreign ministers late in 
June. If it is accepted, the first meeting of 
the six heads of government will take place 
early in July. 


Other traditional differences, however, 
persist. On Nato questions Dr Adenauer 
backs integration ; President de Gaulle is 
still pressing for a more prominent place for 
France. On common market problems the 
French assented to the German view that 
the existing communities should be sus- 
tained and developed, but pointed out that 
this required a more effective German con- 
tribution on the agricultural side. All the 
same, if any conclusion is to be drawn from 
the brief encounter at Rhéndorf, it is that it 
would be a mistake to underestimate the 
Bonn-Paris relationship, particularly when 
east-west talks are in the air. Dr Adenauer 
brought up the question of British member- 
ship of the common market. He was coolly 
told that the question would have to wait till 
the British had made up their minds. And 
with that it was set aside and attention 
turned, once more, to developing the Europe 
of the Six. 


LEGISLATION 


\ 


Laws’ Delays 


HE Government is badly behind time 

in its legislative programme, and 
although an extra week has been gained by 
cutting the Whitsun recess some of its bills 
will have to be dropped. One likely casualty 
is the Weights and Measures Bill, which still 
awaits a second reading in the Commons. 
It is also exceedingly improbable that the 
Road Traffic Bill will pass into law this 
session—a delay that would not be a total 
loss as the Lords debate gave an oppor- 
tunity for widespread discussion of its 
more controversial proposals. Of the other 
major Government bills, the Criminal 
Justice Bill has made good progress recently 
in the Lords, where a number of Govern- 
ment amendments were made, but these 
will now have to be agreed to by the Com- 
mons. The Licensing Bill (or “ drinkers’ 
charter ”) has been a very long time in com- 
mittee in the Commons and has still to 
pass through all its stages in the Lords. It 
is late but not in any real danger. 

The Housing Bill is still in its Commons 
committee stage, where the committee is 
meeting three times a week but making slow 
progress ; it is expected in the Lords in July, 
but its implementation will probably have 
to be delayed. The Rating Bill has been 
through the Commons and is likely to have 
a swift passage through the Lords—unlike 
the Land Drainage Bill which suffered long 
delays in the Upper House. The Covent 
Garden Market Bill is through the Com- 
mons, but is likely to have a stormy passage 
in the Lords. The Cunard Bill is waiting 
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for a committee of the whole House and has 
also to go through the Lords. Of the minor 
bills the Human.Tissue Bill is making slow 
progress, and the bill abolishing the crimes 
of suicide and attempted suicide has still 
not had a second reading in the Commons. 
The Trustee Investment Bill has been 
heavily amended by the Commons in com- 
mittee and will have to return to the Lords. 
The royal assent is expected in July. The 
Finance and Army and Air Force Bills have 
their usual long committee stages ahead of 
them, and on these both the Opposition 
leaders and the Labour rebels will probably 
cause the maximum trouble. Very few of 
this session’s large crop of private members’ 
bills are likely to get through. 

For these delays, the Government is apt 
to blame Labour’s filibustering tactics at the 
time that Mr Powell introduced his new 
health charges. Were those tactics a point- 
less and expensive folly? On the one hand, 
Labour’s recovery in the country did not 
start at the time of those all night sittings, 
but in fact really got going at a time when 
Labour whips were worried about an 
opposite problem—namely the poor attend- 
ance record at the House of some Labour 
MPs even during the daytime. On the other 
hand, there is no doubt that the events of 
this session have increased the Labour front 
bench’s morale, so that Parliament is at 
present fulfilling its function as a political 
forum rather well—even if it is also falling 
behind in its other function as an efficient 
grinding machine for the production of 
new legislation. 


HOLY LOCH 


Getting the Point 


HE Whitsun scuffle at the Holy Loch 

base passed off with nothing more 
serious than duckings and dowsings: but 
it was a remarkably silly business for all 
that. The one incident that has left an 
aftermath (in the shape of an Argyllshire 
police inquiry into allegations of unnecessary 
violence) arose when the police cleared a 
path through the squatters at the entrance 
to Ardnadam pier, the landing stage for 
the — ship Proteus. It is right to ques- 
tion whether thissneed ever have happened. 
The Clyde estuary has a multiplicity of 
piers, jetties and small craft, all perfectly 
suitable for embarking boatloads of Ameri- 
can officers and the contents of a hundred 
bread vans. In deciding on the recapture 
of Ardnadam the authorities seem to have 
shown something less than a mastery of 
tactics. 

On its side, the anti-Polaris ‘brigade has 
trailed away from the loch leaving the argu- 
ment behind its demonstration as murky 
as ever. Since the Direct Action Committee 
stepped up its most flamboyant demon- 
strations, Labour party and trade union 
sympathies have slipped steadily away from 
the straight unilateralist line ; some people 
attribute at least part of Mr Gaitskell’s 
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recent recovery to the fact that the ordinary 
trade unionist thinks that it is plain 
daft for anybody to express a political view- 
point by sitting down in the street. But 
the unilateralists are still hoping, as Mr Ted 
Hill told an audience in Moscow last week, 
that at least a motion against Polaris bases 
may be passed at this year’s Labour con- 
ference, even if the other parts of Mr Gait- 
skell’s defence policy are approved. 
There would be no logic in this. Most 
people should by now have grasped the 
points that this second-strike nuclear weapon 
of Polaris is precisely the one that will not 
be set off by mistake and need never go off 
at all unless the West is first devastated by 
Russian missiles ; that Polaris is therefore a 
boon beside the Thors and V-bombers ; 





Retreat from Argyll 


and that Labour would be hard put to it 
electorally to explain why western defence 
Should be conducted without the one really 
credible retaliatory weapon that has yet 
been developed. But the anti-Polaris cam- 
paign has the advantage for the extreme left 
that it can be conducted with specifically 
anti-American overtones. It has also been 
entirely convenient for the anti-Gaitskellites 
that the Holy Loch happens to be next door 
to Labour’s old “ Red Clydeside ” strong- 
hold, where diehard resistance to a 
modernised party policy on such matters 
as Clause 4 remains unyielding. The anti- 
Polaris agitation in the west of Scotland 
has therefore been developed and sustained 
with an evident political purpose in mind. 
Mr Cousins and Mr Michael Foot have 
both been at pains to address meetings in 
the neighbourhood in the past three weeks. 


CONSERVATIVES 


Youthful Inhibitions ? 


Me ONSERVATIVE MPs have rightly reacted 
sharply to Mr Redmayne’s peremptory. 
warning to parliamentary private secretaries 
that if they vote against the Government 
they might lose their jobs. These secretaries 
are not members of the Government: they 
are paid no salary, and are selected person- 
ally by the minister concerned. Appoint- 
ment as a PPS is generally regarded as a 
first step to ministerial office, and one that 
promising backbenchers can reach at a rela- 
tively early age. To burden them with 
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handcuffs while thus in their ministerial 
swaddling clothes would—or should— 
reduce the number of able young men who 
are willing to become a PPS. None of the 
great historical leaders of the Conservative 
party would have agreed to pledge himself 
never to vote against his party’s line in early 
youth. To deprive these men of the 
opportunity to vote against the Government 
would also substantially increase the propor- 
tion of Conservative Members (now 1 in 4) 
committed by their position to support the 
Government on every issue or resign from 
office. While it is reasonable to expect a 
PPS not to vote against the Government 
on an issue where his own chief is involved, 
to extend this duty to cover the whole 
Government is not ; the proper course is 
simply for the secretary’s chief to pass on 
a quiet word of explanation and attempted 
dissuasion when some particular revolt 
would be especially embarrassing. 

As so often, the Conservative hierarchy’s 
excuse in this matter may be that Labour 
did it too. Mr Attlee set a thoroughly bad 
precedent in dragooning the PPS in 1949, 
when he ordered five of his ministers to get 
rid of their secretaries who had voted against 
his government at the committee stage of 
the Government of Ireland Bill. Mr Red- 
mayne, who up till now has been a reason- 
ably popular chief whip, has clearly been 
rattled by recent Tory revolts over the Benn 
case (15 dissidents including 1 PPS) and 
over corporal punishment (69 pro-floggers 
including 5 PPS). Some people have sug- 
gested that Mr Redmayne may have been 
looking ahead to major ructions in the party 
as the Prime Minister draws closer to 
Europe ; but in fact there is rather more 
evidence that his real concern is that some 
expected Tory revolts on the Finance Bill 
(particularly on the oil tax) should be 
nipped in the bud. 


LAOS 


A Small French Bid 


RANCE, the almost forgotten factor in 
Indochinese affairs, could well emerge 
from the present conference on Laos in 
Geneva with its power to influence events 
slightly enhanced. The basis for this un- 
likely proposition is communist support for 
the Geneva agreements of 1954, which 
allowed the French to maintain two bases 
and not more than §,000 military instructors 
and maintenance personnel in Laos. At 
Tuesday’s session of the Geneva conference 
M. Chauvel, France’s ambassador in London 
and permanent head of the French dele- 
gation, proposed an international charter 
for Laotian neutrality. M. Chauvel would 
ban all foreign troops in Laos as well as 
foreign installations or military instructors 
—other than those permitted under the 
1954 agreements. 
Surprisingly, this pregnant qualification 
appears to be supported by the Americans 
who, since 1954, have supplanted the 
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French in training the Laotian army. In 
his speech before the conference on May 
17th, Mr Dean Rusk, the American Secre- 
tary of State, laid down that “foreign 
military personnel, except for those speci 

in the Geneva accords, should be withdrawn 
from Laos.” The Russians, though eager 
enough to support any initiative that would 
reduce American influence in Laos, seem 


unready to go that far. Although Mr 


Gromyko, speaking on the same day as Mr 
Rusk, described the 1954 conference as a 
good basis for fresh agreements, he went on 
to propose that all foreign military units and 
personnel should be withdrawn from Laos 
within thirty days of the signature of a new 
agreement ; he did not allow for exceptions. 
The definition of Laotian neutrality, indeed, 
seems likely to absorb many weeks of dis- 
cussion. The Polish and Chinese foreign 
ministers have already said that one essen- 
tial step would be to remove Laos from the 
sphere of action of Seato, the south-east 
Asia treaty. It remains to be seen whether 
the communists would settle for a small 
French presence in Laos if Seato itself (to 
which France, somewhat halfheartedly, 
belongs) agreed to see nothing and hear 
nothing in Laos, 


KOREA 


Generals’ Generalities 


. is difficult to feel heartened by events 
in south Korea. True, President Yun, 
who had resigned last Friday, has since with- 
drawn his resignation, thus giving a 
semblance of legal continuity to the regime. 
The semblance, however, is very thin, and 
nobody knows what pressure was put on 
him by the military junta now ruling the 
republic. The new regime is long on sup- 
pression and short on guarantees of a return 
to constitutional life. Parliament has been 
dissolved and freedom of speech curtailed ; 
more than 2,000 people, including the 
premier, Dr John Chang, have been arrested. 
These are facts ; in the realm of promises, 
the military junta offers precious little 
beyond generalities. 

In domestic affairs, it has pledged itself to 

“wipe out all corruption and evil in 
society,” to improve living conditions, 
relieve hunger and ity to make the economy 
self-sufficient, to “cope” with the com- 
munists and reunify Korea. Only when 
these grandiose aims are achieved will it 

“prepare to shift the administrative powers 
to fresh and conscientious politicians,” 
though without specifying how such politi- 
clans are to be found or chosen. It has 
neither pledged itsclf to hold elections nor 
set itself any time limit for its attempt to 
succeed where “corrupt and incompetent 
politicians ” failed. 

In foreign affairs, the junta promises to 
observe the United Nations charter, carry 
out its international obligations and 
Strengthen its ties with the United States. 
Although these pledges are accompanied by 
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an uncompromising statement of anti-com- 
munism, they have not, so far, mollified 
highly placed Americans in Seoul, who 
continue to view the junta with distaste or 
suspicion. A four-hour conference on Tues- 
day between General Magruder, who com- 
mands the United States and United 
Nations forces in Korea, and General Chung 
Hi Pak, the strong man of the new regime, 
broke up in deadlock. The American 
chargé d’affaires, Mr Marshall Green, is 
concerned about the legality of the new 
regime and has virtually said so in public. 
There is even talk of a reassessment of 
American economic aid to south Korea. A 
trial of endurance may therefore be on the 
way between Generals Chung and Chang 
(the titular premier) and the Americans, 
who can scarcely abandon south Korea but 
might prefer it to be ruled by some of the 
younger and more democratic officers said 
to be waiting in the wings. On Wednesday, 
the American government showed how it 
feels by rebuffing an attempt by General 
Chang to go to Washington and put his case 
to President Kennedy. 


AGRICULTURE AND EUROPE 


Brave Statistics 


R COLIN CLARK, the director of the 

Agricultural Economics Research 
Institute at Oxford, has long deserved a 
medal for very brave statistics. His latest 
and bravest estimates concern the effect on 
British food prices and agriculture of joining 
the common market.’ Even without making 


allowance for price reductions in manufac- — 


tures, Mr Clark believes that the impact of 
a new system of agricultural support on food 
prices would be to raise Britain’s total cost 
of living by less than 1 per cent, or about 
Is. per person per week ; this is less than the 
rise in prices that has taken place in Britain, 
while outside the common market, during 
the last two months alone. One may ques- 
tion some of Mr Clark’s individual esti- 
mates ; while agreeing that Britons would 
get their potatoes and vegetables more 
cheaply in Europe, one doubts whether the 
average Briton would really be allowed to 
pay 3.6d. per week less for his liquid milk. 
But obviously these relatively tiny figures— 
the biggest individual increase he foresees is 
8d. per head a week more for our meat— 
are approximately of the right total order of 
magnitude. A rough independent check 
on them is that Britain’s present agricul- 
tural subsidies of about £250 million a year 
are equal to only between 1 and 2 per cent 
of total consumer expenditure of around 
£16,000 million a year ; so that even if the 
whole burden of financing these was shifted 
from the taxpayer to food prices, a rise of 
between 1 and 2 per cent in the price of 
the total package of things bought by the 
consumer is presumably the most that could 
be expected. 

Despite farmers’ preparatory cries of woe, 
Mr Clark estimates that British and 
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Commonwealth farmers (if they continued 
to supply food in the same total volume as 
they do now) would between them enjoy an 
increase of income of about £145 million 
a year if Britain joined the common market. 
He says that farmers would earn more from 
their meat animals (substantially), their 
cereals, butter and cheese ; but less from 
liquid milk, potatoes and horticulture. Once 
again, one has a reservation about his esti- 
mate of a fall in milk prices; and the 
assumption of a stable volume of produc- 
tion after Britain joined the market is 
obviously a very wide one. But, more and 
more, every serious study of this problem 
points towards the same broad conclusion : 
the domestic “ agricultural obstacle ” in the 
way of Britain joining the European Econo- 
mic Community is being shown up as. 
quite largely, a red herring. In this respect 
an interesting letter from Labour’s agricul- 
tural peer, Lord Walston, appears on page 
881. 


NEW UNIVERSITIES 


Waiting for Robbins 


HE new umiversities authorised at 

Canterbury, Colchester and Coventry 
are to be followed by a fourth, within the 
next three months. Possibly it will be at 
Lancaster, since the north-west has been 
ignored in recent dispensations. After that 
Sir Keith Murray and the University Grants 
Committee will make no further recom- 
mendations until the Robbins committee on 
higher education has introduced new criteria 
into the selection system. Eight new foun- 





Sir Keith Murray: snail’s pace 


dations have now been approved since the 
war, in addition to the rise of university 
colleges at Hull and Leicester to full status. 
But fourteen years from now, assuming 
Brighton’s and not Keele’s rate of progress 
is aspired to, they will still be providing 
only some 24,000 places between them ; 
this is an advance at a snail’s pace. 

There is a temptation to plump for new 
sites in atmospheres of cloistered calm. 
(Canterbury is a prime example ; another is 
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the preference of Colchester to Chelmsford.) 
These sites may be attractive to non-scien- 
tific staff, but they involve further expendi- 
ture on residential accommodation without 
serving the immediate needs of the bulk of 
potential students drawn from the large 
conurbations. The greatest need is for a 
crash programme to cater for the qualified 
school leavers in this decade, not those of 
the late seventies and eighties. Coventry, 
which can expect to attract non-residential 
students from its immediate area, is a good 
choice now. For the post-Robbins round, 
places like Croydon would surely have much 
more to offer than decaying Baedeker sym- 
bols that want a new industry. If a subur- 
ban drive upsets some established donnish 
spheres of influence, so much the better. 
The case for setting up second universi- 
ties in the major cities (where, often enough, 
the existing foundations are past the stage 
where size brings economies) is a powerful 
‘one. The chief caveat lies where the local 
authorities already have an overspill prob- 
lem, as in Birmingham and Manchester, and 
do not relish the prospect of universities 
(which oreate five new jobs per student) 
when other factories are being turned away. 
But cannot higher education lead the way 
in, and eventually become the focus of, the 
overspill operations ? One other sugges- 
tion, which is not meant to be bizarre, is 
that the local authorities could do worse 
than look at the broad acres surrounding 
their present mental hospitals, some of 
which, the Minister of Health has said, will 
soon become defunct as more and more 


mental patients are passed to other forms of 


treatment. Why not turn some of these into 
universities ? 


CONGO 


Doubtful Gains 


NAKES still outnumber ladders on the 
Congo board. Each painfully achieved 
agreement is liable to be followed by a slip 
back toward chaos. The United Nations 
force has improved its position, and the 
immediate danger of civil war has receded. 
Mr Hammarskjéld’s envoys have induced 
President Kasavubu to accept the Security 
Council’s resolution of February 21st 
calling for the reorganisation of the Congo 
army, the removal of foreign mercenaries 
and political advisers, and the convening of 
parliament, The secretary-general has 
likewise received assurances of Belgian 
acceptance of the resolution. The mer- 
cenaries are mostly either in the bag or in a 
promising state of demoralisation; the 
Congolese soldiery is reported to be 
behaving itself for the moment ; and Mr 
Kasavubu has announced that he will 
convene parliament as soon as his Coquilhat- 
ville conference produces a new constitution. 
Unfortunately, the reality behind these 
outward signs of progress is less pleasing. 
As Mr Hammarskjéld ed last week, 

“ Belgium’s position still falls far short of 
what is required by the Security Council 
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resolution.” The worth of Mr Kasavubu’s 
word is dubious, in the light of his record ; 
his ability to make “his” troops accept 
reorganisation is even more questionable ; 
and he may use the return to duty in 
Leopoldville of the chief UN representative, 
Mr Dayal, as a pretext for going back on 
the new agreement. Meanwhile Mr 
Hammarskjéld’s other flank is still being 
savaged by the Russians, who are complain- 
ing bitterly about delay in implementing the 
resolution of February 21st—although they 
were alone in objecting to that resolution at 
the time. 


Conclave at ‘Coq’ 


T Coguilhatville, a constitution which 

breaks the Congo down into more than 
20 tribal components has been emerging 
from the curious conclave over which Mr 
Kasavubu presides, and down the back of 
whose neck General Mobutu’s soldiers 
breathe. The participants have not found 
it easy to leave. Mr Tshombe, who tried to, 
remains under guard, reportedly suffering 
from nervous strain. This week Mr 
Kalonji’s followers in south Kasai sent an 
aircraft to fetch him away, and it was 
promptly impounded. In the circumstances, 
Mr Gizenga can hardly be blamed either 
for turning down the original invitation to 
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Mr Gizenga tells his troops 


“Coq” or for viewing with suspicion the 
idea that parliament should meet in “ Leo.” 

His counter-proposal that parliament 
should meet at the Kamina base, under UN 
guard, calls for serious consideration. He 
and General Lundula (whose often 
rumoured defection from him has still not 
occurred) hold the north-east at least as 
firmly as their rivals hold the west. Whether 
or not a parliamentary quorum could be 
mustered without their goodwill, no parlia- 
mentary consensus on which the Congo 
could base its political future can be 
achieved by pretending that Mr Gizenga 
does not exist. 


ANGOLA 


African Province 


EWS about Angola escapes with the 
thousands of refugees who have fled 
the country, and who have presented the 
Congo with a burden of human suffering it 
is in no position to alleviate. Estimates of the 
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number of casualties vary, but it seems that 
many hundreds of Portuguese and mixed 
blood Angolans have been killed ; on the 
other side the number of African dead is 
measured in thousands, or tens of 
thousands. Killing has been indiscriminate. 
All Portuguese Angolans are armed, and 
they are supported by about thirty thousand 
troops. The work of the troops is not 
observed by accredited non-Portuguese 
correspondents, but it is believed to be 
starting in earnest now that the rainy season 
is coming to an end. An air traveller from 
Johannesburg to Brazzaville last week saw 
tiny patches of fire regularly breaking the 
boredom engendered by hundreds of miles 
of desolation. 

There is no reason.to disbelieve Portu- 
guese claims that the rebels are receiving 
outside help. The Bamileke tribe in the 
Cameroon Republic was for long given arms 
and support by organisations whose head- 
quarters are in Accra and Conakry. No 
African nationalist expects change to come 
peacefully to Angola. Ghana has admitted 
buying arms from Eastern and Western 
countries ; the Portuguese have reported the 
capture of 71 Ghanaian guerrillas. But to 
Africans in many parts of the continent, 
Angola is their province rather than 
Portugal’s. 

The Portuguese government is deluding 
itself, however, if it believes its own state- 
ments to the effect that the revolt is not 
essentially Angolan. Two Angolan organ- 
isations have long plotted to start it ; the 
leader of one of them, Roberto Holden, 
works from a headquarters in Leopoldville. 
If they are getting help from other sources, 
it is not the first time that outsiders have 
come to the aid of one faction in an Iberian 
battle. There is danger of a second self- 
delusion, an old one in Africa. There are 
indications that Dr Salazar is thinking in 
terms of economic and social reform to 
stave off the demand for political change. 
This has not worked in the rest of Africa : 
it is unlikely to be successful in the Angolan 
province. 


MALTA 


One Agreement 


HE belated agreement between the 

Colonial Office and Bailey (Malta) over 
the government loan for the conversion of 
the naval dockyard at Valletta into one suit- 
able for repairing merchant ships, will do 
something to reduce the feeling of uncer- 
tainty about Malta’s economic future. After 
the campaign against Mr Mintoff by 
the Catholic church, no doubt there will 
be hopes that the Maltese will be convinced 
that God and Mammon have allied against 
him. But the delay of a year in reaching 
agreement has weakened faith in the possi- 
bility of making the dockyard a commercial 


success, and put back the date at which it 
can become truly competitive for repaif 
work. 

The dispute between Baileys and the 
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Have a heart, Harvey ! It makes the place so untidy ! 





We're sympathetic, naturally. We know that a man’s morale can 
only stand just so much. And that doesn’t include the worries and 
frustrations of getting a big engineering or building project ‘ off 
the ground’. 

Why not come to Costains? Costains are geared to handle the 
whole operation, from the idea stage onwards. From the moment 
you and your consultants contact Costains the specialised 
knowledge and enthusiasm of the entire organisation are at your 
disposal. 


We plan — we work fast. You save time, expense...and your sanity. 


it’s never 
too soon 
to call in 


RICHARD COSTAIN LIMITED, 111 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON S.E.1 
Bristol - Canterbury - Coventry - Grays - Middlesbrough - Plymouth 
Middle East - Rhodesia - Nigeria - Canada - West Indies - South America - Australia 
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The Post and Telegraph Authorities of more than 80 countries 


rely on Marconi telecommunications equipment 


SURVEYS x Marconi’s telecommunications 
survey teams are at work in many parts of the 
world. Marconi’s is the only company main- 
taining a permanent research group working 
entirely on wave propagation. 


INSTALLATION x Marconi’s _ installation 
teams undertake complete responsibility for 
system installation, including erection of build- 
ings and civil engineering works as well as the 
installation of the telecommunications equip- 
ment and auxiliary plant. 


PLANNING « Marconi's vast experience is 
reflected in the quality of its system planning 
organisation which is constantly employed on 
planning major telecommunications systems 
for many parts of the world. 


MAINTENANCE x Marconi’s provide a com- 
plete system maintenance service and under- 
take the training of operating and maintenance 
staff, either locally or in England. Marconi's 
will also establish and manage local training 
schools for Post and Telegraph Authorities. 


Sal 


MARCONI 


COMPLETE COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS SURVEYED PLANNED INSTALLED MAINTAINED 
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Colonial Office had arisen when the com- 
pany decided, after its original scheme to 
modify the docks had been accepted and a 
loan of £6 million granted, that it would 
need to spend £2 million more to make the 
dockyard a commercial success, The 
increasing number of super-tankers meant 
that the dry docks would be too small to 
take an important part of the tanker fleet on 
which Baileys expected to depend for most 
of its custom. But the Colonial Office was 
reluctant to advance more money, and 
seems to have become suspicious about 
Baileys’ intentions—a somewhat illogical 
feeling that helps to account for the delay 
in reaching agreement. Baileys has now 
agreed to accept a loan of £74 million, 
which will mean that the extension of one 
dry dock will have to be postponed ; but 
this sum will pay for the extension of one 
dry dock to take ships of up to 85,000 tons 
and of another to:take 38,000 tonners, the 
lengthening of the main wharf and the 
building of a tank cleaning farm—where 
tankers can have their oil tanks cleared of 
sludge. Now that the United States is 
showing signs of ratifying the convention 
that restricts the dumping of oil at sea, and 
there is a chance that the terms of the con- 
vention may be stiffened next year, such 
facilities are becoming more essential in a 
repair yard. 

Baileys will soon be putting the civil 
engineering work out to tender, and hopes 
that the yard will be finished by the end of 
1963. In the meantime the Navy will again 
be expected to keep the men employed, with 
such commercial work as can be obtained 
with the present facilities—and the work on 
the yard itself. It is to be hoped that when 
the yard is finished, Malta will prove to 
have the same attraction for merchant ships 
seeking repair as it has had for warships 
over the last few thousand years. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Is Persuasion Enough? 


HE Commonwealth technical training 
week, which begins on Monday, 
deserves to be wished well. It is to be a 
full-dress, all - round - the - Commonwealth 
occasion (except, apparently, in St Kitts and 
the Falkland Islands), with Prince Philip and 
the Prime Minister due to put in an 
appearance at St Paul’s next Thursday and 
“10,000 major events ” promised through- 
out this country. It happens to be true that 
the more young people in the Common- 
wealth continue to be exposed to British 
systems of training the easier British ex- 
porters will find it to hang on to their 
markets: the barrier of technical idioms still 
counts for a great deal in a range of indus- 
tries from electricity distribution to plastics. 
But the chief moral that needs to be drawn 
lies nearer home. 
If publicity can help at all to improve the 
lagging British record in further education 
of all kinds, any sort of publicity is worth 
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trying. But is persuasion getting anyone in 
Britain anywhere ? For every congratula- 
tory address and pious aspiration voiced 
in the next seven days, some hard facts need 
to be kept in mind. Only about one-third 
of British boys and less than one-tenth of 
girls leaving school now enter apprentice- 
ships or other courses for skilled occupa- 
tions. These proportions are likely to fall 
next year when the “ bulge ” pushes an extra 
30 per cent (172,000) of school leavers into 
the labour market. It may be that the 
absence of easy employment prospects in 
some areas will encourage the more fore- 
sighted to get themselves what training they 
can—although existing unemployment 
areas, like Scotland, tend to have the worst 
record in technical education. But there is 
little sign of industry increasing its training 
facilities to cope with the “ bulge,” and the 
impetus towards day-release after the 1956 
White Paper has lost most of its drive. The 
increase in day-release students in the two 
years 1957-58 was more than 50,000: in the 
two years 1959-60 it was less than 9,000. 

Despite progress at higher levels, the 
ordinary fifteen-year-old still has little incen- 
tive from parents. or employers to do other 
than go for quick money in a dead-end job. 
The outcome of the Government’s long- 
winded explorations with education authori- 
ties, employers and trade unions on the right 
to day-release is likely to be more important 
than anything said or done in the coming 
week. Some local authorities are doubtful 
if they could cope with a flood of applicants, 
particularly of fifteen-year-old girls, but 
there is little doubt that most of the existing 
facilities are grossly. under-used. A pilot 
experiment in compulsory day release im 
selected areas is overdue. 


WORLD TRADE 


Prelude in Gatt 


IT by bit the features of the world-wide 

trade discussions that seem a logical 
complement to any British move to join the 
European common market are taking shape. 
Two new ideas—a joint western effort to 
increase imports of manufactures from the 
new industrial countries, and a joint effort 
to help Africa with aid and trade—were 
discussed on page 761 of The Economist 
of May 20th. Next week a practical start 
will be made on a third—world-wide tariff 
talks, designed to bring down the tariffs of 
all the major western countries. 

The talks, the first major round of bar- 
gaining in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade since 1951, have their 
origins in the creation of the common 
market. Some of the signatories of the 
Treaty of Rome felt from the start that 
their new common tariff would be a power- 
ful bargaining weapon for bringing Ameri- 
can tariffs down, but many people felt this 
was a pious wish until the Six, anxious to 
disarm outside critics, offered last spring to 
cut the tariff laid down in the treaty by 20 
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per-cent, provided others reciprocated. The 
move was encouraged by Mr Dillon, then 
assistant secretary for economic affairs at 
the State Department, who offered cuts of 
up to 20 per cent in the American tariff. 
The talks that start, after some delay, next 
week, have been called the “ Dillon round.” 
The British Government at first seemed less 
enthusiastic, but the recognition that the 
British tariff was the highest of the three, 
and that cuts in the common market tariff 
would only be made if Britain gave some- 
thing in return, have brought a welcome 
change of attitude in the Board of Trade. 
All three major industrial powers now seem 
prepared for serious bargaining, and 
important cuts, particularly in the higher 
European tariffs, should result. 

All this is relevant to the problem of join- 
ing the common market, because the com- 
mon market tariff is still too high to suit 
certain countries in the Commonwealth and 
the Seven. If it can be brought down in the 
Gatt talks, and perhaps reduced still more 
in a further bout of discussions with 
America when and if Britain joins, low tariff 
countries like Sweden and Switzerland will 
find it easier to participate in the customs 
union. Canada, too, whose manufactures 
might have to surmount the common tariff 
if Britain joined, would obviously benefit if 
the barrier were low. The Gatt talks thus 
provide a useful prelude to the main drama, 
the inevitable European negotiation. 


WORLD FOOD 


Tempered Optimism 


S INCE Malthus started the fashion in 

1798, there have been periodic scares 
that the world’s —— would outstrip 
food resources. at these gloomy fore- 


WORLD MOTOR CENSUS 


According to the American Auto- 
mobile there were 126 million vehicles 
in use at the beginning of 1961, 
7 million more than at the beginning 
of 1960. Nine of the sixteen million 
vehicles produced in 1960 were replace- 
ments. In the United States alone 


4,250,000 cars were scrapped. The 
United Kingdom’s figure of 250,000 is 


expected to rise this year because of 
the 10-plus test. 
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bodings have never been fulfilled may be 
attributed entirely to science and enterprise; 
or it may be in part that the problem of 
hunger is peculiarly prone to over-statement. 
On this latter point, Dr P. V. Sukhatme, of 
the Food and Agriculture Organisation, 
told the Royal Statistical Society last week 
that between one-third to one-half of the 
world’s population suffer from hunger or 
malnutrition—a less sombre conclusion than 
the widely-publicised one reached by Lord 
Boyd Orr in 1950 that “a lifetime of mal- 
nutrition and actual hunger is the lot of at 
least two-thirds of mankind.” Further study 
seems to have brightened the picture ; in- 
deed, some estimators have gone further 
than Dr Sukhatme and declared that the 
proportion of people seriously under- 
nourished today 1s extremely small. 

The plain truth is that the enormous dif- 
ficulties in, firstly, defining undernutrition 
or malnutrition and, secondly, assessing food 
consumption, have never been resolved. 
Nevertheless Dr Sukhatme has made a new 
appraisal of the evidence which deserves 
study. His broad conclusion is that average 
food supplies fall short of requirements, in 
terms of calories, by about I1 per cent in 
the Far East ; in the Near East, Africa and 
Latin America they are just about sufficient 
regionally, although obviously varying con- 
siderably from area to area; in Europe, 
North America and Australasia people eat a 
fifth more than they need. With about a 
quarter of India’s population reckoned to be 
underfed and perhaps nearly a fifth of 
China’s, the proportion of hungry people in 
the world is put at 10 to 15 per cent, imply- 
ing that between 300 and §00 million people 
are underfed. Nt surprisingly, since over 
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GRADUATED PENSIONS 


During the seven weeks to May 12th, 
a further 137,000 employees were con- 
tracted out of the graduated pension 
scheme, bringing the total number of 
non-participants to 4,294,000. With a 
little less from contributions and rather 
heavier expenditure anticipated, the 
surplus of the national insurance fund 
this year is now expected to be £29 
million compared with the £40 million 
estimated six months ago. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE BALANCE 
SHEET 1961-62 
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three-quarters of the calories in many of the 
under-developed countries are derived from 
cereals, starchy roots and sugar, it is sug- 
gested that the incidence of malnutrition is 
far higher. 

What is needed to fill the hunger gap, 
especially as population rises ? Dr Sukhatme 
makes some sophisticated calculations to 
show that in the Far East supplies of cereals 
would have to be more than doubled, and 
those of animal products multiplied six 
times, to bring an adequate level of nutrition 
by the end of the century. For the world as 
a whole, on the assumption that nations who 
are over-eating today will continue to do so, 
he reckons that food supplies would have to 
be more than doubled by 1980 and tripled 
by 2000 to “bring about a moderate im- 
provement in the level of nutrition of the 
people of the world.” This would require 
an increase in world agricultural production 
of slightly less than 3 per cent compound 
per year over the next forty years, an 
expansion that seems both desirable and 
entirely possible. 


-_ 


Indian Test-Case 


P RESIDENT KENNEDY’S drive for a bigger 
and better aid effort by the West is 
already meeting its first test in the search 
for funds for India’s new five-year plan. The 
Indian plan provides a textbook example of 
the need for long-term commitments by the 
West instead of the sporadic help given in 
the past. With this in mind, the American 
administration offered early this month, 
when a consortium of donor countries met 
in Washington, to give a billion dollars in 
the early years of the plan if Europe would 
do the same. 

The total of $2 billion together with 
World Bank aid, would go far towards cover- 
ing India’s needs. But so far the European 
response has fallen short of the target by 
$350 million. Next week, when the aid 
consortium meets again in Washington, the 
Europeans will have a chance to raise their 
bids. The main target of American pres- 
sure is west Germany, which offered $331 
million in Washington, with a part of this 
consisting merely of renewed short-term 
loans. But if the Americans’ goal is to be 
reached Britain too, which offered only $204 
million, will have to make a larger contribu- 
tion ; a bigger British offer would increase 
the pressure on west Germany to give more. 


SOVIET UNION 


Drones Through the Net 


rR new legislation against “ para- 
sites” has been quickly put into 
practice. The first batches of culprits have 
already been condemned to deportation. 
But will the new law in fact get rid of 
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“ speculation”? A perusal of recent Soviet 
court cases suggests that it may not. The 
middlemen whom the new law seeks to 
eliminate are a natural product of shortages 
and deficient planning. Since the housing 
shortage is most acute of all, it provides 
obvious scope for illicit profit through sub- 
letting or key money. But there is plenty 
of room for other forms of private enter- 
prise. 

Soviet consumption has risen considerably 
in the last decade ; but it has risen from a 
very low level, and shortages are still intensi- 
fied by the vagaries of distribution. In one 
Russian town you may be quite unable to 
find electric irons or prams or thermometers. 
Elsewhere these very goods may be plentiful, 
and an enterprising middleman can buy, 
transport and resell them with a very hand- 
some profit. The same is true of agricul- 
tural products: you can apparently make 
millions selling Caucasian oranges in Siberia. 
A third possibility of private gain is open to 
craftsmen. Tailors or shoemakers who work 
in co-operatives often also work privately in 
their spare time. But they need material to 
work with, and there is a good reward for 
the man who can find it in a leather or cloth 
factory. 

In Stalin’s time it was somewhat harder 
to earn extra money because a worker was 
almost tied to his bench by very strict labour 
laws. In that respect, the last few years 
have been more propitious for private enter- 
prise. But even Stalin’s harsh laws proved 
inadequate to suppress activities that sprang 
naturally from scarcity. It is only through 
a greater supply of consumer goods and a 
better system of distribution that the 
Russians can hope to find a solution. Depor- 
tation is no cure, but an admission of failure. 


JORDAN 
Quiet Wedding 


OMANTIC love found its way into 

“\ medizval literature through the love 
songs and ballads of Islam. Arabs are able 
to accept, at least as philosophically as 
Europeans, the notion that the hazards of 
love can strike kings and beggars alike. After 
the first shower of criticisms in the Egyptian 
press, the Arab world has been noticeably, 
and courteously, reticent in its comments 
on the marriage between King Hussein and 
Miss Muna el-Hussein (once Miss Toni 
Gardiner) arranged to take place _ this 
Thursday. The king’s wish to have a very 
quiet wedding has been respected ; his 
private life, as he insists, is his own, and if 
his subjects are not enthusiastic about the 
proceedings, neither are they rude. While 
it is evident that some people’s hesitation to 
congratulate the king unreservedly stems 
from a sincere respect and concern for his 
welfare, the frozen embarrassment of some 
British comment has not gone down well in 
Jordan. It would be more seemly to wish 
the young king contentment and domestic 
serenity in a life that has so far been over- 
charged with responsibility and harassment. 
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Although by itself the marriage is un- 
likely to develop into a major political issue, 
especially as the king is not to make his wife 
his queen, it would be unrealistic not to 
admit that it has added to the king’s vulner- 
ability. Should Cairo have wanted to pick 
a new quarrel with Amman, King Hussein’s 
choice of a bride might have been as good a 
pretext as any. As things are, a meeting 
between the two leaders is still on the cards. 
A couple of weeks ago, after a delay of more 
than a month, President Nasser replied, 
rather curtly, to the king’s second letter. 
While making it clear that he saw no use in 
continuing this correspondence, he wished 
the king success in achieving his aspirations 
and welcomed the prospect of their meeting 
in person. For the time being, at least, the 
truce between the United Arab Republic 
and Jordan continues. 


SUMMITRY 
ee 


A Mosaic of Neutrals 


Sede; TITO AND NASSER have sent 
out about thirty invitations to a summit 
conference of uncommitted countries to be 
held some time before next autumn’s session 
of the United Nations General Assembly. 
Some twenty of those invited have already 
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replied favourably ; they include President 
Sukarno, whose own proposal, made in 
March, for a new summit meeting @ la 
Bandung seems to be holding fire, and Mr 
Nehru, whose response to the earlier In- 
donesian invitation was unenthusiastic. 
Some Latin American countries, including 
Cuba, have been invited as well as Asian 
and African countries. Ambassadors and 
officials have started consultations in Cairo 
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Marshal Tito: moving spirit 


to decide the time, place and agenda of the 
meeting, and whether any other countries 
qualify for invitations. 

It is a safe guess that Marshal Tito is 
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Agriculture and Europe 


Sir—It is a pleasant change to find myself 
in wholehearted agreement with anything 
that you write on agriculture: but to my 
mind your article of May 2oth sets out the 
relevant facts with complete fairness and 
objectivity. 

Whatever may be the problems arising 
from the change from one price system to 
another the inescapable and fortunate fact 
remains that British farmers are lower cost 
producers than almost every other European 
country of those commodities where inter- 
European trade exists. When this is not the 
case, as for instance, with Danish pigs, 
genuine free trade would lead to increased 
Danish exports to Germany, where the con- 
sumption of pigmeat is high, and the prices 
paid to German farmers are also higher: 
thus releasing Danish pressure on the 
British market. In any situation where con- 
ditions approaching free trade exist it is clear 
that the British farmer has nothing to fear 
from free competition. 

But politics as well as economics enter 
into farming prices: and here again a closer 
association with Europe cannot weaken the 
British farmer’s position. At the moment 
he makes up a very small minority of voters 
—and the influence any section of the com- 


munity can exert upon. the government is 
directly proportional to the number of votes 
it disposes of. In all European countries, 
on the other hand, the agricultural vote is 
of far greater importance: so the British 
farmer can rest assured that agricultural 
interests will receive greater consideration 
in the councils of Europe than in the 
councils of Westminster. 

There is one further point which you do 
not mention in your article: if Britain were 
to become a full member of the Common 
Market the British farmer would find that 
some of his requirements were cheaper—for 
instance machinery from Europe is subject 
to 10 per cent duty. So the chances are 
that by entering the Common Market we 
would find a slight reduction in our costs, 
a slight increase in our average prices, and 
a considerable increase in our political 
influence. It is not the farmer who should 
be giving, or having, the headaches: it is the 
consumer.—Yours faithfully, WALSTON 
Newton, Cambs 


Vietnam 


Sir—Answering the letter from Mr Ngo 
Dinh Luyen (one of Diem’s brothers) 
published in The Economist of May 13th, 
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the moving spirit behind this enterprise. 
During his recent African tour he frequently 
referred to the need to strengthen the unity 
of the “ non-aligned” countries so that— 
without, of course, themselves forming a 
third force—they could act as a moderating 
influence on the western and eastern blocks. 
In itself this is a sensible aspiration, especi- 
ally as both the two major powers are now 
more anxious than ever to present an attrac- 
tive image of themselves to the uncommitted 
countries. But as Marshal Tito said during 
one of his African speeches, the uncom- 
mitted countries are a “ mosaic ” of different 
state and social systems—and of points of 
view. Uncommitted between the two big 
power blocks, they represent many diverse 
mental, ideological and practical commit- 
ments towards specific problems. To get 
the uncommitted countries to form a united 
front on, say, the Congo, or disarmament, 
would be a startling achievement. 

Yet a gathering at which the noses of the 
uncommitted countries are firmly rubbed 
in the hard and intractable realities of dis- 
armament and other problems could be a 
useful and salutary affair. If this conference 
comes off, it is to be hoped that the—as it 
were—older and more experienced neutrals, 
like India and Jugoslavia, will seize the 
opportunity of giving some short, but not 
easy,° lessons in the facts of international 
life to their less experienced associates. 


and in my quality of acting leader of the 
Free Democratic Party of Vietnam, I want 
to point out that Dr Dan graduated from 
Harvard University, is a well-known anti- 
communist fighter and a pro-western leader 
who, for six years, has continuously opposed 
Diem’s despotism and who, with strong 
support from the population, won a sweep- 
ing victory at the 1959 elections. But Diem, 
who considers Dr Dan as. his most danger- 
ous rival, has resorted to unlawful means 
to prevent him from taking his seat in the 
National Assembly. 

As for the part played by Dr Dan in the 
recent military coup, it should be noted 
that Dr Dan joined the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee only five hours after Mr Diem had 
officially recognised that committee and 
solemnly promised basic reforms (fournal 
de lExtréme-Orient, November 12, 1960). 
The unavowed purpose of Dr Dan’s arrest 
was to prevent him from taking part in the 
presidential elections of April 9, 1961, 
which he would certainly have won if he 
had been authorised to run. 

The Vietnamese people do not feel happy 
about their lot: how could they when com- 
munist subversion and terrorist activities 
are growing in the country, stimulated by 
popular discontent against Diem’s regime, 
characterised by despotism, nepotism and 
corruption. 

As for the recent presidential elections, 
Mr Diem practically ran alone. Dan has 
been imprisoned and the two candidates 
permitted to oppose Mr Diem were political 
unknowns. There were no elections, it was 
merely window-dressing. 
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To close my letter, may I cite Walter 
Lippmann (New York Herald Tribune, 
May 4th): “ Our man (Diem) is extremely 
unpopular, his government both reactionary 
and corrupt.” That is the truth—Yours 
faithfully, PHAM Huy Co 
Paris 


Restrictive Practices Court 


StrR—In your review in your issue of May 
13th of Fair Trade : Resale Price Mainten- 
ance Re-examined by Mr Friday and myself 
you said that we were both “ more or less 
publicly committed to their cause” and 
you justify that so far as I am concerned 
by pointing out that I had “testified for 
respondents before the Restrictive Practices 
Court.” 

In fact I have given evidence before the 
court only once, m connection with Water 
Tube Boilers, and as this plant may well 
cost several million pounds and is supplied 
by the manufacturers direct to the user, it 
is difficult to see what rpm has to do with it. 

The point I wish to raise is, however, of 
more general importance, namely, the assist- 
ance which economists can and ought to 
give to the Restrictive Practices Court in 
cases of this kind. As I see it, the prime 
duty of an economist witness is to the court ; 
and, although it is no doubt true that a 
particular industry would not ask him to 
give evidence if his own views were not on 
balance in favour of the particular practices 
before the court, he should hold himself free 
to assist the court in argument as an expert 
in the theory of industrial economics which- 
ever way the argument may tend. In other 
words, he is not before the court either to 
uphold or condemn at all costs any par- 
ticular practice in industry but only in so 
far as in the particular circumstances he 
thinks those practices are or are not 
economically in the public interest. 

The court is composed of a judge sitting 
with laymén who are not economists. It 
has constantly to solve economic problems. 
The Registrar in the selection of his argu- 
ments is commonly advised by an economist 
who frequently gives evidence ; and it seems 
to me that the court should have the 
advantage of hearing the contrary economic 
arguments properly expressed. In the 


Water Tube Boilers case I undertook this 
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covering 57 countries or groups of countries 
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Former French Tropical 
Africa 


The report describes and examines the moves 
towards close co-ordination and collaboration a 
the ex-French countries. The role of the E.E.C. an 
of France in their development, and the countries’ 
own plans are discussed. Trade results and prospects 
are analysed. - 
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only after prolonged and detailed study of 
the industry, and in my evidence I examined 
the possible detriments as well as the 
benefits of the working of the agreement. 
The agreement was in fact upheld in its 
entirety by the court.—Yours faithfully, 

P. W. S. ANDREWS 
Nuffield College, Oxford 


How Ulster Stands 


S1r—The tone of the article in your issue 
of May 13th is such that one would be 
pardoned for assuming it was written by 
someone with a Southern Irish background 
who has obviously never forgiven Ulster 
for choosing to remain in the. United King- 
dom when the Irish Free State seceded in 
1922. The author writes glibly about the 
“ occasional explosives of the Irish Repub- 
lican Army ” but glosses over the fact that 
during the last four-and-a-half years there 
have been 300 major raids on Ulster—they 
are still going on—in which five policemen 
have been murdered, 26 policemen and 
others wounded and nearly a million pounds 
worth of damage caused to property. The 
“armed police” mentioned in the article 
are the legacy of Southern hostility since 
the Ulster Parliament was established. 

The truth about the coal situation men- 
tioned by the author is that the National 
Coal Board fixes coal prices, not Northern 
Ireland. 

The author sees something sinister in the 
fact that the same Government has been in 
power since the Northern Ireland Parlia- 
ment was established. This, of course, is 
the will of the people expressed clearly at 
every election since 1921. Would the author 
deny to Ulster the right to elect the Govern- 
ment of its choice? Then there is the gerry- 
mandering allegation—old stuff, indeed. 
The parliamentary election results under 
the existing single-seat system are almost 
identical with those in earlier years under 
the system of proportional representation. 

Although unemployment still continues 
to be the major problem, 160 new industries 
have been introduced. While some have 
failed to employ the expected numbers, 
many others have far exceeded the employ- 
ment target. Ulster’s advance factory pro- 
gramme, under which ready-made factories 
are built by the Government, has been an 
unqualified success. Only one factory has 
failed to attract a tenant. The fact that nine 
American concerns, including such giants as 
Du Pont and Chemstrand, have plants in 
Ulster amounts to a vote of confidence in 
the country’s stability and its attractiveness 
as a location for new industries. American 
business concerns are not particularly noted 
for their sentimentality. Ulster’s persistent 
unemployment problem has been tragically 
aggravated in recent months by a run-down 
in employment in the shipyards and further 
contraction in the linen industry—in both 
cases due to factors which are outside the 
control of the Ulster Government. 

Total trade and exports—worth £680 
million and £322 million respectively— 
have doubled in value in the last decade. 
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The farming industry produces about eight 
per cent of the gross output of the United 
Kingdom as a whole although it comprises 
only 23 per cent of the total area. Remark- 
able advances have been made in the health 
and hospital services and Ulster has the 
lowest death-rate as well as the highest 
birth-rate in the United Kingdom. One in 
three of Ulster’s school population is being 
taught in a new school and more than one 
in four of the entire population has been 
re-housed. Ulster has spent on houses, 
schools and hospitals relatively more than 
Great Britain. 

Unemployment was heavier and distress 
a great deal more widespread when Ulster, 
rejecting any idea of a united Ireland, chose 
in 1921 to maintain her centuries-old asso- 
ciation with Britain, with which it has 
common ideals, loyalties and outlook. 
Advantages have undoubtedly accrued to 
Ulster—the same is true of many areas in 
the United Kingdom—but there have been 
obligations too. These Ulster has fully 
honoured. Ulster stood steadfastly beside 
Britain in its darkest and finest hour, all 
its manpower and resources being at 
Britain’s disposal.—Yours faithfully, 
London, SW7 RATHCAVAN 


Invisible Production 


S1r—You write that “ industrial production 
has not risen much in Britain for nearly a 
year now, and it follows that the general 
standard of living has not been enabled to 
rise quickly either.” But does it follow ? 
I suggest that even though industrial 
production might not rise at all, it would 
still be possible for the general standard 
of living to rise very considerably if a policy 
of unilateral tariff cuts, making the same 
amount of money go further, were accom- 
panied by an invisible export drive. The 
advantage of invisible exports compared 
with visible is that they do not require the 
importation of, and payment for, raw 
materials.—Yours faithfully, 
OLIVER SMEDLEY 
Free Trade Union and 
Cobden Club, EC2 


London Docks 


Smr—In your article “ The Docks Nettle” 
of May 6th you say “. . . when importers 
ensure that lorries do not have to hang 
around for nonsensical periods waiting for 4 
load. . . .” . 

My company is an importer of a con- 
siderable number of small consignments 
and I shall be interested to know in what 
way the writer of the article in question 
thinks that we could have any influence 
whatsoever on the time wasted by our lorry 
drivers while waiting to be loaded at the 
docks. In common with very many other 
importers we find ourselves completely frus- 
trated in all our dealings with the London 
docks, both import and export and we shall 
be very glad indeed to receive any concrett 
suggestions as to t we ourselves caf 
do to ease the situation.—Yours faithfully, 
Enfield, Middlesex R. D. PEAcHEY 
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The Second New Deal 


The Age of Roosevelt, Vol. II: The 
Politics of Upheaval. 


By Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 
Heinemann, 749 pages. 63s. 


_ the title of Professor Schlesinger’s third 
volume has a rather indeterminate ring 
this is only a fair enough echo of the char- 
acter of the years he is now describing. We 
have left behind the glorious try-everything- 
once biennium of The Coming of the New 
Deal ; the third volume opens with the 
President, despite his midterm successes at 
the polls, baffled and indecisive ; it ends 
with him triumphant in every state of the 
union save Maine and Vermont ; but the 
line from frustration to victory is not a 
direct or single one. These are years which 
resist the formative hand of historiography. 

For all that, Professor Schlesinger has 
had a very good try at imposing order on 
the welter of events. His main shaping con- 
cept is the idea of a Second New Deal. The 
first was an attempt to plan the economy 
with NRA and AAA as the main planning 
agencies and with anarchy and irresponsi- 
bility as the enemies. The second rests 
on a willing acceptance of competition 
and diversity but seeks to reform the 
tules of the game to protect the weakest 
and curb the strongest. It revives the 
Brandeis hostility to bigness and draws 
on the budgetary techniques of Keynes. 
This distinction is elaborated at length 
in what are perhaps the most persuasive 
pages in this always fascinating volume. 
But with commendable frankness Pro- 
fessor Schlesinger also prints (among the 
jumble of footnotes stowed away like lug- 
gage “ Not Wanted on Voyage ” in the 50 
odd pages of his hold) a rather impressive 
dissent from Mr Leon Keyserling, who 
argues in effect that both New Deals were 
incoherent and that the second derives what 
character it has from a loss of momentum 
and a political switch from a “ strategy of 
unity” to a “ strategy of division.” 

The difference is fundamental. If Mr 
Keyserling is right, then the old anti- 
Roosevelt charge that for constructive pur- 
pose he substituted the fomentation of class 
hostility gains in credibility; if we accept the 
Schlesinger thesis, then we will worry less 
about the author’s slightly offhand treat- 
‘Ment of the opposition case. (This, inci- 
dentally, does not extend to Professor 
Schlesinger’s handling of the Landon cam- 
paign in 1936 ; these are among the freshest 
and most balanced pages in the book, backed 
by some very illuminating material from the 
Landon papers.) 

Whichever we accept, however, there re- 


mains in the crowded panorama of these 
years a colourful jumble of events that 
cannot be reduced to any intellectual pat- 
tern and which Professor Schlesinger has 
wisely been content merely to record, with 
appropriate relish, for what they are. The 
Louisiana hay-ride of Huey Long, the ugly 
proto-fascist movements of Father Coughlin 
and Gerald K. Smith, the touching crusade 
of Dr Townshend are all phenomena of a 
period when political energies are released 
faster than they can be harnessed. They 
make splendid reading and are excellently 
told. They get drawn together only as the 
currents of politics suck every minor move- 
ment into the irresistible onrush of the 1936 
presidential campaign, with which this 
volume closes. Here in a smooth and grip- 
ping (if not very analytic) final sequence 
Professor Schlesinger, as both historian and 
campaigner, brings his immensely readable 
and stimulating history abreast of another 
milestone in its progress. Let us hop: that 
the distraction of the New Frontier will not 
delay the appearance of volume four. 


Motivational Research 
The Strategy of Desire 


By Ernest Dichter. 
T. V. Boardman. 320 pages. 25s. 


[ is reported that Dr Ernest Dichter can 
justify the considerable fees he charges 
for his services to American advertising 
agents by just sitting and talking. Even 
though they may not buy, for their cus- 
tomers’ products, the full motivational 
research treatment which he sells (incident- 
ally, anyone who is led by his title— 
President of the Institute of Motivational 
Research—into thinking that Dr Dichter is 
not selling anything will soon be put right 
by this book) there is always a good chance 
that they will pick up from his conversation 
the germ of a few good gimmicks. But from 
now on they will be able to buy this book 
and dispense if they wish with the personal 
consultations. For into a single volume Dr 
Dichter has thrown—“ thrown ” is certainly 
the word to describe the effect produced— 
dozens of the sort of ideas that have earned 
him the title of father of motivational 
research. 

Here also is some of the evidence of the 
validity of his claim to that title—some but 
not all, for no thorough and systematic 
account of individual motivational research 
studies is here given. It is clear that Dr 
Dichter is constantly asking himself why 
consumers are buying particular products. 
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It is also clear that he applies psychological 
techniques to this question. After that any- 
thing might happen. The “answers ” 
which are suggested to some of the ques- 
tions he has been asked include a few that 
look like very shrewd common sense and 
some that look like—and are—pretentious, 
pseudo-scientific nonsense. But most of it 
is good fun if you do not take it—as some 
solemn social investigators appear to have 
done—as a serious contribution to philo- 
sophical and psychological inquiry. 

The most illuminating comment on the 
book is contained in its own implied claim 
to be the answer to Mr Packard’s “ The 
Hidden Persuaders.” Both books are mis- 
cellaneous collections of quaint stories 
roughly classified under chapter headings 
and only vaguely connected with the vast 
morals drawn from them. The main 
differences are, first, that Dr Dichter is an 
originator of stories whereas Mr Packard is 
a retailer of them and, second, that Mr P. 
has slightly more skill in arranging his 
material than Dr D., who has no skill 
whatever in that direction. 


Long Sight 
George Orwell 
By Richard Rees. 
Secker and Warburg. 160 pages. 18s. 
IR RICHARD REES, who was a friend of 


Orwell’s for the last twenty years of his 
life, has written a very sympathetic study of 


BUSINESS 
FINANCE 


F. W. Paish, M.C., M.A. 2nd edition. 
Since the first edition of this book was 
published in 1953, much has happened in — 
the financial world. Therefore, for the new 
edition the contents have been completely 
revised and new statistics have been 
incorporated, so that the book is fully up to 
date. ‘‘As always, Professor Paish 
expresses himself with admirable lucidity 
and directness. He writes with an intimate 
practical, as well as theoretical, knowledge 
of his subject, and his book should be 
invaluable not only to students of economics 
but also to budding bankers and stock- 
brokers and accountants, and indeed to 
any young man or woman intending to 
make a career in the City or business 
administration.” —Economic Journal. 

15/- net 
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his works and character. It is not a bio- 
graphy: only so much information is given 
about his life as is needed to explain his 
writings. For all Orwell’s pessimism and 
suffering, the impression left is a singularly 
happy one. The time was out of joint, but 
not the man. He reacted to it with 
abnormal sensitiveness; his short-term 
views and feelings were often rather dis- 
terted ; but he was one of the few real 
prophets of his time, and when he focused 
his view on the long term, he had no equal 
for sanity, perception and goodness. Justice 
was his passion ; and he opposed lying and 
bullying wherever he found it. No one was 
less a dupe of contemporary fallacies. 

Several people recently—Sir Richard 
Rees among them—have grouped Orwell 
with others who typify revolt in various 
forms against the tradition which is most 
unfashionable today: the groups vary, but 
always include D. H. Lawrence and usually 
Dr Leavis. Orwell stands alone among 
‘such type-figures in this, that everyone 
accepts him, revolters and traditionalists 
alike. His deepest beliefs were those of the 
honnéte homme, and his analysis of the way 
we all betray them so glaringly simple— 
‘once it had been done by a man of genius— 
that no one can resist it. 

It is the two great satires that are likely 
to last. How long, perhaps, depends on the 
development of nations; but one can 
prophesy a good life to books that have 
added words and ideas to the language and 
have lifted the scales off the political eyes 
of many men. Sir Richard Rees’s book can 
be recommended to anyone who has read 
“ Animal Farm” and “ Nineteen Eighty- 
Four” and wants encouragement to go a 
little further. 


Merchant Princes 
Rathbones of Liverpool, 1845-73 
By Sheila Marriner. 


Liverpool University Press. 259 pages. 30s. : 


N the early nineteenth century the 

Rathbones, a long-established merchant 
family, were mainly concerned with the 
import of American cotton. During the 
depressed years of the 1840s, and stimu- 
lated by the sons of the family, the firm 
started to diversify its activities, and in the 
mid-Victorian trading boom it conducted a 
widespread business, primarily as a com- 
mission house, in tea, silk and breadstuffs. 
Rathbones had houses in China, London 
and New York as well as in Liverpool, and 
they were merchant bankers and ship- 
owners as well as shipping and insurance 
agents. Their growth was prodigious, and 
their capital rose from under £40,000 in 
1842 to £600,000 thirty years later. They 
left behind a business correspondence so 
extensive that it partly makes up for the 
absence of surviving accounts, and from 
their papers Miss Marriner has written a 
scholarly and well-organised account of 
their operations during their most flourish- 
ing years. Her book is not just another 
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house history, but an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the history of the organisation and 
finance of international trade in the nine- 
teenth century. 

The great expansion of world trade in 
that century is too readily taken for granted 
as the inevitable outcome of falling trans- 
port costs and marked differences in com- 
parative advantage. But much depended 
on the ability of trading houses to handle 
successfully the complex problems pre- 
sented by new products and new sources of 
supply. A merchant house like Rathbones 
was, of course, in a good position to expand, 
since the organisation devised to trade in 
one commodity could be adapted to deal 
with others. But to acquire the necessary 
expertise, establish a network of correspon- 
dents and agents, build up reputation and 
confidence, assess changing risks and devise 
methods of dealing with them—all this 
called for abilities of a very ‘high order. 
Such abilities the family and its associates 
evidently possessed, particularly William 
Rathbone the sixth (the father of Eleanor 
Rathbone, MP) and their London agent 
the vigorous Mr Lidderdale, who became 
Governor of the Bank of England. 

Towards the end of the century the firm 
ran down. Better communications reduced 
the scope for commission business. A firm 
with such a diversity of interests was not 
well adapted to survive the competition of 
more specialised concerns. They might 
have developed their acceptance business 
and like many merchant houses have ended 
up as a finance company and issuing house; 
but they did not in fact do so. The main 
cause of their later contraction seems to 
have been a weakening of the desire to 
make wealth and the increased calls of 
philanthropy and politics. The family had 
made enough to pursue these activities and 
were not keen enough to adapt their 
methods to changed circumstances. Miss 
Marriner has concentrated on the decades 
of expansion, but in doing so she illuminates 
the defects as well as the great merits of 
the family firm as a form of enterprise. 


The Liberal Democrat 


Locke’s Two Treatises of Government. 
A Critical Edition with Introduction 

and Notes 

By Peter Laslett. 

Cambridge University Press (1960). 534 
pages. 55s. 


Locke on War and Peace 

By Richard H. Cox. 

Oxford University Press (1960). 240. pages. 
35s. 


OHN LOCKE, more than any other, is 
the theorist of liberal democracy. We 

had to wait, however, till 1957 for an autho- 
ritative biography, given us by Mr 
Cranston; and now at last we have a critical 
edition of Locke’s masterpiece in political 
theory, the “Two Treatises of Govern- 
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ment.” This is a work of careful scholar- 
ship, in which the editor has tried to realise 
Locke’s intentions as Locke himself, des- 
pite frustrating wrangles with his printer, 
was never able to do. Since 1948, scholars 
have had access to the Lovelace Collection 
of Locke’s papers now in the Bodleian, Mr 
Laslett has worked besides through Locke’s 
own library, still in one collection in the 
possession of the Earl of Lovelace. As a 
result, some remarkable blows have been 
struck at the Locke mythology. 

The long-accepted legend that the “ Two 
Treatises ” were written in 1689 to justify 
the Glorious Revolution is now certainly 
refuted. It seems that they were substan- 
tially completed between 1679 and 1682, 
before Locke’s exile in Holland, and that 
he did not have access to the manuscript 
again until 1687, or even until 1689. They 
were occasioned, then, not by the Revolu- 
tion, but by the Exclusion Bill controversy, 
and by the plots that followed it. Mr 
Laslett’s story has something of the fascina- 
tion of a detective story and a spy thriller 
combined. Locke seems to have been 
involved in the Whig intrigues with 
Monmouth and in the Rye House Plot, not 
simply by association with Shaftesbury, 
but on his own account. So we need not 
wonder at his extreme caution and secretive- 
ness, and at his disclaimers, almost to his 
death, of the authorship of the “Two 
Treatises.” 

Mr Laslett believes that the second 
treatise no less than the first was directed 
against the patriarchal theory of Sir Robert 
Filmer, and not, as some critics have sup- 
posed, against Hobbes, who was already 
discredited anyway, and whose work Locke 
professes not to know. Nevertheless, there 
are certain resemblances to the “ Levia- 
than.” However, according to Mr Laslett, 
Locke’s book is “ quite unlike it in doc- 
trine.” Locke “ rejected Hobbes’s psycho- 
logical assumptions and also his entirely 


rationalistic, unempirical view of natural 


law.” 

According to Mr Cox, however, so far 
from attacking Hobbes, Locke agreed with 
him on all essential points. But because 
Hobbes’s doctrines were dangerously 
unfashionable, he skilfully concealed the 
real trend of his argument. For instance, 
the state of nature described in the second 
chapter of the second treatise appears to 
be a social state, under a rational law of 
nature, and distinct from a state of war. 
Men exchange it for civil society only on 
account of certain “ inconveniences.” But 
by the time we reach Chapter XIX, we 
learn that the dissolution of government 
leads to a condition much like Hobbes’s 
state of nature, the war of each against all. 
Again, Locke’s theory of natural law seems 
at first to echo Hooker, as an account of 
moral obligations. But it turns out, accord- 
ing to Mr Cox, to be a theory of rights 
depending on interest and _ inclination, 
above all on the inclination of every man 
to preserve himself. So Locke is found to 
be echoing not Hooker but Hobbes. In this 
Mr Cox disagrees with Mr Laslett, who 
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Knows what he likes—Henry Yeoman. of whiteness. The pulp is then shipped to 
eek Knows what his family likes, too. So at week- = England to be made into card. Card from 
pS Pal ends he brings home ice-cream in cartons. which high-quality cartons are made. Like 
Sahoe Handy, hygienic cartons made from good, these cartons which bring ice-cream to 
strong card. And that’s where chemicals millions of Yeomans! 

from Vancouver come in. This is only one of the ways in which 
; At Vancouver is a plant of the Electric A & W chemicals play a part in the life of 
Reduction Company of Canada Ltd., one of © Mr. Yeoman. As one of the biggest organisa- 
the companies of the Albright & Wilson tions in the British Chemical Industry, the 
Group. The plant produces sodium chlorate, Albright & Wilson Group contributes—but 

used in bleaching wood pulp toahigh degree —_ we could go oniike this... 
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detects in Locke a belief in a “ natural poli- 
tical virtue”’—a kind of social conscience. 
Again, Mr Cox seems to disregard alto- 
gether Locke’s assertion that we have a 
duty to God to preserve ourselves, as His 
creatures and therefore His property. Our 
natural rights are ultimately conditions for 
carrying out this duty, at least as much as 
for realising our interests. 

Mr Cox does not rely sinfply on a logi- 
cal analysis of Locke’s apparent inconsisten- 
cies. These are not, he believes, accidental. 
Locke was following a deliberate policy of 
concealment, but he carefully provided, in 
his analysis of Filmer’s methods of insinua- 
tion, a key also to his own. Mr Cox deci- 
phers the treatises, with a thoroughness and 
ingenuity that sometimes recall the more 
imaginative interpretations of the Book of 
Revelations. Thus he finds it significant 
that Locke’s shift of position on the state 
of nature begins, according to Mr Cox, in 
Chapter IX, which is precisely the mid- 
point of the Second Treatise: “ There are 
243 sections in the Second Treatise, and 
Chapter [X begins with sec. 123.” 

Nevertheless, Mr Cox’s examination of 
Locke’s inconsistencies is very persuasive; 
and if his explanation seems improbable, 
it i$ at least a better one than Mr Laslett 
has to offer. For Mr Laslett tells us that 
Locke’s political theory is not philosophy 
at all, and does not set out to be. And so, 
it seems, we need not take his contradictions 
too seriously. 

The point of Mr Cox’s interpretation is 
to develop its consequences for the theory 
of international relations. For if the state 
of nature is really a state of war, and the 
law of nature only a potentiality in nature. 
international relations are necessarily iaw- 
less. The “ federative power,’ which is 
Locke’s term for the functions of the 
Foreign Office and defence ministries, is 
not the side issue in Locke’s theory that 
most commentators make of it, but is the 
most important of all sides of government, 
since the problem of security is paramount. 
And this leads Mr Cox to a different view 
of individual rights in civil society from 
the one usually offered. If Locke scholars 
are not disposed to accept Mr Cox’s case, 
he has at least made out a claim to an 
answer. 


Unhonoured Inventor 
F. W. Lanchester 
By P. W. Kingsford. 


Edward Arnold (1960). 246 pages. 30s. 


W. LANCHESTER was one of the greatest 

. of British inventors, with a mind so 
versatile that his achievements ranged from 
the theory of flight to the improvement of 
machine tools. The car to which he gave 
his name was only an incident in his career ; 


and, though it represented the only original _. 


work in automobile in 
Britain during the pioneering epoch, it had 
little influence on the more empirical engi- 
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neers who fitted better into the life of the 
industry. His work on aerodynamics, which 
began in 1894 with a paper that formulated 
the vortex theory of lift—and was rejected 
by the Physical Society—culminated with 
his two volumes on aerodynamics, published 
in 1907 and 1908. These have had much 
influence on aircraft designers, though many 
of those in Britain were the last to appre- 
ciate the value of Lanchester’s ideas. Un- 
happily, his only attempt to produce an 
aeroplane was abortive, so that he was denied 
the fulfilment of his abilities and the indus- 
try their use. He was instead limited to the 
role of a member of the Advisory Committee 


for Aeronautics, where he had to try to: = 


advise those who could not understand his 
book. After the first war, his creative gifts 


“began to decline ; his last venture, itito high- 


fidelity sound reproduction at the time of 
the slump, lost him his savings. In between 
his major studies he had found time to 
invent air-supported domes, among other 
ideas that have since been adopted, and to 
make some of the first studies in opera- 
tional research. He died in real poverty 
in 1946, embittered against a society, and 
a industries, which he felt had cheated 

Mr Kingsford’s book is the first biography 
of Lanchester to be published ; and, though 
it does contain much interesting informa- 
tion on his life and work, it is disappointing 
as a portrait of a genius. One would like 
to know more about Lanchester’s methods 
of work on the many subjects that he 
studied, and to have a rather less muted 
account of the disputes with lesser men— 
and he was néver reluctant to let le 
know that they. were his inferiors—which 
marked his life. It is unfortunate that Mr 
Kingsford did not inform himself better 
about the early history of motoring or about 
the technicalities of car design ; his failings 
limit the value of his writings on this aspect 
of Lanchester’s career. The absence of an 
index largely nullifies the book’s value as 
a collection of facts about Lanchester’s 
career. 


The First Roue 


The Scandalous Regent: A Life of 
Philippe, Duc d’Orléans 1674-1723 and of 
his family 

By W. H. Lewis. 

André Deutsch. 228 pages. 21s. 


HE seventeenth century Dukes of 


Orleans might fairly be called delin- 


quents: Gaston instigated, and subse- 
quently deserted, almost every conspiracy 


_ from the Day of Dupes to the Fronde ; the 


Regent’s father was a scent-soaked pervert 
suspected of murdering his first wife ; 
rumour accused the Regent himself of try- 
ing to poison the King of Spain, and of 
successfully poisoning two Bourbon rela- 
tives. who obstructed his path to the throne. 
These suspicions were unjustified ; but they 
were not unreasonable ; nor was the equally 
popular story of his attempt to seduce the 
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Spanish Queen, or the belief that his exces- 
sively indulgent affection for his daughter 
was incestuous. 

Mr Lewis makes no attempt to whitewash 
Orleans’s private life ; but his complaint 
that Louis XIV’s jealousy denied the duke 
adequate opportunities for exercising his 
alleged military and diplomatic talents is 
unconvincing. Louis mistrusted Orleans’s 
character: the duke’s courage was un- 
accompanied by commonsense, and there 
was no reason to believe him capable of 
turning the tide of war against Marlborough 
or Eugene. Nor was his mission to Spain a 
recommendation of his diplomatic relia- 
bility: doubtless he was innocent of 
designs on the king’s life or the queen’s 
virtue, but he dabbled indiscreetly in futile 


* discussions of his own pretensions to the 


Spanish throne. It was, therefore, only 
because there was no alternative that Louis, 
almost on his deathbed, made him Regent 
of France in 1715. 

Orleans now had an opportunity of 
changing his own reputation and the course 
of French history. Unfortunately, he was 
quite unequal to it. His task was far from 
hopeless; for Louis had, contrary to Mr 
Lewis’s opinion, left France richer and more 
powerful than he had found it. He knew 
what reforms were needed ; but he lacked 
the will power to carry them out. He 
sacrificed the chance of reuniting French 
catholics to the desire of his disreputable 
friend Dubois for a cardinal’s hat; the 
political education of the younger nobles 
to his own lazy preference for easy political 
expedients ; and the potentialities of Law’s 
pre-Keynesian experiments to the pre- 
judices of conservative bureaucrats who 
impeded, and the greed of. unscrupulous 
speculators who exploited, them. 

This well a biography = 
turesquely completes story told by Mr 
Lewis in his earlier books, “ The Splendid 
Century” and its “Sunset.” The central 
figure is no longer the great king—but a 
regent who, in the brutal slang of a society 
which broke men on the wheel, might well 
be called “The First Roué.” 
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Do you ride 
on the tube 


...or the subway ? 


The difference may be slight . . . but even small distinc- 
tions in language and in customs can assume impor- 
tance, when people in Great Britain do business with 
people in the United States. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, with the largest network 
of correspondent banks in the U.S., naturally has close 
familiarity with American trade practices and usages 
—and with the ways in which they differ among the 
fifty states. And after more than seventy years in 
London, too, The Chase Manhattan is equally familiar 
with British ways. This understanding of customs on 
both sides of the Atlantic can be very useful to you in 
your dealings with the States. 

Indeed, The Chase Manhattan can be of service to 
you almost anywhere you do business. Its network of 
more than 51,000 correspondent banks, branches and 
representatives’ offices all over the globe can provide you 
with every type of modern banking service, promptly, 
efficiently, and on a personal, Jocalized basis. 

When you do business anywhere abroad .. . it will 
help to talk with the people at The Chase Manhattan, 
in either of the London Branches. 


THE CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Incorporated with Limited Liability under the laws of the State of New York 


London: 6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 *¢ 46 Berkeley Square, W.I. 


The Chase Manhattan Executor & Trustee Corporation Ltd. 
6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London, England - Paris, France - Frankfurt/Main, 
Germany + Beirut, Lebanon + Tokyo + Osaka, Japan - San Juan - Santurce 
Rio Piedras - Bayamon, Puerto Rico - Panama - Colon - David - Chitre, Republic of 
Panama - Balboa, Canal Zone - Charlotte Amalie - Christiansted Frederiksted 
Cruz Bay, Virgin Islands - Nassau, Bahamas « Lagos, Nigeria 


The Chase Manhattan Bank (South Africa) Ltd: Johannesburg - Cape Town, Union 
of South Africa 
Offices of Representatives: International Airport, Idlewild, N.Y. - Washington, D.C. 


Bombay, India - Buenos Aires, Argentina « Caracas, Venezuela - Mexico, D.F., 
Mexico « Rio de Janeiro, Brazil - Rome, Italy 
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in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Post Haste 
to Vienna 


WASHINGTON, DC 

IKE Alice, the more firmly President Kennedy turned his back 
L_, 0 the summit, the quicker he found himself ctimbing up 
to it. Even before his Administration took office few things 
were stressed so much as its determiriation to postpone personal 
talks between the President and the Soviet leader until it was 
firmly in the saddle and until visible progress had been made 
towards better relations with Russia through normal diplomatic 
methods. Yet little more than four months after the inauguration, 
after a series of setbacks in foreign affairs, a drop in prestige abroad 
and a fresh exchange of acrimony between Washington and 

Moscow, Mr Kennedy is to meet Mr Khrushchev face to face. 

In the looking-glass world of politics it is common to do in 
office what one denounced when in opposition. And the present 
Administration can add firmly that the Vienna meeting is no full- 
dress summit ; indeed, it hoped—vainly—that the emphasis on the 
non-negotiatory nature of the meeting in the announcement from 
both capitals would make the very word “ summit ” unprintable. 
What, then, is the meeting intended to be ? The explanation 
offered is that it is a continuation of the policy laid down last 
February and, indeed, earlier: to maintain contact with the Soviet 
Union notwithstanding any incidental or peripheral flare-ups in 
the east-west struggle. All along it was foreseen that to keep on 
speaking terms with Moscow in spite of the individual battles 
of the cold war would eventually require a personal meeting 
between Mr Kennedy and Mr Khrushchev. It was even foreseen 
that certain battles would go against the West. All that was not 
foreseen was that these initial local defeats would be, temporarily, 
so humiliating—or that circumstances would conspire to bring 
about the long-discussed téte-d-téte so soon after them. 

As in the Cuban adventure, the timing has been forced on the 
President by many considerations. To some extent his allies have 
been responsible. They insisted on seeing him promptly, which 
compelled him to visit President de Gaulle in Paris ; and this 
provided Mr Khrushchev with a perfect opening, shortly after 
the full effects of the Cuban fiasco became clear, to suggest that 
Mr Kennedy’s presence in Europe provided a most convenient 
moment for a meeting. To refuse, it was felt, would have preju- 
diced the basic plan for keeping open the channels of contact with 
the Russians. To refuse might also have given the Russians an 
immediate additional card to use in their propaganda to the neutral 
countries ; they could have said that Mr Kennedy was unco- 
operative or cowering after his defeats. To that extent, Mr 
Khrushchev finessed the trick. Having made the President vulner- 
able, both Mr Macmillan and General de Gaulle had to give him 
their overt support though Washington soon found the former 
to be no more than lukewarm at the prospect of the meeting and 
the latter distinctly less than that. (The Germans, under presi- 
dential displeasure for backsliding on their promises to join whole- 
heartedly in the programme of aid for underdeveloped countries, 
were not consulted seriously.) 

The disadvantages of talking to Mr Khrushchev in the West’s 


present disarray are obvious enough. None of the Administra- 
tion’s plans for strengthening the alliance, reviving the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation, obtaining joint (including Canadian) 
action against communist penetration in the western hemisphere, 
winning neutral support and putting the development of the under- 
developed countries on a new footing has yet begun to come to 
fruition. Meanwhile, a despairing debate on American foreign 
policy has broken out in the American press over the alternatives 
to the collapsing policy of containment and the answer to com- 
munist infiltration and guerrilla tactics is still being sought where 
it is least likely to be found—in the Department of Defence. Mr 
George Kennan in his new book* can offer only the dour hope 
that as Russia acquires more territory from the West it will be 
as frustrated by its friends and allies as the Americans are now. 
Against this Mr-Khrushchev’s serene pronouncements that com- 
munism is the wave of the future provide a contrast that is hardly 
refuted even by President Kennedy’s demosthenic orations. 


UT there are, in the view of the White House, practical con- 
B siderations to be set against all this. Mr Khrushchev, signifi- 
cantly, wanted four full days of talks ; the President, urging the 
pressure on his time-table, has been able to reduce this to two. 
Thus if the talks go badly they will be brief, and if they go 
well they will serve as hors d’euvres. Brevity also minimises 
the negotiating aspect of the talks with Mr Khrushchev but at 
the same time it enhances the importance of the trip to Europe ; 
for after Vienna Mr Kennedy is to go to London, while Mr Rusk 
reports back to General de Gaulle and Dr Adenauer is pre- 
sumably let into the secret also. Thus the occasion will become 
an expanded and perhaps more effective inter-allied conference. 
And because the meeting is brief and the notice of it short, the 
world’s press cannot build exaggerated hopes on it (or so the 
Americans trust), giving the Russians a chance to blame the dis- 
appointment of such hopes on Mr Kennedy’s “ intransigence ” in 
pursuance of the cold war. 

The Vienna meeting will, it is thought in Washington, strengthen 
Mr Kennedy’s hand with his allies and more particularly with 
General de Gaulle. After the Cuban fiasco there was much head- 
shaking over the prospects. for the Paris meeting which will affect 
the future of the alliance. itself. That meeting is still the focus 
of the President’s trip, though General de Gaulle is displeased 
that it is no longer the sole reason for it. But now he can hardly 
say or do anything that makes the President’s task in Vienna more 
difficult ; he will be_asked for counsel in the spirit of his own 
demand for “big thrée” consultation on policy so that he can 
hardly adopt an unaccommodating attitude on everything else. 
Washington expects the General to demand that the United States 
align its African policy (from the Mediterranean to the Cape) 
with France and Britain and he may express his resentment over 
American meddling in North Africa. But his resistance until now 
to Britain’s entry into the common market, softened by his con- 
templation of a post-Adenauer Germany, may be further moder- 
ated by President Kennedy’s case for strengthening European soli- 
darity and the Atlantic alliance. It is even felt that the way is 


* Russia and the ‘West under Lenin and Stalin. Little, Brown and 
Company. Boston. $5,75. 
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open now to reasoned discussion on France’s barracking in Nato— 
which is optimism indeed. To this extent, by manceuvring Mr 
Kennedy into a meeting, Mr Khrushchev has helped the President 
to deal with his awkward squad of allies. 

Another argument for accepting an early meeting was the need 
to be armed with personal experience of Mr Khrushchev’s moods 
when talking not only to allies but to neutrals also. The rules 
of the summit club involve being “ blooded” in this way before 
one can speak with authority. Finally, Mr Kennedy’s domestic 
position affected the decision. No close connection is to be traced 
between it and Mr Nixon’s call for such a meeting two weeks 
earlier, but Republican criticism has been silenced (or almost) and 
Congress—despite private misgivings voiced in the corridors—has 
approved it publicly. It might be disingenuous to think that the 
President will not exploit his trip to Vienna to exhort the American 
people again on the need for greater, even if still unspecified, 
efforts on their part; his alter ego and speechwriter, Mr Ted 
Sorenson, as well as an aircraft full of journalists is going along. 
But this may serve the practical purpose of getting the foreign 
aid Bill (the sheet anchor of anti-communist planning) through 
Congress intact. 

Such questions of timing leave unanswered those of what the 
President is to say to his antagonist. The press assumes that he 
will warn him that Berlin will not be another Laos. The American 
ambassador in Moscow recommended agreeing to the meeting on 
the ground that such a warning against miscalculation might now 
be necessary ; and from him the argument commands respect, 
poorly as the President may be placed after Cuba to draw a line. 
Presumably he will also warn Mr Khrushchev of the consequences 
of the Russians forcing the talks on banning atomic tests into 
failure and thus avoid the blame falling on the United States if 
they do. Mr Kennedy can probe Russian intentions on the critical 
issue in the discussions on Laos—whether the control commission 
is to have effective powers. If Mr Khrushchev gets tough, Mr 
Kennedy will be able to galvanise both his allies and American 
public opinion. If, on the other hand, Mr Khrushchev tries to 
blandish the President with charm and sweet reason and with 
tempting minor concessions, Mr Kennedy can, indeed must, retort 
that the proof will be found in Russian co-operation over the 
control commission for Laos and over inspection for nuclear tests. 

When Washington adds up the sum like this, there seems every 
reason to go to Vienna now: yet there is still another. On the 
basis of the President’s own grim assessment that ‘things will 
worsen before they improve, the pessimists point out that if he 
waited longer, ultimately he might go to the meeting under the 
shadow of greater disasters in his affairs abroad. Mr Khrushchev 
is obviously aware of this and Washington is somewhat appre- 
hensive of the surprise he may spring. But perhaps, feeling that 
history is with him, he is merely in a hurry to look over the young 
champion he is so sure he can throw. 


Ride for Freedom 


2 * doo and imprisonment in Alabama and Mississippi have 
not slowed down, indeed they have probably quickened, 
the flow of “ Freedom Riders ”—mostly young Negroes, with a 
few white sympathisers, who are determined to challenge illegal 
discrimination in the defiant heart of the old South. Dr Martin 
Luther King, the symbol of the non-violent protest which has 
proved effective in breaking down racial barriers elsewhere, pro- 
phesied this week that there would be Freedom Riders on most of 
the buses leaving Montgomery, Alabama, in the near future and 
with the approaching end of the college term the Attorney 
General’s appeal for a “cooling off” period may fall on deaf 
ears. A massive and many-pronged assault on the segregated 
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waiting-rooms, restaurants and other facilities, maintained in 
defiance of the Supreme Court’s ruling against racial segregation 
in transport, may strain the federal government’s determina- 
tion to protect all travellers. It may also defeat the desire of 
other states to have no repetition of the appalling scenes in 
Alabama—even if, as happened in Mississippi this week, the un- 





welcome guests are thrown into prison allegedly for “ inciting to 
riot.” The Freedom Riders are being sponsored by the Congress 
for Racial Equality, a bi-racial organisation which has led “ sit- 
ins ” all over the South to end discrimination at restaurants, lunch- 
counters and other public facilities. 

Mr Robert Kennedy, the Attorney General, has used his powers 
both effectively and discreetly. The 700 federal marshals dis- 
patched to Montgomery were not moved until it was plain that the 
state authorities were not honouring their promise to prevent 
violence ; unlike the paratroopers whom President Eisenhower 
sent to Little Rock four years ago they are an arm of the civil 
power. This week as groups of Freedom Riders entered Missis- 
sippi on their way through the “ Black Belt” to New Orleans, 
their protection was left to the state authorities. But the federal 
government has moved quickly to punish leaders of the mobs in 
Alabama ; it has also secured a court order to prevent the Ku Klux 
Klan from interfering with travellers and is attempting to have 
the order extended to four police officials in Alabama. 

The Administration’s aim is to rally the sympathy and support 
of the moderates, in the South and in Congress, mainly because 
this is the only hope of orderly progress but also because 
Southerners hold the key to the success of the President’s legisla- 
tive programme. So far it looks as though the Administration is 
succeeding. But this is due as much (or more) to the folly of Mr 
Patterson, the Governor of Alabama, as to the deftness of the 
Attorney General. Alabama is probably the state where racial 
repression is worst and feeling runs highest, yet the Governor all 
but invited violence against “ outside agitators.” He does not seem 
to have tried to maintain law and order. When the federal marshals 
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appeared he threatened to arrest them. At the height of the crisis 
he became “ unavailable »—even to the President. The impudence 
of Alabama’s defiance is summed up in one incident ; when the 
Attorney General’s own representative was beaten and left un- 
conscious in the street for half an hour, the excuse was that all the 
white ambulances had broken down. Other southern Governors 
and many southern Representatives in Washington feel that Mr 
Patterson has done great harm to the cause of the South ; even 
Senator Talmadge of Georgia, who is no moderate, has condemned 
publicly Mr Patterson’s failure to preserve the peace. 


Picking Up Latin Pieces 


UBA, scorning “ capitalist bribes,” will not be represented at 


the Latin American economic conference to be held on July- 


15th at Montevideo at which President Kennedy, very possibly 
in person, is to launch his Alliance for Progress—a joint effort to 
raise the standard of living in the other nineteen Latin countries. 
But Dr Castro will not lack some American aid of his own, if he 
holds to his offer of exchanging 1,214 captured members of the 
Cuban invasion force for 500 tractors and bulldozers. A private 
committee, headed by Mrs Roosevelt and with the Administration’s 
open, if unofficial, approval, is already receiving contributions to 
pay this ransom, in the name of humanity and to demonstrate 
friendship toward the Cuban people. 


For the time being the President is having to swallow not only 
Dr Castro’s cynical offer, but also the fact that there is no likeli- 
hood of persuading the Organisation of American States to take 
any joint action against the present Cuban regime. Dr Quadros, 
the President of Brazil, the largest of the Latin American countries 
and the one most in need of massive American aid, has flatly 
refused to do more than consider measures to prevent the spread 
of subversion to other countries. The Administration’s plan now 
is to send Mr Adlai Stevenson on a good-will tour in June, to see if 
he can charm Latin Americans into holding a political conference 
after the economic one. Meanwhile, at home the Administration 
is at last moving to clarify responsibility for Latin American affairs. 
Mr Adolf Berle, who with his Latin American task force is reaping 
much of the blame for the Cuban fiasco, seems to be moving out ; 
Mr Cabot, the experienced ambassador to Brazil, is about to be 
appointed ambassador to the OAS and the long-overdue appoint- 
ment of an Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs is said 
to be in the offing. 


In moving back to the attack on Latin American poverty, which 
is the only way to prevent new Castros, President Kennedy is 
building on his legacy from the Eisenhower Administration ; Con- 
gress has just approved an appropriation of $500 million for a 
long-range programme of help to stimulate land and tax reforms 
and low-cost housing. But this is not likely to be enough either 
in the long or the short run. Brazil has had to have first-aid: 
a $1 billion package, made up of about $500 million in new money 
from the United States and the International Monetary Fund and 
perhaps $150 million from European banks, and over $400 million 
in postponement of payments on existing debts. Bolivia is also 
being given emergency aid and Venezuela will probably get some 
too. What gives greater hope to Latin Americans is that for the 
first time the United States has placed on the agenda of an 
economic conference means of stabilising the export prices of 
the depressed commodities on which they depend and has put 
its stamp of approval ona Latin American Free Trade Area. These 
are not the only innovations ; part of the American loan to Bolivia 
is for a government-owned oil industry which in the past could 
have expected no help from capitalist America. 
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Innocent 
on the 
New Frontier 


OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
RECENTLY IN WASHINGTON 
OFFERS SOME IMPRESSIONS 





HREE days before it happened a wise and liberal professor in 

the President’s team was arguing, “ We cannot let these good 
Cuban patriots down.” The commitment was complete and failure 
rocked the confidence of the Kennedy brains trust—to the point 
that Mr James Reston, in the New York Times, urged them not 
to pack their bags ; the nation needed them still and if they left 
Mr Kennedy alone with his political handlers they would desert 
their trust. They remain, worrying out the problems of Vietnam. 
Kennedy fans in Britain, rejoicing a little early at the victory 
of new ideas, might note another rebuff for brains—the compara- 
tive calm with which newish ideas have been turned down in the 
economic sphere. A President all for growth, surrounded by 
Harvard teachers of economics, has opposed a steady orthodoxy 
to their heterodox proposals—to reduce short-term interest rates, 
for instance, or declare a tax holiday. 

Invited at his press conference to discuss the prospects for the 
economy, Mr Kennedy dodged the broad question and instead 
rubbed in the risks of renewed losses of gold. Is this the man 
who, the bankers said, would ruin the dollar ? Recovery has come 
more smartly than seemed likely at the beginning of his hundred 
days. The current game of guessing what the annual rate of 
national output will be by the end of this year yields some odd 
comparisons ; $515 billion is in the air which the Council of 
Economic Advisers breathes, but over at the Federal Reserve Board 
they talk of a possible $535 billion. Twenty billion is the range 
between those who are urging special encouragement and supple- 
mentary budgeting and those of the “leave it to the market ” 
school. At this moment President Kennedy seems to be fairly 
impressed with what the economy is:doing to help itself, and to 
be leaving a massive assault on the bad spots for later campaigning. 

Grave stories are already in circulation of the bitter differences 
that have arisen between the CEA and the FRB ; (it is interesting 
to reconcile these with the fact that the chairman of the central 
bank attended the recent Paris meeting of the Organisation for 
European Co-operation and Development as a member of an 
American team led by Professor Walter Heller, the CEA’s chair- 
man). The view that Mr William McChesney Martin, Jr, is an 
impediment to economic progress is widely propagated by inter- 
ested parties ; in fact, the head of the FRB exudes humane good 
sense on unemployment, money, fiscal policy and a full share for 
the consumer in the benefits of expanding productivity. Where 
bankers congregate there is much talk of preventing the CEA from 
running the American economy as a lecture room model—a carica- 
ture, too, though it reflects something of the ambition of Professors 
Heller and Tobin to make the American economy “ get up and go.” 

Of all the toilers in the Kennedy Administration, none works 
harder than the President himself. He finds it necessary to absorb 
the essence before delivering the decision—which means going 
most of the way with the experts before making up his mind. 
How long this burden can be carried worries his keenest supporters. 
So far there is some putting on of weight (he might think of 
Mr Truman’s misty morning tramps through Rock Creek Park), 
some trace of puffiness, a few more sentences trailing unfinished 
in his press conferences, but no hesitation under pressure. Mr 
Kennedy’s recovery from the Cuban fiasco was a masterpiece of 
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political dexterity; he rode off on international communism, 
side-tracked pressure to “send in the Marines” and left his 
advisers with the agonising reappraisal of an outside-chance adven- 
ture of a kind that they will never repeat. 

Cuba brought discomfiture to everyone except the President, 
who proceeded to build on it. His political lieutenants have been 
insisting that he should pick his own time for getting his way 
in domestic policy and the major concentration has been on 
external policy—communism, Cuba, Latin America, Laos, Viet- 
nam, Europe and Canada—where the dividends are bound to be 
slow. But popularity at home has been built up. Before the 
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Cuban episode Mr Kennedy’s advisers were apprehensive whether 
he could deliver the vote in Congress ; he has since shown unmis- 
takably that he can—and conceivably this is in some part a reflex 
action that would not have happened apart from Cuba. 

None of the President’s aides is more impressive (though many 
are more likeable) than the young political masterminds in the 
north-west wing of the White House. What ought to be done 
is a matter for the Bundys, the Rostows and the Hellers ; what can 
be done rests largely on the views of these artists of the possible. 
They link the enormous sophistication of the President’s buzzing 
thinkery with the slowly paced, predominantly conservative opinion 


Aluminium Goes Abroad 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


———— over the proposed hydro- 
electric and aluminium project on the 
Volta River in West Africa came to an end 
in March with the news that the govern- 
ment of Ghana had awarded a $10.5 
million contract to the Kaiser Engineers 
International division of the Henry J. 
Kaiser Company, of Oakland, California. 
It will be responsible for preparing 
detailed engineering designs, procuring 
major equipment and inspecting construc- 
tion. In its capacity as consultant to the 
government of Ghana, the firm has been 
evaluating bids for construction of the 
$169 million Akosombo Dam and power 
plant, the first step in an undertaking 
which, it is estimated, will take twelve 
years to complete. Kaiser also heads the 
consortium of American producers which 
are members of the Volta Aluminium 
Company (Valco), with headquarters in 
the Republic of Ghana. It is now holding 
discussions with the American govern- 
ment over the financing of a proposed 
$178 million plant which would use elec- 
tric power from the dam to produce 
aluminium from local deposits of bauxite. 


The aggressive part which Kaiser has 
played in the Volta River development has 
captured the spotlight, but it is only one 
case out of many. American producers of 
aluminium, who have hitherto been more 
or less confined to the western hemi- 
sphere, are now active all over the world, 
taking part in projects to develop bauxite 
and hydro-electric resources, planning 
aluminium reduction and fabricating 
plants, and buying interests in the alu- 
minium enterprises of industrial countries, 
notably those of ‘the United Kingdom. 
Among those taking part are such leading 
producers as the Aluminium Corporation 
of America (Alcoa), the Reynolds Metals 
Company and the Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation as well as the 
Kaiser interests. 


They give three main explanations for 
this upsurge in international activity. One 
is the depletion of the resources of bauxite 
in the western hemisphere, as demand in 





North America has expanded, and the | 


need to ensure supplies for the growth 
which is expected. The second is that 
American businessmen recognise that dur- 
ing the next few years the rate of growth 
abroad in markets for aluminium products 
may be even greater than it is in North 
America. Last—and perhaps least—the 
big aluminium firms in the United States, 
which are among some of the largest enter- 
prises in the country, are convinced, that 
foreign investment which stimulates 
economic growth in both under-developed 
and industrialised countries can be a 
powerful weapon in the cold war. 

Demand for the primary metal in the 
United States has been rising at the rate 
of about 7 per cent a year, or double the 
rate of growth for the economy as a whole. 
Although there has been a temporary 
slowing down in the past two years or so 
this trend is expected to continue over the 
longer term. Demand in other countries 
is also expected to increase substantially. 
Even in the highly industrialised countries 
the amount of aluminium used a head of 
the population falls far short of the figure 
for the United States—about 22.4 pounds 
last year. 

In the search for raw materials, Africa is 
the favourite hunting ground, because its 
tropical areas are believed to contain 
about 25 per cent of the world’s reserves 
of bauxite ore and because African rivers 


WORLD CONSUMPTION 


OF PRIMARY ALUMINIUM 
(Estimates by Kaiser Aluminium) 


such as the Congo, Volta, Konkoure, 
Kouilou and Sanaga are vast untapped 
reservoirs of the hydro-electric power 
needed to extract the metal from the ore. 
In the next decade Africa’s contribution to 
the free world’s supply of aluminium may 
rise from the present 1 per cent or so to 
around 15 per cent. Other projects reach 
into the distant corners of the earth.. 


The list below, which is not exhaustive, 
gives an indication of the far-flung 


interests of the major producers and 
fabricators : 


Olin Mathieson Chemical : 
Republic of Guinea, 48.5 per cent interest 
in FRIA Compagnie Internationale ; 
Exploratory studies in other African 
countries, 
Reynolds Metal : 
United Kingdom, 47 per cent interest in 
the British Aluminium Company, 49 per 


at interest in Reynolds T.I. Aluminium 
t 


Greece, participation in an alumina plant ; 
Venezuela, joint venture with the govern- 
ment of Venezuela to build a reduction 


plant ; 
Exploratory studies in Africa. 


Kaiser : 
United Kingdom, through 50 per cent 
control of James Booth Aluminium Ltd.; 
Australia and New Zealand, with Consoli- 


dated Zinc forming Comalco Industries 
Ltd. on 50-50 basis ; 


India, 27 per cent interest in Hindustan 
Aluminium Ltd. ; 
Argentina, 49 per cent interest in Industrias 
Manufactueras del Aluminie, SA ; 
Spain, four ventures with the French 
Pechiney company. 
Alcoa : 
United Kingdom, 49 per cent interest with 
ICI in Imperial Aluminium Ltd. ; 
Venezuela, in partnership with the Monte- 
catini company of Italy and_ local 
investors ; 
Mexico, mmority interest in a new Mexican 


company ; . 
eee Seager: So see 
er power project; 
Japan, about one-third interest in Furukawa 
Aluminium Company, Ltd. 


All these enterprises have been under- 
taken because they are good business. 
Nevertheless, they also have political 
overtones. As they forge links with the 
newly emerging nations and with the in- 
dustrialised countries of the free world 
American producers of aluminium feel 
that they are helping to strengthen 
western democracy. . 
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of the country. A campaign for economic growth can be mounted 
at the very moment when Americans begin to want it. When 
unemployment strikes the public conscience, and begins to react 
on Congress, policies for curing it will be ready. There are some 
difficult items, too, that the public has to be persuaded to swallow— 
foreign aid for one and trade policy for another. 

In sheer professionalism, this apparatus of government is no- 
where rivalled now, or perhaps in the past. A good deal of the 
effort is wasted along the labyrinths of the American constitutional 
system ; if it were delivering its full force under, say, the British 
system of government the results would be spectacular and per- 
haps even unbearable for ordinary democrats. The first hundred 
days brought no crisis, save Cuba, which ought to count as a 
disaster but somehow does not, and they heralded the double K 
meeting in Vienna in a week’s time. Old Mr K will not have 
to ward off any fatal charm in young Mr K—that is not a dominant 
quality—but he will be pinned down to a confrontation of plain 
facts, quick analysis and cool unflappability. And Mr Khrushchev, 
of all people, will recognise the political quality that the Americans, 
by so narrow a margin, chose for themselves. 


Du Pont Divested 


oR the second time the Supreme Court has reversed a decision 
F of Judge LaBuy, of the Federal District Court in Chicago, in 
the du Pont-General Motors anti-trust case, involving two of the 
largest firms in the country. First, in 1957, the Supreme Court 
ruled that, contrary to Judge LaBuy’s opinion, E.I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company was in fact violating the anti-trust laws 
by holding 23 per cent of the shares of the General Motors Cor- 
poration. Now the court has rejected his remedy for this situation, 
which was that du Pont should continue to own the GM shares 
but pass on to its individual stockholders the voting rights that 
went with the shares. Justice Brennan, who wrote the Supreme 
Court’s opinion, argued that the du Pont stockholders would be 
just as likely as the company’s officers had been “ to vote in such 
a way as to induce General Motors to favour du Pont ”—in pur- 
chases of paint for cars, for example—which was what had been 
found illegal in the first place. 

While it is now for the lower court to devise some other remedy, 
Mr Brennan made it clear that the most effective means of pro- 
tecting the public interest would be for du Pont to divest itself 
completely of its holding in General Motors and this will now 
presumably be ordered. The Department of Justice is delighted 
at this vindication of its attack although it would have liked a 
more- solid majority; the vote was four to three, as it had been 
in 1957, with two members of the nine-man court abstaining 
because they had been involved in the case before going to the 
bench. The dissenters, led by Justice Frankfurter, insisted that 
Judge LaBuy was right in disapproving of divestiture because 
it would bring “great and unjustifiable loss to innocent share- 
holders ” in the du Pont company. 

That it will be difficult to avoid this is undeniable. If du Pont 
puts its 63,000,000 shares of General Motors stock on the market, 
the average dealings in the stock—28,100 shares a day in 1960— 
will be doubled even if the sale is spread over ten years, as 
the court has allowed, and prices will obviously suffer. If du Pont 
distributes its GM holdings among its own shareholders, these 
“ dividends ” will be taxable at the same rate as ordinary incomes 
—the total tax to be paid might come to $1 billion or more—and 
price-depressing sales in order to raise the money would be 
inevitable. While investors in these shares have known of this 
particular risk since the case was first brought twelve years ago, 
nevertheless there is clearly a good argument for some form of 
tax relief, already proposed in Congress. 
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Meetings in May 


NEW YORK 


| N April and May thousands of Americans indulge in the largely 


seasonal pastime of attending the annual meetings of the 
companies in which they own shares—a sport that has been gaining 
considerably in popularity. This year’s meeting of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, held in Chicago for the first 
time, attracted some 20,000 shareholders, thus outdrawing by a 
good margin the Chicago White Sox who opened their baseball 
season the previous week. While few companies are in anything 
like the same league as the giant AT & T, scores of them can count 
the shareholders at their meetings in the thousands. 

Time was when American shareholders (like their British counter- 
parts today) were content to draw dividends and leave the running 
of the company to the management. But they are no longer so 
passive. Most meetings continue to be largely routine affairs, but 
some provide plenty of action—like that of the Alleghany Corpora- 
tion on May Ist ; at this, it has just been announced after a lengthy 
count of votes, shareholders gave control of the big holding com- 
pany, and victory in one of the most expensive proxy fights of all 
time, to the Murchison brothers of Texas, apparently on the ground 
that under the direction of Mr Allan Kirby Alleghany has pursued 
an unimaginative investment policy. Last year, in the wake of the 
television scandals, one shareholder of the Columbia Broadcasting 
Corporation arrived with mop, pail and apron to “clean up TV,” 
while at the Chrysler Corporation’s stormy meeting this year a 
Detroit lawyer brought along a card table on which he piled ledgers 
said to contain evidence of corruption, favouritism and mismanage- 
ment within the company. 

To some extent the companies have themselves to thank for 
the growing interest of shareholders in their affairs. Nervous at 
their size and wealth—and with one eye on the anti-trust laws— 
many corporations have made a point of telling shareholders that 
“this is your company.” Shareholders are further egged on to do 
their corporate duty by a group of semi-professionals who buy a 
small number of shares in a large number of companies and make 
it their full-time business to protect the rights of shareholders. 
Best known among these are Messrs Lewis and John Gilbert, 
brothers who spend their time on their feet at company meetings 
and even issue their own reports on their activities to subscribers. 
Another vocal figure at many a meeting is Mrs Wilma Soss, head 
of the Federation of Women Shareholders in American Business 
Inc, whose first concern is to protect and promote her own sex, 
but who sometimes joins forces with the crusading brothers. 


HE influence of these “ active ” shareholders, such as it is, is 
due more to their nuisance value than to any real power since, 
in most cases, their combined voting strength is fairly negligible in 
relation to the number of shares outstanding. Thus, at this year’s - 
Chrysler meeting the management faced four hours of relentless 
heckling from an angry group of shareholders, but even so, when 
absent friends were included in the tally, it was returned to office 
with a 98 per cent vote. Nevertheless, the prospect of being grilled 
at the next annual meeting is certainiy a factor that management 
must take into account. American law gives the shareholder the 
right (if he demands it) to a great deal of information about his 
company, and as a rule he feels no delicacy at, for example, making 
top officials divulge at the meeting their total take-home pay. There 
has also been a big increase in the number of law suits brought 
against managements by shareholders who believe that their 
interests have not been protected and in some cases these have had 
a very considerable impact on the company in question. 
Some firms go out of their way to get shareholders to their 
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meetings, particularly if the company is new and expanding, if it 
has new products which it wants to promote, and if its record 
gives the officers much to be proud of. A sure way to swell the 
ranks of shareholders is to offer free refreshments ; the prospect 
of a box lunch on the company seems to be irresistible to many 
people (particularly women) with ample bank balances and other- 
wise reasonable palates. Some companies go further and search 
for an original gimmick to attract the attention of stockholders. 
This year, one held its meeting in a large tent with the management 
seated on a circular and revolving platform in the centre. A fast- 
growing company in Florida entertained its shareholders in its 
“ Seaquarium ” outside Miami,, with skin-divers and animals 
co-operating ; a penguin waddled to the rostrum with an annual 
report under its flapper. 

Other companies are more interested in checking the flow of 
shareholders to annual meetings. A particularly effective device 
is to provide no refreshments. Another is to shift the location of 
the meeting so as to cut down the attendance of the “ regulars ” 
who have grown brazen and tiresome with the years or even to 
hold it in a place that is far removed from the homes of -share- 
holders ; a western railway company, for instance, meets regularly 
on the east coast, though most of its shareholders live on the west 
coast. The free box lunch can also be deployed in the interests of 
brevity ; if it is available only when business is completed the 
sense of the meeting is usually in favour of a speedy adjournment. 


Privately, many managements regret the day that anyone men- 
tioned “corporate democracy”; for some the annual meeting is 
a modern form of torture for which they have to be well drilled 
in advance. But in public they maintain a stoical smile, realising 
that the days when the internal operations of the company were 
no business of the shareholders have gone for good. 


Senate Goes to School 


y the time this article appears the Senate will almost certainly 

have passed a Bill, satisfactory to the Administration, pro- 
viding $2.5 billion in federal funds over a period of three years to 
be used by the states for building class rooms and paying teachers 
in the tax-supported schools. But this will be the fourth time in 
five years that the Senate has passed such a Bill and each time it 
has been defeated in the House of Representatives—and this year 
the House is showing itself particularly unwilling to co-operate 
with the Administration. So it is not surprising that the main 
concern of those responsible for the Bill in the Senate is that it 
should emerge in the form most likely to please the House. 


The basic objection to aid for education comes from the con- 
servatives who dislike both government spending and federal inter- 
ference with states’ rights, of which the responsibility for education 
is one of the most jealously guarded, Until now conservative 
opposition has always centred in the South but this year a number 
of Southerners are comparatively friendly to the Bill. This is partly 
because the formula under which the federal money will be divided 
among the states favours those with low incomes and lots of children 
—and Southerners have both of these. Partly it is - because 
Southerners are already spending all that they can afford on their 
schools and the pressure of the school-teachers’ lobby for more 
money is just as well organised in the South as it is elsewhere. 
Finally, Southerners have always feared that federal aid would mean 
forcible mixing of white and Negro children in the class rooms ; 
now more and more of them realise that this is coming anyway. 

Nevertheless one of the amendments that had.to be fought off 
in the Senate would have stipulated, in effect, that government 
money would not be denied to schools which were still segregated 
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racially. The Administration has in fact no intention of doing this 
but northern liberals refused to accept a Bill that said so specifically. 


. Their attempts actually to prohibit federal grants to segregated 


schools were also defeated; such an amendment would have 
alienated the South completely. The third important amendment 
to be shot down was put up by an avowed opponent of the Bill. 
He proposed that federal funds should be available for building 
private schools, that is, for the Roman Catholic institutions which, 
in the Administration’s view, it is prohibited from aiding under 
the constitutional division of church and state. 


But apart from this the Bill’s managers have succeeded in keep- 
ing out of the debate the religious questions which promised earlier 
to make this year’s school Bill more controversial than ever before. 
This has been done by arranging to bring up in the near future 
a Bill which would. provide federal loans, not grants, to build 
class rooms in parochial schools. At one stage it was thought that 
it might be better strategy to combine the two measures but finally 
it was decided that the school Bill should go to its fate in the House 
stripped of all but the essentials. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Embezzlers, the Supreme Court ruled last week, must pay 
income tax on the proceeds of their crime. But because the 
court had ruled precisely the opposite in 1946 the embezzler in 
question had his conviction reversed ; he might have relied upon 
the earlier ruling in making up his income tax return. How this 
conclusion will affect other cases before ihe courts is far from clear. 
Bu: from now on embezzlers are to have no advantage over honest 
taxpayers. The dissenting Justices argued that the proceeds of 
embezzlement belong to the original owner and that to tax them 
will make restitution more difficult. 


* * * 


Correction:—In 1959 the New York Zoological: Society received 
more than $500 thousand in gifts, grants and legacies and was 
visited by 2,119,685 people ; the figures were given incorrectly in 
the article on page 544 of The Economist of May 6th. 


FAMILY INCOMES 


The total personal income of families and “ unattached indi- 
viduals ” in America came to $385.6 billion in 1960, up from 
$184.6 billion in 1947. and $365.6 billion in 1959.. The number 
of families with incomes of $10,000 and more, before paying 
taxes, was at a record high of 9.7 million and the number 
with incomes of $2,000 or less was at a record low of 7.2 
million in 1960, according to an article in the May issue of the 
Department of Commerce’s Survey of Current Business. 


AVERAGE INCOME DISTRIBUTION OF INCOMES 


1960: 56mn families 
Under $2000 
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Old 


Father Camus 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


i is still the most beautiful town in 
England, and is likely to remain so ; 
but its face is changing somewhat. Old 
buildings are being torn down, for good 
reasons and bad, and are being replaced by 
new ones of very varying quality. The bad 
new buildings, of which there are several, 
are provoking a vast amount of passionate 
argument among the inhabitants, but it is 
doubtful if the visiting tourist will notice 
much difference in the dear old place until 
the Cavendish fulfils its monstrous threat, 
and builds its fifteen-storey tower in the 
very centre of the town. 


Until now the new buildings have 
shunned the limelight, even Mr. Basil 
Spence’s new block at Queens’ blending 
invisibly into the Backs. Churchill College 
is still no more than a huddle of plum- 


coloured little boxes at the top of a long — 


green slope on the Bedford Road ; Sir Hugh 
Casson’s magnificent Arts Faculties build- 
ings have to be content with putting the 
kitchen quarters of Newnham out of coun- 
tenance, and the Clare Hostel is cunningly 
hidden behind St Giles’s Church and the 
grim villas of Chesterton road. To the 
tourist, or returning alumnus, Cambridge 
seems unchanged and unchangeable, above 
all in the early summer, the city’s season of 
seasons. 


Nor is this impression misleading, for 
the same might be said, in less purple terms, 
of every aspect of the university. The 
name of Crowther starts no spirits there. 
Any question about the approaching bulge, 
or the need for an enormously increased 
number of university places if Britain is not 
to enter on a period of national decline, is 
met by a firm : “ It’s none of our business.” 
Indeed, there is a widespread hope that 
the numbers of undergraduates can actually 
be reduced, and it is declared university 
policy to cut down the intake. 


Some colleges, it is conceded, will be 
unable to resist the temptation of raising 
their income by continuing to grow, or will 
be unable to face the loss of revenue that 
cutting down would bring ; and no-one has 


around Britain. 


yet discovered how to stop dons plotting 
to bring to Cambridge any new subject, and 
consequently new professors, in which they 
have an interest, though it is widely felt 
that Cambridge has quite a wide enough 
range of studies already. But on the whole 
the university intends to stay at its present 
population of 9,000 and proposes to leave 
“the provincial universities” to deal with 
the bulge. 


ny Cambridge resident, whether towns- 
man or gownsman, knows how even 

the present numbers are straining almost to 
bursting point a structure never meant to 


‘deal with so many. While it is not a neces- 


sary part of a liberal education to have your 
bed made and your china broken by hags, 
and your food served cold by college 
waiters, a bed and food you must have, 
and to find either without an enormous 
waste of time and money could easily 
become as difficult as it is in London. 
More positively, it is felt that Cambridge 
does very well as it is at present, and that 
its problem is to do better what it does 
now, not, by swelling, like Aesop’s frog, to 
destroy itself. 

The base of this feeling is loyalty to the 
college system. This still dominates Cam- 
bridge socially though the days when the 
university was little more than a convenient 
fiction are gone for ever. But even now, in 
spite of the government subsidies which are 

elled through the university, in spite 
of the huge laboratory buildings, in spite 
of the fact that, in almost every faculty 
except history, there are more university 
teachers than there are fellowships avail- 
able for them, the colleges continue to set 
the educational as well as the social pace. 
It is they which choose the undergraduates, 
get their men through the examinations, 
keep their private lives from disaster and 
strive, throughout, to accomplish the educa- 
tional task of bringing out, as one head of 
a college put it, each individual’s potential 
in terms of imagination and originality. 

This concepticn of the purpose of “ going 
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In HOME REPORT members of the editorial staff and 
local correspondents report on life and happenings in and 





up ” is fundamentally at odds with metro- 
politan Benthamism, and inhibits any 
expansion of numbers. Dons cannot be 
manufactured as quickly as undergraduates, 
and if the college system of tuition is to be 
maintained, so must the present ratio of 
senior to junior members. That the system 
might, perhaps, be sacrificed is a conclusion 
that would be generally resisted. It is con- 
ceded that the colleges, if they are to justify 


‘their continued existence as independent 


entities rather than as mere halls of resi- 
dence, must continue to be efficient teaching 
establishments. It is admitted that there is 
room for improvement. But it is still widely 
felt that lectures, seminars and university 
classes produce swots and crammers unless 
corrected by the genial relations of pupil and 
teacher in the colleges. 

Many instances show how this college 
faith works in practice. Thus, research 
students—graduates, that is, who undertake 
a course of study resulting in a PhD or 
MLitt thesis, or in a fellowship dissertation 
—are universally agreed to be the prole- 
tarians of Cambridge. Exiled to the horrors 
of “ digs ” by many colleges which make no 
provision for them ; coming, often, from out- 
side Cambridge ; embarking upon a career 
which necessitates a high degree of intellec- 
tual isolation, in sharp contrast to the under- 
graduate’s traditional gregariousness, they 
are a new, numerous, and perplexing 
problem to colleges and university alike. 
But the university has deliberately referred 
the difficulty to the colleges, whose negli- 
gence created and maintains it. 

Again, some colleges regret their inability 
to pay salaries sufficient to attract, as fellows, 
individuals, whether scholars or not, who 
have valuable educational abilities but no 
turn for lecturing, and hence no supple- 
mentary university wage. But a suggestion 
that the state might subsidise college salaries 
as directly as it does university ones is re- 
jected in the name of academic freedom, of 
which the colleges see themselves as the last 
guardians. 

All these tendencies, and many others, 
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There’s an I-C-T computer | 
to fit your business 


Shopping for a computer? Then you’ve a chal- 
lenging task ahead. For this major investment 
must pay you major dividends. 


Choosing and using a computer 
effectively and profitably requires 
imagination and great preparation. 
This means thinking in terms of the 
service you'll get as well as the 
machines you will use. Doing your 
shopping, in fact, with an organisation 
having the ‘know-how’, the resources 


and the experienced staff to examine 
your problems creatively, and to pro- 
pose the data processing system that 
fits into your business. 

This is the specialised service that 
you will get from I'C-'T—the largest 
British firm devoted exclusively to 
data processing, which has been its 
business for over fifty years. 


I-C:T is at your service. There is an 
office near you-—or write to us now. 
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can be seen at work in Cambridge’s 
youngest and most vigorous child. Churchi 
College was created as Cambridge’s answer 
to the needs of the modern world, but it 
is a singularly unrevolutionary one. In one 
respect, indeed, it is reactionary: the 
greatest scandal in Cambridge at present is 
the ludicrously inadequate provision made 
for women’s education, yet Churchill is not 
only an all-male college on the old basis, but 
arose to draw money to itself at just the 
time when New Hall, youngest and smallest 
of the women’s was in desperate 
need of funds to enable it to grow. 
Churchill has, however, done something 
to make up since. It will provide quarters 
on its doorstep for married research 
students, whose wives and children are 
therefore certain to modify, to some extent, 
the masculine austerity of the college; and 
its fellows all agreed, somewhat to their own 
surprise, to admit ladies as guests to High 


Home Fires 
Burning 
Bright 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LEEDS 


Ta National Coal Board employs about 
116,000 miners at more than 100 pits 
in Yorkshire. Each of them receives con- 
cessionary coal, amounting to anything up 
to 13 tons a year. But because new smoke 
control zones will restrict the use of free 
coal, the Board is now in the middle of com- 
plex negotiations with the National Union 
of Mineworkers. 


For more than half a century, “ home ” 
coal, usually about 12 tons a year, has been 
acknowledged as part of the men’s 
remuneration. The trouble is that every pit 
management and union branch has nego- 
tiated its own home coal agreement in the 
past with an eye on its particular problems. 
At one pit, for instance, the miners may 
have an arrangement for supplying miners’ 
widows with three or four free tons of coal 
a year from their own home coal supply. 
A neighbouring pit may make the same 
grant to old age pensioners. Yet another 
may give the hand-out to retired miners or 
disabled colleagues. 


There are varying opinions as to the 
amounts of free coal to which miners should 
be entitled. The old Yorkshire range which 
miners’ wives stoked with a bucketful of 
coal at a time is obsolete and many miners 
find it impossible to burn 12 tons of coal 
a year on modern ranges. At many pits this 
fact has been acknowledged, and miners who 
do not take delivery of the whole of their 
entitlement receive 15s. or £1 a ton if they 


Table, whatever their academic or personal 
status, every night of the week. The sensa- 
tion this caused can, perhaps, only be under- 
stood by Cambridge men. One don went 
so far as to describe it, with evident passion, 
as “‘a retrograde step.” 

The incident throws light on Churchill’s 
conception of its mission. The colleges are 
to be reinvigorated, not abolished. It 
regards itself as the exemplar of the new 
college which will demonstrate the system’s 
continuing virtues to the new world. Thus, 
rooms will be found in the college buildings, 
at some stage of their careers, for all re- 
search students, of whom Churchill will 
have far more than. the other houses. The 
70-30 ratio of scientists to arts men will 
foster the disciplines of which Britain is 
most in need, and do something to bridge 
the gulf between the two cultures—Sir 
Charles Snow is one of the “ extraordinary ” 
fellows. His status as such, incidentally, is 





leave their coal at the colliery. Old union 
men constantly frowned on this practice, 
maintaining that it undermined agreements 
striven for in the past. As it turns out they 
were right, for the NCB has used this as 
a lever for negotiating new compensation 
rates. 


On the face of it the issue seems simple. 
The board could give the miners smokeless 
fuel or a sum of money to buy smokeless 
fuel. In fact the national executive of the 
NUM and the Board have agreed in prin- 
ciple that miners should receive some £42 
a year in lieu of concessionary coal. The 
board reserves the right to supply solid 
smokeless fuel instead of cash at its discre- 
tion. But this agreement has yet to be 
ratified and there are indications that the 
mining rank and file are not entirely satis- 
fied. They ask what is to become of the 
widows, the pensioners, the retired and dis- 
abled who have been receiving coal merely 
for the price of its carting. The NCB, 
understandably, says this is really not its 
concern. 


One aspect of the problem which prob- 
ably does not reach the conference table is 
the fact that the clean air drive will 
probably end many illegal but extremely 
lucrative black market deals. It is no 
secret that, rather than leave their “ spare ” 
coal at the pit head and collect {1 or 15s. 
from the management, most miners have it 
delivered to their homes and then sell it 
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planned to enable the college to benefit, as 
All Souls does, from the presence of men 
who are not academics in any real sense— 
there are others, and will be more. Lastly, 
the invention of visiting fellows, of whom 
there is to be a large and rapid turnover, 
will do something to look after visiting 
lecturers who, at present, tend to find them- 
selves totally ignored by the natives once 
they have left their rostra. 

So the reverend sire, as Milton so per- 
ceptively remarked, foots it slow, and sees 
no reason for ceasing to do so. Churchill’s 
example has not been without its effect— 
Peterhouse, the oldest college, was perhaps 
taking a hint from the newest when it 
decided to build a bar, hall, and some sets 
for its research students, and elected Mr 
Kingsley Amis a fellow. More such gentle 
innovation can be expected, but fenland 
sleepiness will try to put a brake on anything 
else. 


to non-mining neighbours for perhaps half 
the normal price of coal. This saves the 
neighbour perhaps {4 a ton and is a pleasant 
“ pick-up ” for the miner. 


The cost of smokeless fuel in Yorkshire 
varies between 8s. and 11s. a hundred- 
weight, so that, on average, the miner will 
be able to buy about four and a half tons of 
smokeless fuel with the £42 the NCB gives 
him. A table of comparative heating effi- 
ciency published by the Solid Smokeless 
Fuels Federation says that one and a half 
hundredweights of solid smokeless fuel 
(burnt in an inset open fire with back 
boiler) provides the same heat as two 
hundredweights of coal. One may there- 
fore assume that four and a half tons of 
solid smokeless fuel will provide the equi- 
valent heating efficiency of about six tons 
of coal—which may be about the amount 
of concessionary coal a miner burns every 
year, 


Mineworkers’ officials in Yorkshire are 
maintaining a discreet silence on their 
members’ views on the agreement. They 
appear to be taking refuge in the fact that 
negotiations have been conducted entirely 
on a national basis and, one feels, they 
anticipate adverse criticism of their national 
executive. The fact that the NCB will 
supply smokeless fuel at its own discretion 
suggests that the board will take whichever 
course is cheaper. It is thought that this 
points to future decreases in the cost of 
production of solid smokeless fuel. 


OME Critics doubt whether the board will 

be able to meet any great demand for 
smokeless fuel for some considerable time. 
Mr Roy Mason, MP for Barnsley, in the 
heart of the Yorkshire coalfield, criticises 
the “ complete lack of co-ordination between 
the central government, local government 
and the National Coal Board”. He main- 
tains that the Clean Air Act and the smoke- 
less zones registered by local authorities 
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should not have been proceeded with until 
the NCB had given an assurance that it 
could meet the tremendous increase in 
public demand. Mr W. H. Sales, chairman 
of the north eastern division of the NCB, 
said when launching a solid fuel sales drive 
recently that the pilot plant for producing 
solid smokeless fuel was overcoming teeth- 
ing troubles and that, by 1965, it was hoped 
that there would be a number of plants 
producing the fuel in the division. 























FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CORNWALL 


HE Cornish still talk of “going to 
England” when they cross the 
Tamar, and country girls who marry out- 
side the tribe still find their husbands 
labelled “ foreigners.” Anglo-Saxons who 
go to Cornwall on holiday may find this 
insistence on’ a separate identity rather 
quaint at first, but they soon learn that 
it has a good foundation both in past 
history and in present differences. 


Cornish people are not, in fact, as Eng- 
lish as the rest of us, They are the 
descendants of races that lived in Britain 
long before the English arrived: of stocky, 
round-headed people from the Mediter- 
ranean who came in search of dyes and 
metals and settled where they found them 
just as they had done in Galicia and 
Brittany. And later, of course, the Celts 
moved in. 


The names on any modern map of 
Cornwall are part of the legacy of these 
invasions, and neither the Romans nor the 
Anglo-Saxons or the Normans were able 
to change them much. Nobody talks 
Cornish now, but fishermen from Brittany 
coming ashore at Newlyn in their clogs 
somehow find their Breton sensed and 
understood by local men, who are 
strangely alike in looks, and voice and 
temperament. They rarely, for example, 
keep appointments, and if they do, as like 
as not, they will be an hour, or a week, or 
a year late. 





















The Cornish are not in the least 
diffident about being different. They are 
proud of it and even arrogant. They 
tolerate the English as convenient and 
profitable neighbours, but they always 
take them with a pinch of salt, plus of 
course whatever percentage they can get. 
But although the Cornish have always 
been different it is only recently that they 
have turned it into a commercial asset. 
What started as natural separatism has 
now become a major tourist attraction. 


According to a recent survey carried 
out by the British Travel and Holiday 


















Cornish Costas 


Mr Mason may have lost sight of the 
fact that private concerns in Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire are buying coal from the NCB 
and producing their own particular brands 
of solid smokeless fuel in appreciable quan- 
tities. An official of the Coal Utilisation 
Council said he felt that any increase in 
demand as a result of the sales drive could 
be adequately met. 

The NCB is not merely selling smokeless 
solid fuel but is concentrating on maintain- 


Association about 30 million Britons— 
nearly sixty per cent of the population— 
spent their holidays away from home. Of 
these 17 per cent went to the south-west 
of England. More than five million 
people now spend not far short of £100 
million in Devon and Cornwall in a single 
year. The money spent by British holi- 
daymakers even in the most popular 
countries like France and Italy and Spain 
is chicken-feed compared with this. About 
ten times more people went to Cornwall 
in 1960 than to all the brave and sunny 
Costas of Spain. 

It is, of course, more the sun and the 
beaches and the sea that attract the 
Londoner and the Midlander to Cornwall 
than the Cornish themselves. They are 
factors of attraction all the same, as much, 
certainly, as the medieval churches and 
the “quoits” and the relics of King 
Arthur. Every spring, before the Easter 
influx, the fishermen of Sennen start 
polishing up their ear-rings and their 
patter. In five months they will earn 
enough from trippers’ tips to keep them in 
idleness and television through the winter. 

But, like the Spaniard, the Cornishman 
somehow manages to fleece the foreign 
tourist without losing his individuality and 
his dignity in the process, as the Italian, 
for example, is apt to do. He goes on 
using his six-letter words in public just 
as often in the tourist summers as he does 
in the empty winters, and if your maiden 
aunt doesn’t like it, Well, his tone implies, 
next time she had better go to 
Devon. ... 
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ing and possibly increasing the sale of coal 
which may be burned smokelessly in a 
variety of industrial appliances. After a 
period of coal stocking and indifference 
about production figures, the board in York- 
shire is striving for increased output to mect 
present and future demands. It is expected 


that, in 1965, 45.5 million tons of coal a 
year will be produced from the Yorkshire 
coalfield, 5 million tons more than at 
present. 
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“Tt’s like being in a foreign country,” 
say visitors from Rochdale and Reigate, 
“and think of the money you save on the 
fares.” The money you save on the fares 
is, however, all you are likely to save. 
Attics and sheds that are occupied free by 
cows and mothers-in-law in the winter 
are whitewashed at Easter and let at 12 
guineas a week, and farmers and fisherfolk 
evacuate theif own homes in August for 
the sake of £100 or so. But visitors don’t 
complain at the prices, much. 


OME of the Cornish coastline is as beauti- 
ful and as unspoilt as. any in Britain. 
But for the most part it is not a lovely 
county. The buildings are grey and ugly, 
the countryside is often dull and treeless, 
and many of the inland towns are frankly 
squalid. Why then do so many people 
go there? “Ah,” they say, “it’s warmer 
there and sunnier, and the sea isn’t so 
ruddy cold.” There are charts and statistics 
in Penzance and Newquay to prove it, 
too. They are a great consolation, to be 
sure, while you shiver in an August drizzle 
and when you switch on the sidelights of 
the car as you thread your way through a 
clammy midsummer fog in St Buryan. 
And yet five million people 
went there last year, and this year there 
will probably be even more. There must 
be lots of good reasons for it, and one 
of them perhaps is the feeling that many 
people get when they cross the Tamar 
that they are somehow crossing a frontier : 
an easy, warm. and friendly frontier, and 
Customs-less both ways. 
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He’s a 
tough customer 


For Svenska Metallverken, that is. These Hasselblad cameras are precision jobs 
from start to finish — and precision starts with the component parts, many of 
which are supplied by us. Even the light alloy castings for the housings have 
to be made to a tolerance of -}- 0.002" (by our Visby Division). A complicated 
part like the bayonet plate for holding the lens attachment, also of light alloy 
and anodized a silky black, is in places machined down to a thickness of 0.012" 
and with even smaller tolerances (at Skultuna). Eagle eyes at Hasselblads keep 
us on our toes — and the entire Metallverken organization, with its raw materials 
and research, help our manufacturing divisions keep such tough customers. 
But we welcome challenges — so if you have a tough problem, let us hear about it. 
Maybe we could help you too. . ; 


SVENSKA METALLVERHEN 


EXPORT DIVISION + VASTERAS +» SWEDEN 
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Svenska Metallverken for “semis” 


Precision is the keyword also for the main output 
of Svenska Metallyerken — semimanufactured 
products of aluminium, copper and brass, as well 
as other copper alloys — in the form of plate, 
sheet, strip, extruded and drawn shapes, tubing, 
rods and wire. With our efficient modern plants, 
and advanced know-how covering a variety of 
fields, maybe we could be of help to you, too, in 
simplifying your assembly and fabrication problems. 
Drop a line to our Export Division you will quickly 
hear what the possibilities are, 
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ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD 
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Every RFO®L) 
starts on Coal 


Vast Dagenham expansion includes new £1,250,000 Coal-fired boilers 


Five Star Motoring—gleaming, colourful, swift and 
safe—begins at Dagenham, a giant factory that covers 
over 550 acres of a once desolate marsh. The judgment 
and business acumen of the men who have made Ford 
one of our great key industries is reflected in every 
operation in the factory, every decisién in the boardroom. 

The ever-increasing demand for Ford cars—both 
here and abroad—will be met by a vast expansion of the 
present Ford plant and coal-fired power station. And 
once again, coal will be the fuel that will fire the 
£1,250,000 boiler plant which has just been ordered. 

It will create a great mew power source for the 
existing steam power plant that supplies the present 
Dagenham factory. Coal has been chosen because pul- 
verised coal—fired in powder form—gives accurately 
controlled heat with the lowest fuel bills. Coal has the 
invaluable long-term advantage that it is a home- 
produced fuel which can supply all the fuel needs of 
British industry for decades to come. 

If your voice is a deciding one in the choice of fuels 
for your factory, remember Ford. Beneath its smoke- 
less chimneys is a wealth of knowledge and applied 


PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRY 
IS GOING FORWARD ON 


experience that is an invaluable example of hard 
thinking and wise decisions. Ford say coal, Ford keep 
on saying coal. That’s five-star wisdom. 


And here are some key facts and figures about 
the existing plant in the Ford main power station. 


Number of boilers........... 4 high-pressure water-tube boilers, with 
superheaters, airheaters and economisers 

GRR SPOROIIG..o. 06.05 cccicncsctsbecacebeas sus 1,250 per square inch 
SE NINOS 6 0s 0:65 0-0d5b900.0000 bn enced yi eesead bens 940°F, 
PO IUIID 5.5 coc ova nddniscdvesnteavvaeseses wens see 380°F, 
Max. continuous rating .............. 1,000,000 Ibs. of steam per hour 
(largest unit 400,000 Ibs. per hour) 

NUN 5 cc ca cccue Ne VERE Gain cackhoceeds Pulverised fuel 
Se 6d 65s6R05k ns Fee 1 0t5 eek sha eioeeaeee 207,000 tons of steam coal 


SOLID FUEL— 
more heat at less cost—and it’s British 
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SOUTH APRUCA REVISITED—I — 


re The One Sane Country 
% BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
t 


ym FRICA two years ago was mostly colonial and the world, in 

Afrikaner eyes, was mostly sane. Now the continent is 

mostly black and the world, to Afrikaners, has gone mad. But 
south Africa is as it was in 1959—and, indeed, in 1949. The white 
population has been hit in the stock exchange and in the head- 
lines, but it is still one of the most prosperous communities in the 
world. Political Africans have been hit on the head and in the 
statute books. The list of events is long, but they have caused 
little change: the country’s course is set and there seems no way of 
turning back. ; 

When Dr Verwoerd cast the Commonwealth loose, South 
Africans confidently awaited the police raids ; these came a few 
days later, on March 20th. There were many more at the end 
of April ; and at 4 a.m. on May 3rd thousands of detectives and 
uniformed officers knocked on doors to search for pamphlets and 
haul away “ subversive elements.” On Wednesday this week they 
did it all over again and, for good measure, the army reservists 
were called up. The raids are Dr Verwoerd’s answer to the threat 
of a nationwide three-day strike, which has been called for the end 
of this month to mark the birth of the Republic. 

Nearly all of this has happened so often before that it is now 
a normal part of South African life. African leaders have long 
looked on the nationwide strike as the only effective non-violent 
political weapon, but no organised “ stay-at-home ” has ever really 
come off. Strikes are prohibited by law ; calls to stay at home 
are normally followed by raids and arrests. A police and army 
show of strength on the designated day is now accepted practice. 
If African politicians had no other way of spreading the message, 
the presence of tanks in the townships would do it for them. 

Africans who stay away from work risk losing their jobs. The 
automatic result of dismissal is that they are ejected from their 
homes and face the danger of losing their permits to be in the 
city at all. A successful stay-at-home in the face of these odds 
would be impressive evidence of an organising ability that Union 
Africans have not so far possessed ; it would also demonstrate a 
new spirit of resistance in the country. No stay-at-home has 
received so much publicity in the press as the one called for next 
week: if there is any new feature to South African life it is that 
the newspapers are at last taking serious notice of African plans. 

But the African political organisations are banned, and many 
of their leaders have been arrested. On Thursday it was not 
known who had been caught in the latest raids ; until then, at 
least half-a-dozen of the top leaders, including Mr Nelson 
Mandela, chief organiser of the strike, had managed to evade the 
police by sleeping in a different bed every night. This was an 
advance in political ability on two years ago. Another sign of the 
advance is that leaflets have been distributed to most houses in 
Johannesburg’s townships by night: formerly the distributors stood 
on the station platforms in the mornings and were soon arrested. 

An official who is responsible for the administration of the 
600,000 Africans who live in Johannesburg believes that his 
charges are “about thirty per cent better at agitation than they 


were in 1959.” This is an advance on a low base. It is possible, 
through intermediaries, to meet the men the police are seeking. 
The safest p‘ace to talk is in one of the “ shebeens ”—speakeasies 
in which African city-dwellers take their drink. For about a year 
raids on shebeens have been slackening off (one city has cut its 1961 
budget estimate for income from fines by half). It is, 
therefore, not too difficult to talk politics over a glass: one of 
the less dusty backyards in which this can be done is not very 
far from the Johannesburg office for the administration of Africans. 

These conversations bring to light the remarkable degree of 
moderation that still prevails in black political thinking in South 
Africa. At his home in Natal, Chief Luthuli tells visitors that 
what he wants is not an “ African majority,” but a “ Democratic 
majority,” and that he believes black voters will one day vote for 
white candidates if they are the best men. This is far to the 
right of the nationalism in the rest of Africa. The Chief is also 
known to discourage talk of violence by pointing out that non- 
violent methods have not yet been given a proper trial. 


N the shebeen in Johannesburg, Chief Luthuli’s executive officers 

may be a little more radical than their leader, but they are still, 
by African standards, conservative men. The banned African 
National Congress believes firmly in multi-racialism, while African 
nationalists elsewhere talk of black men’s countries. But black 
nationalism is contagious. The ANC leaders underground have 
grown little beards that match the ones worn north of the Limpopo ; 
and if the rest of their slogans differ, “one man one vote ” has 
become firm policy. 

There is a reason for this moderation. Africans in South Africa’s 
urban areas—about a third of the country’s African population— 
are closer in their aspirations to American Negroes than they are 
to Africans in the rest of the continent. South Africa has three 
million white people, and it is very near to being a modern 
industrial country. It possesses a wealthy, established and exten- 
sive western society. For most city Africans, political ambition 
means the wish to take part in this society rather than the northern 
wish to take over a backward country and get a black face into 
the United Nations. The ANC’s vision of a multi-racial society 
has in it a genuine place for Europeans. It is a different situation 
from one in which there is no need to think of anything besides 
“ Uhuru ” and the removal of the “ British imperialists.” 

This is why urban Africans in South Africa are a political force 
of a different—and im some ways less tough—character than 
Africans in other parts of the continent. On the other hand, Union 
Africans have a much harder battle to fight: there is no outside 
force (such as the withdrawal of the British) to aid them. It is 
in the rural areas that the South African government has come 
up against the strongest resistance. Last month the Transkeiean 
territorial authority, run by supposedly pro-government chiefs, sur- — 
prised everyone by politely requesting the independence that Dr 
Verwoerd promised last year they would have one day. 
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South Africa’s white electorate was quickly reassured that the 
Transkei is nowhere near ready for it. 

African nationalism is making inroads into South Africa through 
the flow of ideas from the north ; through the migrant labourers 
from the British Protectorates ; and through the Pan-African Con- 
gress, a breakaway group from the ANC. The power of the PAC 
has waned since the Sharpeville massacre, but those of its men 
who are not in jail are making attempts to co-operate with the 
ANC in adversity, and it seems likely that the result of their 
influence will be a tougher political line. 


Equally important is the change in the attitude of the leaders 


of South Africa’s one-and-a-half million mixed-blood Coloured 
people. Traditionally, white policy has been to treat the Coloureds 
as a political appendage to the Europeans. The Nationalists have 
cast them away, and Dr Verwoerd has said that there shall be 
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no compromise on treating them as a separate group, with a 
government Department of Coloured Afigirs in charge of them. 
(The.CAD is as unfortunately named as the Bantu Administration 
Department, steadfastly called “the BAD.” by Africans.) 

This treatment of the Coloureds has «driven many of their 
leaders to threaten joining the African camp.‘.. Afrikaner National- 
ists, knowing how the Coloureds come into thes, world, are divided 
on what to do with them: there is a ‘strong smovement in the 
Cape to give them direct representation in parl:‘ament. To Dr 
Verwoerd this is treasonable ; to English-speaking Sjouth Africans 
it seems a sensible way of preventing them from giving~.their sup- 
port to the Africans. Many South Africans believe that the» course 
of the next few years will be determined by which wvay the 
Coloureds go. If they go all the way towards the Africans they will 
infuse new ability into the anti-government forces. 
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Old Ports 
in a New 
Europe 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


Lh gp they have had time wholly to 
recover from the bombing and dis- 
mantling of the nineteen-forties, the North 
Sea ports of western Germany are anxi- 
ously appraising maritime and commer- 
cial developments which they know they 
must adjust themselves to, or gradually 
wither into insignificance. The leading 
four, in order of turnover, are Hamburg, 
Bremen, Emden, and Wilhelmshaven. All 
but the last are some distance from what 
is considered nowadays to be deep water. 
And the phenomena that haunt their 
dreams are monsters of 100,000 tons 
swimming around in search of a berth, 
rogue pipelines breaking into Germany 
from the south, and a danse macabre of 
cut-throat ports including Stettin, Rostock, 
Amsterdam and Antwerp—the perform- 
ance culminating in the terrible appear- 
ance of Rotterdam, hand in hand with 
the new Europoort, together stealing the 
show and everybody’s wallet. 

Various costly schemes are being can- 
vassed along the flat North Sea coast with 
the object of ensuring survival. Some 
have already been adopted, others are 
awaiting approval or money. Yet, for 
want of central direction, the local planners 
seem to be about to make the mistake of 
subjecting their respective ports to a great 
deal of injurious and unnecessary com- 
petition among themselves. It would not 
be in keeping with the national character 
if the postwar German federation did not 
engender excesses of regional fancy. The 
Free and Hanseatic City of Hamburg (its 
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badge a door) no more likes to be told 
what to do than does the Free and Han- 
seatic City of Bremen (a key). The 
Land government of Lower Saxony has a 
strong say in the affairs of Emden and 
Wilhelmshaven; but the two are none the 
less jealous and suspicious of each other, 
and both resent what Bremen is doing 
today and what Hamburg talks of doing 
tomorrow. With a look at the expanding 
ports of the Low Countries, which are 
nearer to the centre of the European 
common market, cooler German heads 
maintain it is high time that at least a 
federal plan should be devised for the 
North Sea ports, if not an all-embracing 
German-Benelux plan. 

Emden, which has had to struggle for 
centuries against sea and sand and was 
heavily damaged during the war, is per- 
turbed while it rebuilds by the likelihood 
of the transoceanic ore-carrier of the future 
being a ship of between 50,000 and 100,000 
tons. Emden is chiefly an ore port. About 
four-fifths of the ore arriving at German 
ports comes through Emden, roughly half 
being carried to the Ruhr by barge along 
the Dortmund-Ems canal, and the other 
half by rail (which is to be electrified as 
soon as possible). A substantial share of 
the Ruhr’s wheat and timber goes by the 
same route and bulk cargoes of iron, steel, 
coal and coke move in the reverse direc- 
tion. Yet only ships of less than 30,000 
tons can put into Emden; and although 
work is in hand to make way for 32,000- 
tonners, the largest vessel that could 
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possibly be accommodated—after addi 
tional heavy outlay—would be of 35,000 
tons. The port is consequently much at 
pains to make the most of its distinguish- 
ing assets. These are its proximity to the 
eastern Ruhr (the Dortmund-Ems canal is 
being adapted to take barges of up to 
1,350 tons); its special installations, by 
which 30,000 tons of ore can be unloaded 
in thirty hours; and the space that it has 
—and the Ruhr hardly has—for storing 
100,000 tons of grain and 700,000 tons of 
ore (to be extended shortly to hold 2.2 
million tons). 


But the increasingly serious handicap of 
shallow water, and the new interest being 
shown by Wilhelmshaven and Bremen (let 
alone Europoort) in handling ore, are com- 
pelling Emden to encourage alternative 
sources of income for its 45,000 inhabit- 
ants. The Rheinstahl - Nordseewerke, 
which can build ships of up to 28,000 
tons, and other local yards that specialise 
in barges, employ some §,000 persons. 
Since last summer the Erdélwerke Frisia 
(sponsored by Duttweiler) has been refi- 
ning oil landed at Emden at a rate of 1.5 
million tons annually, and is planning to 
increase production to over two million 
tons. Biissing, the lorry manufacturers, 
are about to instal a subsidiary plant in 
the docks area. And there are plans for 
developing market gardening in the sur- 
rounding countryside. 


Wilhelmshaven, with deep water at the 
door, is brisk with ideas and optimism, 
despite the devastating punishment it re- 
ceived for harbouring so much of the 
German navy. An artificially created 
town, Wilhelmshaven used to be governed 
from Berlin (today by an _ absolute 
majority of local Social Democrats—as 
also are Emden, Bremen, and Hamburg). 
In its heyday, the port was the home base 
of 100,000 sailors and could offer little 
work outside the naval establishments. 
The 100,000 people now living in the town 
have had to adapt themselves to very 
different circumstances. No more than a 
quarter of the harbour, it is reckoned, will 
be occupied by the new federal German 
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Among the whites, the government grows stronger all the time. 


It yee} its majority at two by-elections during the last 
six Weeks; and the cabinet has cited this as evidence that white 
a Dr Verwoerd in discarding the Commonwealth. 
Nati aré sure that the world, which is temporarily insane, 
will come round to their view when the rest of Africa collapses 
under black bad management. “Insane” is not an exaggeration. 
The editor of the leading Nationalist Sunday newspaper has called 
the world mad in print ; the editor of a government daily says 
tivately that this is his belief. 
“mong the thinking Nationalists the talk is of a future federation 
-ates. Some will be black, some white, some (like the English- 
zeaking Natal and the Eastern Province) will be multi-racial. 
ar Verwoerd envisages black “ Bantustans” in a “ Common- 
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Asians will each have their separate parliaments existing side by 
side with the white parliament at Cape Town. The opposition 
United Party talks of a racial federation, but blots its copybook 
in Nationalist eyes by bringing the Coloureds into the white camp 
and recognising urban Africans as a permanent part of the 
community. 

Far out to the left is the Progressive Party, whose policy 
resembles that of Sir Roy Welensky’s United Federal Party in the 
Rhodesias. The Progressives scraped up 1,703 votes against the 
United Party’s 2,993 in a 42 per cent poll in a by-election at 
the beginning of this month. The Africans, who seek “one man 
one vote,” will also not speak to the Progressive party, whose 
leader, Dr Jan Steytler, expects to acquire a following when the 
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navy. A hundred or so companies of one 
kind and another, together employing 
30,000 persons, have gone into business 
since the war in the Wilhelmshaven area; 
the largest is Olympia, maker of type- 
writers and other office machines. Yet it 
is upon the sea, and its own deep fairway, 
that Wilhelmshaven’s hopes are mainly 
fixed. 

Tankers of up to 65,000 tons can already 
moor alongside the special pier from which 
oil is pumped through the north-west 
pipeline to the Ruhr and Cologne, and 
arrangements could be made without 
much trouble to handle ships of 100,000 
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tons. Last year 10.6 million tons of crude 
oil passed through Wilhelmshaven. This 
year the total is expected to reach 13 
million tons; and it is hoped that it will 
eventually run to 22 million tons, com- 
petition from the Rotterdam-Ruhr and 
Mediterranean pipelines notwithstanding. 

In view of Germany’s increasing use 
of ore from overseas (25 million tons im- 
perted in 1960 and an estimated require- 
ment of 34 million tons in 1970), and of 
the fashion in large carriers, the Wilhelms- 
haven planners are talking seriously of 
building an ore harbour and setting up 
local plant for manufacturing not only ore 
concentrate but also steel, the latter fired 
by coal imported cheaply from the United 
States. There is an even more forward 
look to the day when Wilhelmshaven 
might well be Germany’s principal port 
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for methane gas. All these potentialities 
naturally disquiet Emden, Bremen, and 
Hamburg. For a while they troubled 
even mighty Rotterdam. But since the 
Rhine can hardly take all the traffic that 
Rotterdam, Europoort, Antwerp and 
Amsterdam could pour into it, peace of 
mind, it seems has returned to’ the wor- 
riers in the Low Countries. 

Bremen, lying 44 miles up the Weser, 
will never be accessible to ships with a 
draught of more than 31 feet. The port 
specialises mainly in the transhipment of 
piece goods. Yet, to the concern of 
Emden and Wilhelmshaven, Bremen too 
has entered the ore- 
importing business, 
Kléckner (of the 
Ruhr) having re- 
cently built an in- 
tegrated coke and 
steel plant near the 
Bremen docks. The 
big ore carriers of 
the future, which 
will not be able to 
come up as far as 
Bremen, will be 
able to unload at 
the outer harbour 
of Bremerhaven, 
which is used by 
the big trans-Atlantic liners. Bremen’s 
alacrity to adapt itself to new conditions 
and opportunities is understandable, for 
some forty per cent of its population is 
dependent upon the port, which has lost a 
sizeable part of its prewar central Euro- 
pean hinterland, though not so much as 
Hamburg has. Like Hamburg, Bremen is 
insuring itself against the possibility of a 
further lessening of transit traffic by foster- 
ing local industries that will stimulate 
the port as well as provide employment. 
Cadbury of Bournville, it is expected, will 
be one of the next industrial settlers in 
Bremen, with some 2,000 jobs to offer. 

Hamburg, which since the war has been 
uneasily watching Rotterdam respond to 
the expanding opportunity of a hinterland 
linked by the Rhine and other water- 
ways, while the Elbe no longer leads to 
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friendly markets, is now disturbed by 
Wilhelmshaven’s resurrection. Wilhelms- 
haven is already helping to feed the new 
Ruhr refineries that have put Hamburg’s 
own into the shade. The upstart’s plans 
for coping with ships of 100,000 tons 
make invidious reading in Hamburg, 
which, although it is Germany’s busiest 
port, is inaccessible to loaded ships of 
more than 35,000 tons. Hamburg has 
been making a tremendous and highly 
successful effort to promote local indus- 
tries. In order further to make good 
some of its lost hinterland, it is also press- 
ing for the construction of a link between 
the Elbe and the Mittelland canal, which 
would give access for Hamburg traffic 
to the network of west European water- 
ways. 

Hamburg’s latest idea—though - still 
little more than an idea—is to build an 
outer harbour on Scharhérn-Neuwerk, an 
island in deepish water off the mouth of 
the Elbe. The island belongs to Lower 
Saxony. Negotiations have been opened 
that may lead to Hamburg acquiring the 
island in exchange for its old sovereign 
rights in Cuxhaven, an enclave within 
Lower Saxony which the state govern- 
ment would like to develop as a fishing 
port. It goes without saying that this 
project is viewed with misgiving in 
Bremen and Wilhelmshaven. Indeed, the 
more one hears about all these ambitious 
plans and their underlying rivalries, the 
more necessary it seems to be for the 
North Sea ports of western Europe to 
agree upon the tasks they should be indi- 
vidually carrying out. 
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Added up, the forces ranged against the government in South 
Africa are not strong. They have no chance of victory at the 
polls ; their strength in tactics of non-violence outside parliament 
will be tested again next week ; so far they have rejected methods 
that go further. The government faces a greater danger from the 
loss of foreign capital and foreign exchange, from the economic 
attacks of the outside world, and from the possibility of a spread 
of the Algerian-Angolan virus. But, for the immediate future, 
three million heavily armed white people sitting on the world’s 
richest gold mines are in a strong position. 


Over Lake Geneva 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE lake of conferences can have seen none quite like this. 

It is not only that it takes place on both sides of the water. 
The French stay in the small thermal resort of Evian, where the 
police now far outnumber the visitors who have come to take 
the cure. Twice every other day, helicopters bring the Algerian 
delegation up from Geneva. Journalists who try to commute 
by land between the two poles of attraction have to brave innumer- 
able check-points. The Algerian delegation, secluded in a villa 
on the outskirts of Geneva, is protected by Swiss police who keep 
their fingers on their triggers. The Algerians give their press 
conferences from a distance. The journalists gather in front of 
a big screen on which, through a closed television circuit, Mr 
Belkacem Krim and his colleagues appear and answer questions— 
like Chinese shadows, say the wits. 

Such heavy precautions are a defence against bombs or other 
acts of terrorism by French extremists. They also illustrate the 
peculiarity of this conference. True, the neighbouring Laotian 
meeting is also concerned with ending a war and its predecessor, 
the Indochinese conference of 1954, set out to end a conflict 
that had immobilised strong French forces for some years. But 
the 1954 conference opened in a moment of French defeat, while, 
in Algeria, the French have not been defeated in battle. Instead, 
in the seventh year of war Paris has grasped that military opera- 
tions are a sisyphean task and is trying, through negotiation, to 
salvage French economic and strategic interests. 

In this context the French opening gambit was clever rather 
than far-sighted. Last Saturday, even before M. Joxe had greeted 
Mr Krim at Evian, Paris announced a unilateral cease-fire, under 
which French troops would suspend military action for a month, 
except for purposes of self-defence. The gesture was more spec- 
~tacular than generous. An organised army, in control of the bulk 
of the territory, can remain on the defensive without much diffi- 
culty. Areas near the Tunisian and Moroccan frontiers, where 
rebel troop movements might be strategically dangerous, were 
excluded from the truce. In other areas French troops maintain 
their right to reply to attacks, and the truce may be suspended or 
' extended according to circumstances. Tactically the move was 
adroit, since it confronted the FLN with an unpleasant choice. 
Aware of the impact of a truce on the morale of guerrilla fighters, 
the rebel leaders have always said that they would not lay down 
arms until they obtained political guarantees. Yet if they now 
stick to this principle the contrast between French generosity and 
Algerian intransigence could be used to confound Algerian as well 
as international public opinion. 

The Algerian delegation, therefore, reacted angrily. Insisting 
that progress could only be achieved by mutual agreement, it 
described the French move as a manceuvre and a piece of blackmail. 
Other French measures, announced simultaneously, were also 
greeted coolly. The freeing of 6,000 political internees was 
countered by the argument that hundreds of thousands still remain 
in prison and “ two million in concentration camps.” The transfer 
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of Ben Bella and his companions to quarters about a hundred miles 
from Paris was condemned as insufficient. The Algerians are 
asking for their complete liberation or, at least, for means by which 
they can communicate with them directly. At present they can 
get in touch with Ben Bella only through the French ministry of 
justice. This week’s bloody rebel ambushes in Algeria show that 
the Algerians are refusing to play the game that Paris has proposed. 
The French have undoubtedly scored a point. But when association 
is the aim, a success of manceuvre can be a doubtful gain. : 

Tempers calmed down during the Whitsun recess and by mid- 
week the conference had got into its stride. Both sides .agr~*"® 
to hold sessions on alternate days and to preserve a veil of sel! _— 
over the negotiations. However, enough news has filtered throu""** 
for it to be clear that so far they are sticking to their traditions. 
postures. The Algerians have emphasised the territorial integrity | 
of Algeria (including the Sahara) and the unity of its people, ruling 
out the possibility of self-determination by individuals or 
groups. The French have restated their case, the gist of which 
is that Algeria can have its independence if it chooses to be 
associated with France, but if it chooses to secede the country will 
be partitioned. 

M. Joxe’s comment that the Sahara is “a question on its own,” 
set against the rebels’ strong insistence that it forms an integral 
part of Algeria, has led to the report that sovereignty over the 
Sahara is the main obstacle to agreement. But this is to put the 
cart before the horse. If the rebels accept a form of association 
with France, and if the Algerian state remains in the franc area, 
tied to France by a variety of economic links, the legal question 
of sovereignty over the Sahara will be secondary.- The French 
want to put the Saharan issue at the end of the agenda because 
they are, as yet, uncertain about the future relationship between 
France and Algeria. The rebels insist on territorial integrity 
because they are uncertain whether the French terms for association 
are acceptable. 

General de Gaulle has already provided the framework for 
association. Negotiation should fill in the content. The French 
ask for an “ organic statute ” for the different communities. This 
implies a guarantee of their physical safety, their property and 
their political rights. Might the special status of the European 
community prevent an Algerian government from carrying out 
a land reform programme or from nationalising certain industries ? 
Similar questions may be asked about the French demand for 
special economic relations. Finally, the Algerians must decide 
whether the French request for bases and other military facilities 
is compatible with their often proclaimed aim of neutralism. 

Both sides talk eloquently about self-determination and 
guaranteeing a free vote. Yet everybody knows that if they agree 
on a solution the vote will be no more than the formality of 
ratification. If they fail to agree the French army can, as it has 
done in the past, stage-manage a referendum designed to go 
France’s way. Association or war—these are the alternatives the 
Algerian delegates have to ponder. 


Greece’s European Challenge 


FROM OUR ATHENS CORRESPONDENT 


e E have plunged into the water,” wrote a leading Greek 

financial editor after the treaty of association between 
Greece and the European Economic Community had been initialed; 
“we may now either sink, or swim ashore to prosperity.” Only a 
few Greeks accept this gloomy epigram at its face value. Yet 
whether this venture leads Greece up or down hill largely depends 
on the Greeks’ own response to the gigantic task of readjustment 
which even a gradual integration into the powerful European 
economic group imposes. 
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Greece’s plight has not been under-development alone, but also 
the discouraging realisation that the Greeks would never catch up 
with the elusive standard of contemporary prosperity unless their 
rate of advance became faster and faster. Accelerating progress, 
however, involves a drastic change of mentality and geographical 
outlook ; it requires a “ Europeanisation ” of the Greek mind, which 
perhaps through the centuries of submission to, or contact with, the 
Orient has become blissfully complacent. 

Now the Greeks, whether they realise it or not, have allowed 
themselves the span of only a generation within which to effect all 
these drastic changes, or to sink. After twenty months of complex 
negotiations, Greece and the Six have evolved a formula of associa- 
tion that affords Greece special protection, softens the shocks of 
integration, and grants comfortable delays for the structural and 
psychological readjustments needed for the ultimate objective of 
full membership in the common market economy. It is a challenge. 
The Greeks will have to become alert to the unlimited opportunities 
which a unified market of 170. million Europeans will offer. Above 
all, they will have to show courage and imagination in averting the 
perils of massive competition, and perhaps reconcile themselves to 
some ruthless sacrifices. 


T had been expected that the 76 articles of the treaty, initialled 

in Brussels on March 30th, would have been brought before the 
Parliament of Little Europe for ratification before the end of this 
month. But last-minute snags have been caused by Italy’s request 
for certain readjustments. These are to be discussed with the 
Greeks before the council of ministers meets on May 29th. Once 
the treaty is officially signed, the long process of national ratifi- 
cation will follow. The agreement is unlikely to become operative 
before January 1, 1962. The formula of association features three 
fundamental advantages for Greece: Greek exports are to enjoy 
at once the reduced internal tariff rates granted to full members ; 
Greece will be allowed to maintain tariffs intact for ten years to 
protect local industry, before embarking on the 12-year process for 
the gradual abolition of duties ; and, to accelerate economic develop- 
ment, it will receive a loan of $125 million from the community’s 
bank. The loan, to be supplied over five years, will be repayable 
in 2§ years at current interest rates. 

The six common market countries have been taking nearly 40 
per cent of all Greek exports in value. Last year, however, was a 
bad export year and the proportion dropped to 32 per cent, while 
at the same time Greek exports to the countries of the Communist 
block rose sharply, from 16 to 22 per cent. These figures suggest 
how exposed Greece would be if it remained outside the main 
stream of Europe’s unified trade: to offset declining purchases by 
the West, the Greeks would have to rely more‘and more on eastern 
markets to sell their products. 

Association with the common market will not alter perceptibly 
the pattern of Greek trade with the Communist block through 
clearing agreements. The negotiators obtained the sanction of the 
Six to grant tariff quotas to these bilateral trade partners so as to 
preserve those markets for some vital agricultural exports. If, 
however, the Communists were to cut down heavily on imports 
from Greece for political reasons, the Greeks could always fall 
back on their common market partners. In that respect, the asso- 
ciation will give the Greeks a greater sense of economic security. 

Four-fifths of Greece’s exports are farm products ; tobacco 
provides the bulk of export revenue. When the treaty comes into 
effect most of these products will gain an advantage of cut-rate 
duties over their external competitors. Tariffs on Greek tobacco 
and currants, two staple exports, will be cut in half at once, and 
will be abolished completely by the end of 1967. Quantitative 
ceilings—which are, however, satisfactory to Greece—have been 
placed on the common market’s imports of certain Greek fruits to 
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safeguard the prior interest of Italy, a full member. Although 
association with the Six will favour Greek agriculture, no 
spectacular growth in Greek exports is likely at once. Much 
will have to be done to improve and standardise the quality of 
farm products and reduce their production cost before they can 
be fully competitive. The Greek Agricultural Bank has already 
prepared an exhaustive five-year investment plan costing about 
£14 million to create food industries that will meet the new 
competitive requirements. 

While Greece will follow its six partners by reducing tariffs 
on nearly 64 per cent of its industrial imports from the common 
market area, almost all manufactured and handicraft goods pro- 
duced in Greece today will enjoy protection ; and this, with certain 
limitations, will be extended to new Greek industries until the full 
abolition of duties by 1984. To meet the coming challenge, some 
Greek manufacturers, for example, in the textile industry, have 
moved towards the formation of export combines which will not 
affect their domestic operations, but will unite them in facing 
competition and in taking advantage of new export opportunities. 

The main emphasis, however, is on attracting foreign investors 
who would co-operate with Greek manufacturers in expanding 
Greek industry with fresh capital and imported technical know- 
ledge. Officials here stress that the new arrangements offer inves- 
tors from countries outside the common market a singular oppor- 
tunity to supply the domestic Greek market under strict tariff 
protection from outside competitors, and to expand their exports 
throughout the community unhindered by the external tariff wall. 
Investment opportunities are enhanced by low labour costs, price 
stability and favourable tax treatment to importers of foreign 
capital. Locally produced raw materials are an added asset. There 
is unexploited mineral wealth, high-quality cotton, and excellent 
possibilities for establishing local food industries which should find 
ready European markets. 

The $125 million loan from the community was originally linked 
to a Greek pledge to settle Greece’s still outstanding prewar forcign 
debt ; but the Greek negotiators in Brussels apparently managed 
to detach this string. The common market is expected to state in 
writing its wish that Greece should settle its outstanding bonded 
debt soon. The Greeks have officially stated their wish to liquidate 
these liabilities, but no further acknowledgement is required of 
them. The loan is to be granted for specific development projects 
approved by the Greek government. The Six propose to subsidise 
the interest rate on two-thirds of this loan if it is spent on unpro- 
ductive infra-structure projects. Further loans from the com- 
munity’s bank have been promised. 

Thus the stage has been set. Success will depend on how the 
Greeks—one and all—react to responsibilities so sharply opposed 
to their traditional individualism. Perhaps the need for survival 
will gradually create enough pressure for the necessary adjustments 
to be made. 
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New Regulators for Old 


Some new research on hire purchase contracts 
deserves careful study 


“ HE most likely problem of the next few months,” 
[ts Chancellor of the Exchequer declared on Whit 

Monday, “is such heavy demand here at home from 
consumers’ larger incomes, new Government spending, and 
new investment programmes that our resources cannot quite 
meet the requirement.” In that case, Mr Lloyd implied, 
he might have to use his two new economic regulators—the 
first to. vary purchase tax and revenue duties by up to Io per 
cent and the second to impose a surcharge on employers of 
4s. a week for every employee on the books. It would be 
astonishing if the payroll tax were implemented in its present 
form, for its limitations have been referred to by the Prime 
Minister, Mr Butler and even by the Chancellor himself. 
The Treasury must decide whether it wants an economic 
regulator (for which it would have to persuade the Cabinet 
to accept a variable surcharge not on employers but on 
employees) or a long-term deterrent to wasting labour (for 
which a surcharge on employers is the right instrument, but 
at a much stiffer rate and variable between different industries 
and areas). As both these proposals would be sure to raise a 
political storm, one may reasonably assume that for the time 
being Britain has in reserve not two new regulators of con- 
sumer spending but one. The power to vary indirect taxes 
would itself work more effectively and more smoothly if it 
were applied to a single flat rate sales tax or turnover tax, 
and if its practical operation were eased by a decirnal currency. 
But this at least is a weapon of 
substance: its potential effect 
on purchasing power of £200 


million in either direction CONTRACTS 
exceeds the net impact of the = 
average budget. 
How far will this new and 2000 
powerful instrument of control 
teplace existing instruments ? 1000 
Monetary policy, the Chan- 750 
cellor was quick to point out, 500 
is not being dispensed with. 400 


But he admitted that inter- — 

national considerations were Logarithmic scale 
inhibiting the free use of Bank 
tate as a domestic regulator. 
Thus at the end of last year, 
Bank rate was reduced in order 
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to help to take pressure off the dollar. This was sensible, 
addressed to the first priority of the time. But central bankers 
and finance ministers should be careful to ensure that short 
term international co-operation of this kind does not slide into 
attempts to rule out properly founded differences between 
interest rates. Balance will not be restored to world payments 
if interest rates in leading countries are kept off the level that 
is appropriate domestically. In Britain, it is important to 
ensure that “international co-operation” is not used as a 
cloak for inaction by those circles, in the City as well as 
Whitehall; that have become sceptical of the effectiveness or 
practicability of using interest rates as an economic regulator. 
Ten years ago an active monetary policy was often 
regarded as a panacea for all Britain’s problems, includ- 
ing that of how to reduce taxes during a raging boom ; 
recently it has become fashionable to swing to the other 
extreme. 

This is to be resisted. But a concurrent swing in fashion 
against that hybrid control, the .regulation-of hire purchase 
contracts, is wholly welcome, and long overdue. Each succes- 
sive piece of evidence and analysis of the effect of these 
controls reinforces the case against them.. In Whitehall the 
point has been partly taken. The Government now professes 
an attitude something like this: “‘ Hire purchase controls are 
undesirable in principle and discriminate unfairly against a 
few industries ; but their effects have been proved to be 
prompt and substantial, so the 
Government could not be 
expected to renounce them 
unequivocally.” This is close 
to the view of the Radcliffe 
committee that, because of 
their undoubted efficacy, hire 
purchase controls should be 
held in reserve for emergency 
use. The dangers of any such 
view were painfully illustrated 
in the reimposition of controls 
in 1960. There was no emer- 
gency then and the controls 
were in fact imposed in the 
last stages of a hire purchase 
upswing ; the effects were so 
violent that relaxations had to 
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be made after less than nine months, and would have been 
justified a good deal earlier. 

But quite apart from these difficulties of timing, it can be 
;iaintained that the actual effect of changing the regulations 
is very different from what the controllers intend. It has 
been clear for a long time that changes in the regulations 
themselves generate major swings in the hire purchase cycle. 
But a precise working through of what people actually do 
when hire purchase terms get tighter or easier has been 
inhibited by lack of information on two fronts: on the habits 
and the economic circumstances that govern the way in which 
people take out hire purchase contracts ; and on what these 
contracts actually are. By making a set of arbitrary though 
not unreasonable assumptions about the first, and obtaining 
figures from one large finance house on the second, Mr J. R. 
Cuthbertson has been able to analyse in this month’s issue 
of Economica the impact of changes in HP regulations more 
fully than has been attempted before. The conclusions are 
startling. As any essay in model making must be, this 
ambitious projection is open to important qualifications when 
applied to the practical world, but it deserves close attention. 


— core of Mr Cuthbertson’s argument—which is con- 
fined to the car market—is that the prime influence 
affecting new hire purchase contracts at any given time is 
not the size of the minimum deposit or the maximum length 
of repayment but the incidence of completions of past con- 
tracts. The basic zssumption, which is a widely accepted 
one, is that the hire purchase buyer will continue to set aside 
part of his income for monthly instalments. Applied to cars, 
this means that as soon as the car has been paid for, the buyer 
thinks of trading it in for a new one. It follows from this that 
the size of the deposit will normally be unimportant, as it is 
covered by the trade-in. The experience of the finance house 
that Mr Cuthbertson looked at also shows that about half its 
vehicle buyers are not greatly affected by controls on repay- 
ment periods, so long as the maximum is not less than two 
years ; and that in 1959 about half its total vehicle business 
was being done on two-and-a-half and three-year contracts. 

It follows from these assumptions that changes in regula- 
tions will have relatively small effects on the current volume 
of hire purchase contracts taken out. But, by advancing or 
postponing the date at which contracts will be paid off, 
these changes will have a sharp effect on the level of hire 
purchase business two and three years ahead. Past regulations 
rather than present ones are, on this theory, the major deter- 
minant of the current volume of instalment business. Thus 


THE MODEL 
Repayment New contracts Contracts maturing 
period (years) will mature in were started in 

Year | (1958) ..... 2/3 1961 1956 
Year 2 (1959) ..... 3 1962 1957 
Year 3 (1960) ..... 3/2 1962 _ 
Year 4 (1961) ..... 2/3 1964 1958 
Year 5 (1962) ..... ae 
Year 6 (1963) ..... _ 


the falling off in new business in 1960 was “in no way” 
connected with the controls imposed in 1960. It is attributed 
rather to a depressed level of terminations, which reflected 
first the successive two-year reverbation of the levelling off 
in 1956 and secondly the relaxation of restrictions in late 1958. 
The switch then from two-year to three-year contracts created 
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a future gap in maturities in “ year three.” Buyers who took 
the maximum term of repayment will have completed no 
contracts between the summer of 1960 (when the last of the 
two-year contracts were paid off) and the summer of 1961 
(when the first permitted three-year contracts are repaid). By 
the same process, the return to two-year contracts last spring 
threatens to produce a bunching of maturing contracts in 
1962—-when these two-year contracts will be completed at the 
same time as the three-year contracts of 1959. So a major 
boom in domestic car buying is foreshadowed for 1962. And 
this is to be followed, on this projection, by a slump in 1963, 
since the return to three-year contracts at the beginning of 


1961 implies a dearth of maturities two years later—Mr: 


Cuthbertson’s “ year three” effect again. 


H™ precisely can one reckon on all this ? The question 
about any theoretical model is its assumptions. Mr 
Cuthbertson probably has gone too far in dismissing the 
immediate impact of a tightening of terms. Even if his 
assumption about trading-in is true for a substantial sector of 
hire purchase buyers, in recent years there have been perhaps 
more buyers than usual going straight to a new car, and others 
have found that their prewar model has lost:all value even as a 
trade-in. In such cases the size of the deposit may be more 
significant (as it is in any case for consumer durables other 
than cars). There is also evidence, on Mr Cuthbertson’s own 
figures, that the stringent deposit of 50 per cent imposed early 
in 1956 caused a marked fall in new contracts, in face of the 
continued rise in terminations—this seems to be the one place 
at which Mr Cuthbertson’s correlation breaks down. To the 
extent that changes in regulations do have an immediate effect, 
the future ups and downs in Mr Cuthbertson’s projections 
would be modified. Recently, moreover, the finance houses 
have not been so anxious to encourage buyers to go for the 
maximum three-year repayment, and many new contracts 
are still for two years. This diffusion too will modify the 
“Cuthbertson effect”. It is also true that only about one- 
quarter of new cars are bought on hire purchase. But this is 
not necessarily significant, since the whole market for new 
cars is strongly influenced by the second-hand market, which 
governs the value of the trade-in ; in practice, total new home 
registrations follow the curve of hire purchase sales of all 
cars, old and new, quite closely. 

Mr Cuthbertson’s model-making has not proved that there 
is bound to be a major boom in 1962, and a major slump in 
1963. It has, however, provided a forcible reminder that 
one of the most important forward indicators of consumef 
spending, the projection of hire purchase terminations, has 
been neglected. “It seems to be too little realised that the 
day 5s. a week comes free can mean an order for nearly 200 
times 5s. worth of goods.” These are figures that all finance 
houses have and could produce. The Government should 
get them. The next requirement is to find out more about 
what makes people act as they do in buying cars and other 
things on hire purchase. The importance of consumer 
psychology grows with the importance of durable consumer 
goods: the car market, above all, is the poor man’s stock 
exchange. This is one for the depth boys. Instalment buying 
is still imperfectly understood. The Government should 
brush up its knowledge, and until it has done so, beware of 
meddling. 
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Canadian Questions 


Canada’s friends are puzzled by the stodgy condition of the Canadian economy and distressed by the 
vituperative character of public debate about it. Our special correspondent recently spent some time in Montreal, 
Ottawa and Toronto seeking answers to three broad questions and hoping to find conclusions that would 
point to renewed expansion, to a firmer grasp of economic policy and to strengthened national confidence. His 
analysis is tinged with scepticism at a number of points, but it does not share the dark mood of doubt that afflicts 


much Canadian thinking on the future of the economy. 





ae 


BUSINESS upturn is on the way in Canada ; it is attracting 
A the minimum of attention and it affords the minimum of 
consolation in a country perplexed by its longer-term future. A 
quarter of a century of rapid growth during and since the war is 
over. In four years the rate of unemployment has doubled, aver- 
aging 7 per cent for the whole of last year and rising through last 
winter to over II per cent. Not all of this represents total hard- 
ship, but it does mean production and income forgone. The 
stimulus of a 30 per cent increase in population from 13.7 million 
to 17.8 million in the fifties has had no follow through ; and if by 
1970 Canada finds herself with 224 million people, formidable 
gains in production will be called for during the sixties to employ 
them and satisfy them. Glancing back over the course of the past 
decade, Canadians find good grounds for their present doubts. 
Between 1949 and 1956, the real growth of the Canadian economy 
averaged about 6 per cent a year; since 1956, the rate has been 
about I per cent, and per head there has been a fall in real output 
of more than one per cent. What worries Canadians is how they 
can possibly match in the sixties the kind of advance that gave 
them an increase in their real spending power of nearly a quarter 
during the fifties. They fear, with some reason, that their economy 
has entered a period of seriously slow growth. 


In this period of questioning, no voice has been more persistent 
than that of the Governor of the Bank of Canada, Mr J. E. Coyne. 
A speech he made two months ago included this formidable exercise 
in economic re-examination : 


A review of developments during the so-called “fabulous fifties ” 
leads to the question, “What went wrong?”. With one-third 
more capital investment each year in proportion to gross national 
product than in the United States, why did our gross national 
product not increase significantly more than in the United States 
to a level above that of the United States? Why did we have a 
continuing balance of payments deficit on a scale no other country 
in the world has ever experienced? Why did net foreign invest- 
ment in Canada quadruple from four billion dollars at the end of 
1949 to seventeen billion dollars at the end of 1960? Why did 
our costs of production in secondary industry rise more than costs 
of production in secondary industry in the United States? Why 
has secondary industry in Canada producing for domestic con- 
sumption languished while a tremendous increase occurred in our 
imports of the products of secondary industry abroad? 


Mr Coyne’s role as Grand Inquisitor of the Canadian economy 
has become a matter of acute controversy about which more will 
have to said later. In his latest catechism, he manages to include 
pretty well all the factors about which Canadian economists are 
arguing—though not all of them share the pessimistic implica- 


What Happened to 
Growth ? 





tions of his questioning, or would expect a satisfactory rate of 
advance throughout the Canadian economy necessarily to match 
the United States in all respects. 


Mr Coyne has answered many of his own questions on many 
occasions. He believes that higher employment and output could 
be achieved “ through measures designed to reduce the large deficit 
in our current account balance of payments ” (a phrase that keeps 
his critics guessing, though they suspect some dark kind of autarky). 
He also argues for “increases in spending of a selective character 
likely to increase production in Canada, rather than through 
measures designed to raise the level of total spending by Cana- 
dians.” Certainly it is not through any deficiency of money supply 
that the Canadian economy has become stationary ; since 1954 
there has been an increase of 35 per cent and through the past 
winter a further big injection has occurred. All this massive 
stimulation has produced the minimum of effect on the economy. 
Mr Coyne’s warnings on the dangers of excessive reliance on 
money creation deserve respect ; he is not the only central banker to 
advocate remedial measures outside the field of central bank action. 


Vulnerable Balance 


ut Mr Coyne’s main theme, in a series of pronouncements 
B over the past two years, has been the vulnerable state of 
Canada’s balance of payments and its consequences for the economy. 
Every year since 1952, and particularly since 1956, the account 
has shown a large net deficit sustained by large imports of capital. 
Since the deficits have not been followed, so far, by increased 
production or export earnings, he reaches this stark conclusion: 
At a time of relatively high unemployment in Canada. . . the 
continuing very large deficit in the balance of payments .. . is 
indicative of an excessive capital inflow as well as structural weak- 
nesses in the Canadian economy which result in excessive aggregate 
spending on goods and services provided from abroad to the detri- 
ment of the production of goods and services of a similar character 
in Canada. 
According to this view, there is a direct connection between an 
average rate of unemployment running up to 7 per cent in the 
last three years and a payments deficit amounting to nearly 
4 per cent of Canada’s gross national product. If more of Canada’s 
total spending had been on Canadian production, unemployment 
of Canadian resources would have been much lower. To the out- 
sider, the fact that the Canadian dollar remains at a premium over 
the US dollar seems almost bizarre, since it exacerbates the flow 
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of imports and discourages Canada’s secondary indus- 
try both in its own market and in exports. The end 30 
result is that in 1959 the average Canadian imported 
$230 of manufactured goods, while his average share 
in GNP was about $1,900. But the capital continues 
to flow in, particularly from the United States, despite 


the fact that Canada’s growth industries have seemed - 
to be fully developed, in relation to demand, for the 
past four years. In 1957, rather over 27 per cent of “s 


GNP was devoted to fixed investment of all kinds—a 
remarkable figure probably unmatched in the free 
world. There has since been a significant fall, to 
about 23 per cent, but this does not suggest that 
Canada’s troubles arise from inadequacy of capital 
formation. 

It does, however, pose Mr Coyne’s biggest worry. 
Between 1950 and 1955 Canada’s capital formation 8 
was financed to the extent of about one-fifth from 
foreign sources ; between 1956 and 1959, the propor- 
tion was more than one-third. To talk of moderating 6 
the capital inflow to Canada when the pressure of the 
inflow remains so strong is hardly realistic. Nor does 
the governor’s analysis entirely clear up the question 
whether the deficit promotes the capital inflow, though 6 
his general argument suggests that it does. From this 
view emerge his main policy conclusions, on which 
his critics have pounced: that foreign borrowing is a 3 
primary cause of instability because it makes possible 
investment expenditures that otherwise would not be 
made ; and that foreign funds permit an excessive 
inflow of imports which involve unemployment for 2 
Canadian resources, together with distorted growth 
and political dependence. 

The two parts of the argument do not hang together 
conclusively, and some of his critics, at least, see them 
as stemming from an unduly nationalistic and austere 
view of the potentialities of the Canadian economy. 

It cannot be accidental that Canada’s growth up to 1 
1957 was conducted with a high degree of dependence 

on foreign capital (though not so high as it has since 
become), that the growth of public'debt was moderate °° 
in relation to the growth of the economy, and that 
the balance of payments did not go badly awry. The 
development of Canada’s primary resource industries 
on any other terms would have been inconceivable, 
and the inflow of funds followed a well-established pattern of 
American interests in Canada. 


0-6 


The Price of Independence 


STRICTLY puritanical “ do it yourself” approach to Canadian 

development is therefore too late, whatever might be said for 
it in austere principle. Half of the foreign investment in Canada 
in the past decade has been direct inve3tment in productive 
resources which has clearly been good for Canada and does not 
leave her vulnerable to a flight of capital or to difficulties in servic- 
ing it. Whether the volume of borrowing of Canadian provinces 
and municipalities on the New York market (which makes up most 
of the other half) is so estimable is another question. The objec- 
tions to the inflow are only in part economic. Nationalistic instincts 
are aroused by the fact that two-thirds of Canadian industry is 
’ foreign controlled, with a much higher proportion in cars, oil and 
nickel. Any reasonably profitable business in Canada feels vulner- 
able to an American take-over. “ We have,” a Canadian has said, 
“an automated industry with the push buttons in the United 
States.” It is these things, rather than condemnation of “ living 
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beyond our means ” that make an impact in Canada, sometimes to 
the point of obscuring the fact that what matters is not ownership 
but operation. If the ownership of Canadian industry was more 
Canadian, or more diversified, it- would not alter the increasing 
dependence of the Canadian economy on the American market. 
The question, then, is whether economic independence for 
Canada is a practical goal that can be achieved at a tolerable price 
—whether, in Mr Coyne’s words, 
we are prepared as a nation to live by our own exertions, to save 
out of income what we think we need for future growth and 
development, and to finance and control our own development to 
such a degree that the Canadian interest in Canadian industry 
shall in future increase instead of continuing to decrease. 
He holds that this can be done by a concerted national effort to 
restore growth, flexibility and progress to the Canadian economy, 
with greater diversification of output, increased employment to 
absorb the present unemployed and new entrants, a sound cul- 
rency and a rising standard of living. It is a tall order, and before 
examining whether it can be done, we must ask how it is that Mr 
Coyne has stepped so far out of the accustomed role that central 
bankers assume and how responsibility for economic policy falls 
in Canada. 
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ONTROVERSY about Canada’s economic future has stirred plenty 
of controversy about Canada’s economic direction. In many 
quarters, Mr Coyne is denounced with excoriating abuse. Not all 
of this is just. If there is some odd mixture of shyness and intel- 
lectual assertiveness about him, there is certainly no forked tail. All 
this follows from the fact that the governor has constituted himself 
a unique official source of economic comment and opinion, in a 
spate of speeches that contrasts sharply with the silences of Mr 
Donald Fleming, the Finance Minister. The most dramatic 
reaction to Mr Coyne’s self-appointed task as national economic 
counsellor has been a demand for his dismissal in a letter signed by 
29 Canadian economists addressed to the Minister, which says in 
part: 

We are facing serious economic difficulties in Canada, both in 
our domestic economy and in our trade and financial relations 
with other nations. The undersigned economists wish to express 
to you that we have lost confidence in the ability of the Bank of 
Canada under its present management to play its proper role in 
ameliorating and resolving these difficulties. 

These are extreme words. One of the principal signatories of the 
letter, Professor H. Scott Gordon, has added that attack was made 
on the person rather than on the policy because this group of 
economists had “ powerful reasons for believing that the present 
Governor of the Bank of Canada is an independent source of 
economic difficulty and instability in Canada . . . we wanted to say, 
without disguise or ambiguity of any kind, not only that the policy 
and operations of the Bank are wrong, but that, as professional 
economists, we have lost all faith in their ever being made right 
under the present management.” 


Professor Scott Gordon has spelled out these charges in a 
pamphlet that nails the governor with a series of hard punches that 
could well have put him out of office. His own sense of duty, 
coupled with an element of personal pride, has so far kept him 
there, serving out the last months of his seven-year term that ends 
in December. He would hardly obtain reappointment even if he 
were to seek it. The time has clearly come for change, for the office 
is of greater importance than the man. 


Monetary Irresponsibility 


UT it is not a reappraisal of the Bank’s management or even its 
functions alone that is needed. There is also the matter of 
irresponsibility (in the litera] sense) on the part of the Government 
for Canada’s monetary affairs. Mr Fleming holds that the govern- 
ment does not exert any sway in the field of monetary policy, and he 
is not the first Minister of Finance to put forward that view, even 
though he argued in the opposite sense when he was in opposition. 


The argument is that, through the Bank of Canada Act, parliament . 


placed the responsibility and power over monetary policy in the 
hands of the Bank. It seeks to draw a sharp distinction between 
monetary policy, which is for the Bank and for the Bank alone, and 
fiscal policy and the management of the debt, for which the Govern- 
ment in responsible. Mr Fleming has repeatedly insisted on this 
demarcation and has characterised: as “ demagogic rot” the asser- 
tion that it imperils Canada’s financial and governmental system. 


Obviously, such demarcation is unreal in a modern economy. 
Even in the United States, where steps have been taken to keep the 
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money supply out of politics, the Federal Reserve Board is ulti- 
mately responsible to the President. In Canada, it is producing 
the most embarrassing situation. Mr Coyne is on good ground 
when he declares that further monetary expansion cannot right what 
is wrong in the Canadian economy. On the demarcation principic, 
that leaves it solely to the Government to work on fiscal policy to 
put matters right. This is a false view, and it does credit to neither 
side in the current controversy. Mr Coyne has spoken in outright 
and even extreme terms about the things he feels to be wrong ; but 
when it comes to positive proposals for putting them right, he has 
been surprisingly unforthcoming—as his recent testimony to the 
Senate Committee on Manpower and Employment showed (“ I am 
here,” he said in introduction, “at your request.”). There are 
many ways, he asserted, by which governments at all levels can 
remove difficulties in the way of Canadian business enterprises and 
increase employment opportunities. Asked to name them, he said 
that the committee had already a long list of suggestions to which 
he had nothing to add, since he had nothing “very specific or 
detailed in mind.” 


This negation is baffling to the outsider, and to some Canadians 
undoubtedly : infuriating—though his harshest critics noted that 
while Mr Coyne eschewed monetary expansion, he also opposed 
controls over imports and foreign payments. In the anti-Coyne 
hate, this has been labelled “ evasive,” though it puts the Coyne 
record on controls completely straight. But the silences of 
Mr Fleming also need explanation. Of all the ministers, Mr 
Fleming has emerged as the most hardworking and the most adept 
in his own department (the competition is not too impressive, but 
the compliment is not intended to be backhanded). He would 
claim that he has made plenty of speeches about economic policy, 
including his “ baby budget ” before Christmas, and that there was 
no gap for Mr Coyne to fill. Others say that Mr Coyne has felt 
the responsibility to inform the Canadian public of his ideas simply 
because ministers were not prepared to speak often enough or 
strongly enough on “economic policy. The reaction has been a 
studied silence from the Minister of Finance, suggesting resentment 
of the governor’s excursions into the widest economic fields (and 
therefore into matters of government responsibility), reluctance to 
widen the argument by denial or counteraction, and powerlessness 
to say “ stop” to him. 





Across the street but never meet 


Fleming Coyne 
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Economic Management 


o from both components in the apparatus of economic manage- 
ment, the Canadians are offered a differently coloured non 
possumus. Mr Coyne, one feels, would if he could ; Mr Fleming, 
on his construction of the law, holds that he cannot, and feels no 
superior power of will and responsibility. It is a dismaying misfit 
that must be remedied—and a misfit only in part of personalities, 
though that is important enough since the two gentlemen, though 
only a few yards from each other across the street, never appear to 
meet each other unless it is over the formalities of a government 
loan operation. Mr Coyne’s speeches have clearly shown that a 
modern central bank is bound to concern itself with the broadest 
and highest functions of economic policy ; yet they have denied that 
monetary policy and interest rates could contribute effectively 
towards a solution of economic problems. Mr Fleming’s insistence 
on demarcation is meaningless and even dangerous for democratic 
government ; and when it comes to the pinch (as in August, 1959, 
when the treasury bill rate got out of hand because of misjudgment 
by the Bank) the minister has to act. 


It is more than time to set up a widely ranging inquiry into the 
instruments of economic policy available to Canada. The Senate 
investigation into manpower and employment will no doubt throw 





N Italian vegetable grower in Toronto this winter took his car 
and three friends down south on a golfing trip, took one look 

at Pinehurst and decided it was too wet and proceeded to Holly- 
wood Beach, Florida. The green fees, he said, were a bit stiff, and 
the electric buggies cost $14 a day, but the party had a good time. 
It is easy for an outsider to sound stuffy about this style of living, 
for this is, after all, a man who will get no vacation this summer. 
Yet episodes like this illustrate the complaint (voiced not only by 
Mr Coyne) that Canadians are living too high off the American 
hog. To the visitor, the perplexing thing about Canada’s present 
mood of introspection is that it provides powerful (sometimes con- 
tradictory) analyses of what is wrong without offering anything very 
conclusive in the way of remedies. Mr Coyne’s recent reticence 
before the Senate committee did him less than credit. His critics 
concentrate on him, and on where they think he goes wrong, but 
rarely offer any policy solutions of their own. Somewhere between 
the confusion of responsibility between government and Bank, a 
number of dubious policy decisions have made Canada’s difficulties 
worse than they need have been: mistakes in debt management in 
the past three years, and in the monetary policy attending them, 
are obvious. But the questioning is now reaching out far beyond 
domestic argument into the realm of Canada’s long-term external 
relations, both economic and political. The following passage comes 
from a recent commentary by a well-known Toronto bond dealer: 


Perhaps the next major Senate enquiry might ascertain how our 
18 million of people are going to co-exist with two large European 
trade blocs, plus the United States. Do we plan to work for an 
Atlantic Trade Area, or should we work out a gradual industry-by- 
industry integration with the United States? Or should we 
pretend the Sixes, Sevens and US don’t count, hiking tariffs by 
reclassification until retaliation, and the shock of a United Kingdom 
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up valuable suggestions here. Apart from the basic issue of respon- 
sibility for economic policy, there are many day to day questions. 
Many people criticise the Bank’s competence in its market opera- 
tions (some of its bitterest critics would use the word honesty instead 
of competence). What explains its manifest inability to get on with 
people outside, whether with the Minister across the way, or the 
bankers and bond dealers in Montreal and Toronto? * Why is there 
no regular consultation with the financial community to explain the 
Bank’s broad aims? What foundation is there for the Bank’s view 
that bankers are unresponsive to signals? What possible justifica- 
tion is there for a merely residual Bank rate which the Bank denies 
any power to control (“it is all determined by the market”)? |s 
a government bond market conducted by telephone to Ottawa the 
best way of organising loan dealings? 


Proper investigation of all this would take time. Long before 
conclusions are within sight, changes will be needed in the Bank’s 
structure. It is important to be clear about the reasons for this. 
It is not because of Mr Coyne’s speeches and policies of the last 
two years. These have fulfilled a public service, though they may 
not have enhanced the authority of the Bank as an institution. The 
reason is that the Canadian Government cannot in the end shrug 
off responsibility for the Bank ; a wise constitution would recognise 
this nexus and build a broader authority for the Bank by doing so. 





modus vivendi with Europe, panics us into ill-advised ad hoc 
action ? 


In his Lennoxville speech over two months ago, Mr Coyne ended 
as he had begun on a note of nationalism, putting the case for 
independence in the strongest terms : 

Canada was established as a nation, not as a natural economic 
unit, The very idea of Canada implies nationalism at its root, 
and nationalism is nothing if it is not an expression of emotion 

. self-development is better for the rounded life and con- 
tinued vigour of a nation like Canada, and will do more to satisfy 
national aspirations of every kind, than the most ideal kind of 
purely economic development, if the latter involves perpetuation 
of large deficits in our balance of payments, continued reliance on 
endlessly growing foreign debt, and a continuously shrinking pro- 
portion of industry under domestic ownership and control. 

The trouble is that a “little Canada” policy will not give 
Canadians a good performance from their economy, plentiful em- 
ployment, social improvement, and freedom of choice. They 
want maximum unemployment of 3 per cent and minimum 
growth of § per cent and they are not getting them. There 
is nothing in Mr Coyne’s diagnosis to show how they are 
to be got. Some measures immediately suggest themselves to the 
visitor. Mr Diefenbaker’s cry of “ Free Enterprise versus Social- 
ism” is impotent under conditions where business has become % 
little enterprising. Entirely new planning arrangements, bringing 
together the public and private sectors, are urgently necessary. 4 
new purposive sense is needed in the federal government’ 
economic thinking. 

There is another consequence of Canada’s rapid and uneven 
growth that urgently needs remedy. This isin the field of education, 
and particularly of technical education. One of the current ant 
Americanisms is that Canadian companies controlled by Americal 
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parent companies get no research work. There are several reasons 
for this, not all xenophobic—one is that the manning of good tech- 
nical research in Canada suffers from the scarcity of adequately 
educated young people. The lack of training in elementary’ applied 
techniques is frightening in relation to the number of young people 
who are emerging, not only into industry but also into family and 
social life. Canada is now starting virtually from the bottom with 
measures to improve productivity. Quebec, which is a liberal 
stronghold, has lately introduced a scheme to provide $10 a month 
for youngsters who stay at school until 18—but éven blind alley 
jobs pay more than this. Unless real vigour is applied to education, 
the social waste and permanent handicap to the Canadian economy 
of unskilled young people entering the labour market will be 
inescapable. 


An 80-Cent Dollar ? 


The exposure of Canadian secondary industry to international 
(not merely American) competition, has revealed the weaknesses of 
its high cost conditions. Behind their tariff wall, these industries 
have been geared to a limited home market ; their capacity for 
expansion has been limited, their efficiency and productivity rela- 
tively low, and their part in Canadian development essen- 
tially passive. Canadian industrialists accept virtually without 
question that there is an essentially non-competitive quality about 
much of Canadian secondary industry. Some of them say that they 
would need an 80 cent dollar to become competitive, but this is an 
extreme view—a depreciation of 5 to I0 per cent is a more 
frequently heard view. Others, more thoughtful, find it absurd 
that Canada should be attempting so wide a range of secondary 
industrial output and argue that concentration on particular lines 
of output would have a significant effect on costs. It is impossible 
to ignore the defeatism among businessmen responsible for 
secondary industry. They react favourably to Mr Coyne’s 
nationalist arguments and are quick with protectionist replies when 
one asks about the need for dynamism. But it is difficult to see 
how the near-viable can be sorted out from the plain hopeless in 
Canadian secondary industry without government influence and 
help. Until the existing structure of these industries is greatly 
strengthened, it is difficult to imagine a positive policy for develop- 
ment. Notions that they can be put right by a massive depreciation 
of the Canadian dollar leave out of account the forces playing on 
the Canadian price and cost structure which push i it up irrespective 
of serious under-employment of resources. 


Canada’s resource industries, whose selling prices are determined 
in export markets, can claim an efficiency, thanks to massive capital 
investment since the war, as high as that of comparable industries 
anywhere else in the world. But Canada was not the only country 
that overbought the arguments of the Paley report that the pressure 
of demand on raw mate- 
rials would become com- 
pounded as the world 
economy expanded. 
Forestry, mining and oil 
employ no more Cana- 
dians than ten years ago, 
and agriculture far fewer. 
Their rapid expansion in 
the middle fifties means 
that they will have to 
wait, pace Paley, for de- 
mand to come up to their 
potential. The sixties 
will not help Canadian 
agriculture; in non- 
ferrous metals the world 
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has surplus capacity ; in aluminium the next phase of expansion 
will not be in Canada ; uranium has proved to be a short-lived 
boom. Paper is no longer a Canadian and Scandinavian preserve. 
Iron ore exports are big and will grow, but petroleum promises 
nothing spectacular in this decade. And in secondary industries 
it is impossible to see any break-through from the marginal state 
of its profitability until concentration, better management and more 
realistic ideas about wages have come to prevail. The increase of 
nearly one-quarter in wages costs per unit of manufactured output 
during the past ten years and the heavy falls in employment in 
such important sectors as automotive and electrical production 
cannot be merely coincidental. 


Canada’s ever-increasing weight of foreign payments demands a 
more intense export effort, coupled with all reasonable methods this 
side of dirigisme to limit the bill for imports. (The present exercise 
for using more Canadian crude oil for domestic consumption may 
not suit the oil companies’ book, for they have more, and cheaper, 
crude outside Canada than they know what to do with ; but given 
the present huge deficit, any Canadian government would by now 
be getting rough about its oil bill.) It remains difficult to put too 
great faith in optimistic projections of output and prosperity 
in this decade. To take up the present slack, to find jobs 
for a labour force increasing by over 2 per cent a year, and to 
secure growth per head at almost the same rate—all this would 
no doubt increase total output by nearly three-quarters and the 
average family income by one-third, and even allow for the 
balancing of the external payments account without further resort 
to borrowing. But how does Canada secure the time to experiment 
with this growth model? Given all the necessary components, in 
education, technical expansion, industrial research, and more 
effective harnessing of domestic resources to investment, can the 
job be done? 


The Canadian Make-Believe 


It may be that these ambitions will take root and produce a 
flourishing and more self-sustained economy. But it is not easy to 
find much support for them at this moment. Capital continues to 
flow in to support the Canadian make-believe. Common stocks are 
readily bought at prices that many industrialists (who should know 
what they are earning) regard as quite excessive. Most significant 
of all, the very people who argue for the preservation of Canada 
as an independent country and who point to the economic oppor- 
tunities that might be grasped are those who concede, with Mr 
Coyne, that Canada is not a natural economic unit. But an enormous 
country full of raw materials and thinly supplied with people cannot 
enjoy rapid development on Operation Bootstraps. Nor is it clear 
that Canadians would now prefer an austere self-sufficiency to a 
better living financed in-part from abroad, such as they have known 
in the past decade. Only part of the choice will be theirs. They 
cannot afford to count indefinitely on the provision of capital from 
the United States at anything like the recent rate. They cannot 
pretend to an American standard of living. They have to find a 
workable political formula for steady and soundly based expansion 
(in this, the election which is expected in the summer next year 
will be crucial). And they will want .something that has been 
conspicuously lacking in the past three years—an effectively 
integrated fiscal and monetary policy. 


If ultra-nationalism becomes a main plank of Canadian policy, 
independence will be bought at an outrageous price. The notion 
that Canada must fight to the end against absorption by an alien 
society is as untenable as the opposite view that Canada’s eventual 
economic salvation lies in integration, political as well as economic, 
with the United States. The practical possibilities for a healthy 
Canadian economy must lie between these extremes. 
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THE POUND for the import of methane before that. 


Sterling and the Markets 


S TERLING has held its own in the 
exchange markets this week. The sel- 
ling pressure that persisted through the 
week before Whitsun dried up after the 
holiday. Business has been small, and 
sterling has been quietly firm at $2.79%%. 
The market has not detected any evidence 
of official support. Dealers report some de- 
mand from New York and the Continent, 
and London seems to have stopped selling. 
(Through the whole phase of recent pres- 
sure it seems that London has been taking a 
poorer view of sterling than Zurich.) There 
are few signs of outright bear speculation. 
* The cost to a non-resident of borrowing 
sterling on the Paris market (there is a ban 
on overdrafts to non-residents in London) 
is not, at §3-5§} per cent, at any large pre- 
mium over rates on the London market. 
The turnover in the market, for these 
funds, which some people call Euro-sterling, 
remains small—probably not much over 
10 per cent of the European market in dol- 
lar deposits. This market in “ Euro- 
dollars ” is founded on much greater rigi- 
dities in the New York money market, and 
notably on the statutory limitation on de- 
posit rates in the United States. 

The financial world is keeping an anxious 
eye on South Africa as Republic Day 
draws near. The reserves of the Union 
central bank fell again in the week to May 
19th, though at £1.6 million the fall was 
notably smaller than in previous weeks. 
Since March 16th, when it clear 
that South Africa would leave the Com- 
monwealth, the reserves have fallen by over 
£22 million, to £74 million. 


HE stock markets, meanwhile, have 

been reacting to last week’s weakness 
in sterling. Gilt-edged securities weakened 
after the Whitsun holiday, showing their 
first significant decline since the budget. 
The Chancellor’s reference to his new regu- 
lators played some part, and also acted as a 
restraint on equities. But the worries in 
the gilt-edged market stem basically from 
fears about sterling. Previously, these 
left unusually little impact on gilt-edged, 
no doubt because investors have felt that 
other influences point the opposite way. The 
budget certainly does. But the renewed 
pressure on sterling before the holiday 
visibly changed the immediate Bank rate 
prospect. The discount houses smartly 
reversed direction at the Treasury bill 
tender and raised their discount rate by 
about 4 per cent, so that the average rate 
rose to £4 8s. 3d. This week the discount 
houses are also reported to have been sellers 


of bonds. Selling of gilt-edged has not been 
heavy in total, and seems to have been more 
or less confined to professional dealers who 
had bought in anticipation of an early rise. 
But the selling has been sufficient to reduce 
prices right through the lists. War Loan 
on Thursday touched a new low point of 
552 xd. 

The equity market is having its quietest 
spell for some months and there has been 
a steady decline in recorded bargains. Sell- 
ing has been light since the holiday and 
buyers have reappeared slowly, but prices 
have failed to recover much of the pre- 
Whitsun setback and over the week the 
Economist indicator fell by 5.8 points to 
421.1. However, the weight of money avail- 
able for investment is still heavy. Vickers 
has raised about £64 million by placing 
with financial institutions 1,375,000 of its 


4,750,000 ordinary shares of International © 


Computers and Tabulators, at 95s. (com- 
pared with a market price of 104s. before 
the deal was known) to yield about 2} per 
cent. With bank advances of £13.6 million 
at the end of 1960 Vickers finds this the 
cheapest way to strengthen its liquid 
resources—but it involves reducing its hold- 
ing in ICT from 38 to 26 per cent. 

Almost daily, companies attracted by the 
present low yield basis are coming to the 
market for new money. By far the largest 
of these is Distillers, which is to make a 
rights issue on a one for ten basis. No 
terms have yet been announced, but there 
are 200 million shares in issue standing at 
40s., and the offer may be in the region 
of £25 million. 


GAS 


Application to Import 


R= during this week, or within a 
very short time, the Gas Council 
intends to put in a formal application to 
the Ministry of Power to be allowed to 
import methane from Algeria for supply 
—treformed into town gas—to British gas 
consumers. The council is at present 
undertaking a joint study with the National 
Coal Board of the comparative economics 
of using reformed methane alone, methane 
plus gas produced from low-grade coal in 
pithead Lurgi plants, or Lurgi gas enriched 
with other imported or home-refined hydro- 
carbons. But one could hardly expect a 
result from this study before, say, six 
months’ time. And there is little doubt that 
the Gas Council would like to get approval 


In the council’s application to the 
minister it has the powerful technical and 
economic backing—not without political 
influence—of the Shell group, which has a 
large interest in Conch International 
Methane, a company formed to promote the 
ocean transport of liquified gas. The 
council faces powerful political and tech- 
nical opposition from the National Coal 
Board, which thinks that town gas can be 
supplied more cheaply by mixing imported 
gas with Lurgi gas made from low-grade 
coal than by straight reforming of methane. 
It also faces the more guarded scepticism of 
some of the other major oil companies— 
which would not be sorry to sell the British 
gas industry much larger volumes of 
refinery products of one kind or another, 
from home or abroad, and remain dubious 
about the economics of shipping methane 
refrigerated. 

Some people in these other groups think 
that natural gas piped from the Mediter- 
ranean coast to the Channel coast, after 
being moved in one way or another from 
Algeria to France, might eventually be a 
better bet than methane shipped all the way 
by tanker: others wonder whether some 
methane might not be made available from 
the large new fields recently located (by 
Shell and Esso) in the Netherlands. But 
Conch and the French semi-nationalised 
companies at present in control of Saharan 
gas and oil are offering the British gas 
industry methane on a -term contract 
at a landed price that would give it town 
gas cheaper it can at present make gas 
a oy eee Se And the Gas 
Council, understandably, feels that it has 
waited long enough: other ways of getting 
natural gas here—or even getting firm 
quotations for what it might cost at Atlantic 
seaboard terminals—would simply mean 
more delay. The ministry itself, so far as 
one can gather, is inclined to think there is 
a good technical case for the use of methane 
in one way or another. It is also still smarting 
because its opposition to a duty on fuel oil 
was overruled by the Treasury this spring— 
and hence, perhaps, disinclined to give coal 
protection against yet another imported fuel. 


Lurgi Economics 


N these circumstances, the Scottish Gas 

Board’s display to the press of a new 
Lurgi plant in Scotland this week had some 
irony. One organ of the industry wa 
celebrating the commissioning of a type of 
plant of which other leaders of the ga 
industry, in the short run at least, do 
not want to see any more started. The 
Lurgi plant at Westfield in Fifeshire is not 
as large as the ones Mr Alfred Robens would 
like to see built near the Midlands pitheads. 
It is getting rather better coal than it was 
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designed for : on the other hand, it is paying 
rather more for its “enrichment,” butane 
from Grangemouth, than some of the prices 


being quoted nowadays. The Scottish Gas 
Board has not — a figure for its final cost 
of town gas, ial estimates put 


this at a pg: 

Even technical questions about this pro- 
cess tend to be answered somewhat accord- 
ing to the sympathies of the experts one 
happens to ask. In the report of the 

Seesdaeeaple tae those a efficen a 
year, » the thermal cy 
the Lurgi process—from gas—was 
given as §0 per cent. A few months before 
lige see gh} erie nti 3 a 
ing about the Lurgi plant that has 
been 0 this week, predicted that the 
yield of gas from the total thermal value of 
all the Boil used in gasifiers, steam and 
power for the plant would be 64.6 per cent. 
This week this yield was again quoted as 


greements of this kind 
offer rich chances for delay in the joint study 
of Lurgi economics by the gas and coal 
industries ; and until recently this does 
appear to have proceeded at a snail’s pace. 
There are now indications that expert tech- 
nical advice is being sought, in the form of 
invitations to “tender,” on a paid basis, 
with design and cost studies for Lurgi plants 
of a specified size on specified sites. 

Whether a ministerial decision on 
methane will await the results of all this, 
however, is a question of politics at various 
levels rather than an economic or technical 
question. The politics are not merely 
national ; the course of discussions at Evian, 
with their implications for the ultimate 
ownership and control of Saharan oil and 
gas, could possibly influence this British 
issue. The gas industry is mainly interested 
in the chance of cheap gas without more 
delay, free of the irritations of coal, with 
most of the capital requirements borne by 
private or foreign investors, and the superb 
technical resources of the Shell group to 
smooth away any problems that arise. The 
Coal Board thinks town gas can be made 
equally cheaply, on equally long-term con- 
tracts, from coal supplied at a profit to 
Lurgi plants, with t lean gas produced 
there enriched with hydrocarbons of one 
kind or another from refineries either in 
Britain or securely in the West. The 
minister would ne to approve the import 
of methane ; or equally the capital invest- 
ment involved, in Lurgi plants, whoever 
built them. It is a straight issue of energy 
policy—and not the only one now facing 
the Government. 


MOTORS 


Delayed Recovery 


hy production in April was slightly 
lower than in March, at 19,351 a 
week ; this did not reflect a check to the 
recovery in demand for cars, but some 
special factors that depressed’ production 
during the month. The chief of these was 
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the strike at the Pressed Steel Swindon 
factory, which lasted from April 11th to 
May 12th, and meant a sharp drop in the 
production of the British Motor Corpora- 
tion’s Farina line models and the Sprite dur- 
ing this period. The assembly lines were 
stopped for a time, and many thousands of 
cars were lost—which was_ especially 
embarrassing to BMC when it had just 
announced its plans to raise production to 
its capacity of 15,000 vehicles a week for 
the summer. Ford, also, may have had a 
slight cut in production during the month 
as a result of the change in production from 
the Prefect to the Consul Classic. The other 
manufacturers report little change in output 
compared with March ; but all those in the 
Midlands would have had one more day of 
holiday than in March. 

Demand showed little change in April 
other than the expected seasonal moves. 
Home sales were 16,000 fewer than in 
March at 73,855, no bigger a fall than had 
to be expected since Easter came at the 
beginning of April. Exports rose more than 
5,000 from the March level to 31,784, but 
were still less than half the level of April 
last year. Stocks of vehicles must have 
fallen sharply again, with exports and home 
sales, less imports, some 19,000 more than 
production ; they must now be so low that 
scope should exist for stock-building during 
the winter. Canada took most of the in- 
crease in exports, but there was so signifi- 
cant rise in those to the United States, and 
most European markets also took fewer cars 
than a year ago—which seems to reflect 
over-stocking during the winter rather than 
a fall in sales. The drop in exports to 
Australia and South Africa follows the 
restrictions placed on sales in these markets. 
May, however, is expected to be a better 
month for both exports and home sales—as 
would be seasonally expected ; the trade 
thinks registrations at home will reach last 
May’s level of 84,000. 

Commercial vehicles continued to sell 
well at home and abroad in April, and pro- 
duetion remained at near-capacity levels ; 
exports in April and for the first four months 
of this year were the highest ever recorded 
for these periods. Tractor exports were also 
at record levels: it is only private cars that 
have suffered so sorry a decline. 


ENGINEERING 
_Unravelling the Enigme 


HE sharp jump in engineering orders in 

ee oe eee ee Doe 
with the miserable increase of 

one per cent or so in January and February, 
is more in with industrialists’ 
earlier statements to the Board of Trade that 
they expected to spend about 30 per cent 
more this year than last on new schemes of 
expansion and modernisation. Orders from 
the Central Electricity Generating Board 
for new power station equipment served to 
inflate the March figures: when generating 
sets for stations of 2,000 MW can be 
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ordered in one go this is bound to happen. 
But the Board of Trade states that home 
demand for plant and machinery generally 
was running pretty strongly. Export orders 
are still very disappointing, however. As 
against last year, they were eight per cent 
down in and nearly three per cent 
down for the first quarter as a whole. 
Home orders in comparison were running 
about 27 per cent above last year during 
these three months. 

Virtually the only effect of this sustained 
pressure of home demand has been to 
lengthen order books. At 112 (January, 
1958 = 100) at the end of March, orders 
on hand were nearly eight per cent greater 
than at the beginning of the year and fifteen 


ENGINEERING ORDERS & OUTPUT 


Deliveries Net New Orders Orders 
Home Export in hand 
Avge. Avge. vge. Jan., 
19 1958 1988 = 1958 
=100 =!00 =I00 = 100 
1959 iil.. 99 101 97 87 
WV.. 114 120 122 90 
1960 |... 116 140 129 97 
» 13 122 5 99 
We. 106 119 1s 104 
V.. 122 121 124 104 
a a 120 153 126 112 


per cent greater than at the end of March, 
1960. Output for this mixed group of 
engineering industries as a whole has re- 
mained virtually level. In the first quarter 
of this year it was hardly three per cent 
higher than in early 1960. The inclusion 
of such depressed sectors of “ engineering ” 
activity as the domestic appliance makers 
and the railway wagon builders cannot 
account for the whole of this sluggishness. 
But, though other recession centres, such as 
shipbuilding, motor car manufacture, and 
possibly aircraft are excluded from these 
figures, such industries buy in a consider- 
able part of their gross output from what 
might best be described as intermediate 
engineering firms, which are included. The 
car marufacturers in particular cut back 
their ordering of bought-out components 
quite sharply when car sales collapsed last 
autumn and winter. It is only now that car 
production is beginning to get back to some- 
thing approaching its former level. Subse- 
quent figures of engineering output ought 
to show some signs of this revival. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


Jumping the Gun? 


A WEEK after the Building Societies 
Association had decided against any 
immediate change in its recommended in- 
terest rates, the Provincial Building Society, 
a member of the Association and the sixth 
largest society in Britain, announced 
increased rates. For new borrowers the 
interest rate on mortgages is raised from 
6 to 64 per cent and the interest rate on 
investments from 3} to 33 per cent. Exist- 
ing borrowers are still to be charged 6 per 
cent for the time being. 
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So far no other societies have followed 
Provincial’s lead, but Mr Hubert Newton, 
general manager of the Leek and Moor- 
lands Society, declared last week that a rise 
in rates seemed inevitable unless the Gov- 
ernment eased building society taxation. 
The higher rate of profits tax has squeezed 
further the societies’ narrowing margins but 
the association is clearly waiting on the 
annual adjustment soon to be made to the 
societies’ composite rate of income tax, at 
present 5s. 4d. in the £. Anything but the 
smallest increase in this rate is likely to 
mean a general upward adjustment in mort- 
gage rates and probably a smaller increase 
in interest rates as well. 


AIR TRANSPORT 


Jets and Profits 


HERE are now nearly 400 jet aircraft 
flying in the West with another 400 or 
so still to be delivered. Last year, airline 
profits took a nose-dive. Is there any con- 
nection between the two ? If there is, it 
lies most probably in the rate at which jet 
airliners were leaving the factories during 
1960. According to the International Civil 
Aviation Organisation, 258 were delivered 
during the year, and more than half of them 
were Boeings and DC 8s. Total airline 
capacity went up by more than 16 per cent, 
its biggest increase since the last major re- 
equipment drive in 1955. But traffic was 
growing at the same steady jog-trot of the 
past ten years, nearly 14 per cent per annum 
is came nowhere near to filling the 
extra seats. The yardstick of an airline’s 
commercial health is the proportion of seats 
that it manages to sell over the year. In 
1960, the airlines in the West were flying 
half empty on average—with only 55.5 per 
cent of their capacity sold against nearly 57 
per cent the year before. As the chart 
shows, the difference of a few decimal points 
can halve profits, 

Airlines have never yet managed to 
gauge their re-equipment programmes in a 
way that will prevent them from having too 
few seats to sell one year, and too many the 
next. They can reasonably expect traffic to 
begin to catch up with all this extra jet 
capacity some time during 1961, but in the 
meantime, BOAC will not be the only large 
European airline to find itself in the red. 
Last year’s rate of profit for the industry 


AIRLINE PROFITS 


$ million 
100 
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as a whole amounted to 1 per cent of turn- 
over; ICAO calculates that revenues 
probably came to $5,505 million, all but $1 
million of it from passengers, while profits 
probably amounted to $57 million. This may 
look an uncomfortably small margin, but it 
is important to remember that it includes 
the returns of a substantial number of ex- 
ceedingly badly-run airlines, many of which 
are kept in business solely for reasons of 
prestige, and these tend to pull down the 
industry’s average rate of earnings. Air 
transport in the 1960s ought not to be 
unprofitable, otherwise British independent 
airlines would not now be clamouring to the 
new Air Transport Licensing Board for per- 
mission to extend their routes. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 


Rival to IMF? 


LTHOUGH the leading lights of the world 

of international finance have pretty 
clearly, and not unexpectedly, come down 
in favour of the less ambitious scheme for 
extending international credit put forward 
by Mr E. M. Bernstein, the campaigning 
season is by no means at an end. Both Mr 
Bernstein and Professor Triffin, proponent 
of a much more radical scheme, have been 
doing some personal canvassing in Europe: 
they have just missed each other in the City 
of London. Not all the parties concerned 
have yet been convinced of the need for 
even the least ambitious reform. The Ger- 
man authorities have indicated their 
willingness to make available stand-by 
credits to the International Monetary Fund 
on the lines of the Bernstein plan, but the 
French are reported to be dragging their 
heels, and resisting any formal commitment. 
Professor Triffin seems to recognise that 
his plan has little prospect of immediate 
acceptance. “ Something will undoubtedly 
be done within the next few months to 
increase the resources of the Fund, but I 
am afraid it will remain far short of the 
mark.” He now points to the administrative 
inflexibilities of the world-wide IMF, with 
nearly seventy member countries. His 
present feeling is, therefore, that instead of 
being implemented through the IMF alone, 
his reforms should be in large part carried 
out through regional organisations, and not- 
ably the new OECD. “The members of 
OECD could distribute their international 
deposits between the IMF and [an] Atlantic 
Monetary Organisation in rough proportion 
to their pattern of international trade and 
payments.” Certainly many continental 
central bankers have their reservations 
about IMF, in which they have relatively 
small voting rights, and are in any case 
reluctant to commit funds which as they 
see it might be used in inflationary ways by 
under-developed countries. But bankers of 
this school may not be enamoured of even 
a European Triffin plan. Moreover, any 
scheme for improving the international 
credit machinery through OECD would 
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have to start from scratch ; there is an 
obvious danger that a diffusion of efforts to 
improve the international credit machinery 
might weaken the whole operation. 


BANK CREDIT 


Liquidity Tightens 


_ liquidity has tightened again. The 
relief that was secured in April derived 
largely from a large Government bond 
maturity. But the budget, with its en- 
couraging pointers for gilt-edged, enabled 
the Government broker to unload a sub- 
stantial amount of stock for a few weeks, 
and this correspondingly reduced the 
Government’s need to borrow from the 
banking system. In the last week or two 
these sales have dried up, as the gilt-edged 
market has taken a turn for the worse, 
But unless the Government finds it neces- 
sary and expedient to provide substantial 
net sums to support that market, the banks 
have no reason to expect a net increase in 
their liquid assets in the coming year, since 
the domestic needs of the Exchequer are, 
on the budget estimates, covered entirely 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


May 17, 1961 
Change on 
Month Year 
£ mn. £mn. £mn. 
Gross deposits...... 7,350 +19 +252 
Net deposits* ...... 6,840 —I7 +215 
Liquid Assets........ 2,314 —35 + 71 
Bi secusesawase + 2 + 33 
Call money ...... 580 —31 + 18 
Treasury bills..... 912 —- 6 — 69 
Other bills and 
“Liquid” credits. 229 Nil + 89 
Special deposits..... ~ 145 + 3 +139 
Risk Assets :-— 
Gilt-edged ....... 994 -8 —28! 
Other market in- 
vestments ...... 112 - 1 — 18 
Advances*........ 3,446 +23 +312 
(to State Boards) 62 —2 Nil 


* Excluding all transit items, except ratio of advances 
to deposits ; all ratios are of gross deposits. 


from revenue; and this is hardly a time for 
releasing special deposits. Nor, unhappily, 
is there any likely prospect that the Ex- 
chequer will need to find large sterling 
sums to finance a large external surplus. 

Faced with this prospect of continued 
stringency, the banks must be relieved at 
the indications that some of the steam is 
at last going out of advances. The increase 
in the four weeks to April was £25 million, 
after making allowance for transit items 
and for State Boards. The slackening 1s 
in line with the seasonal trend, but the May 
increase is notably smaller than in 1960 0 
1959. 

The banks’ May statement also showed 
the smallest liquidation of investments this 
year, at £8 million. As liquid assets fel 
by £35 million, this reduced the average 
liquidity ratio from 32.0 to 31.5 per cent— 
and pushed Barclays to a bare 30.0 pt 
cent, the Midland to 30.2 per cent al 
Lloyds to 30.8 per cent. 
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Holland, Honduras or 
Honolulu — it doesn’t 
matter where you’re 
going or what your 
purpose—there’s 


; nothing to match 
Y the work, worry or 
pure joy of preparing 

r( of to go abroad. It’s one 

of life’s pleasures. 

And whether your trip 

is on business or holiday you’ll be 


all the better equipped if you’ve 
read our booklet, “The Joys of Travel’. 









_ little guide for the traveller to foreign parts first appeared 

six years ago. But the years between have brought so many 
changes in currency regulations that we felt it was time to bring 
the booklet up to date. The result is an informative answer to 
the problem of taking—and spending - money abroad. Foreign 
currencies, Travellers Cheques and exchange rates are among 
the topics briefly explained in simple, easy-to-read terms. 


The booklet is available to everyone; all you have to do is ask 
for a copy at your local branch of the Midland Bank. 


Midland Bank 


Head Office: Poultry, London, E.C.2 


OVERSEAS BRANCH: 122 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 





Thinking of Trade 







































GANADAP 


If so, you will find our booklet 
‘YOUR GUIDE TO BUSINESS IN 
CANADA’ a useful publication. 

Why not write for a copy to our 
Business Development Depart- 
ment at 47 Threadneedle Street, 


London, E.C.2. 


Bank of Montreal 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 


Canadas First Sauk 


PLACE D’ARMES, MONTREAL 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE: 
47 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2 


WEST END OFFICE : 
9 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W.1 


Over 850 Branches and Offices 
throughout Canada and Abroad 


<|> 
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WE CARE FOR YOUR CARGO 
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COMMERCIAL AIDS FOR COMMERCE. 
Tyres for vehicles overseas are just yet 


another type of cargo to be cared for by 
Harrisons. 


Harrison L 


Shipowners for over a century. A fleet of 40 ships serving THE WEST INDIES 
S. & E. AFRICA - U.S. GULF PORTS - MEXICO -. THE SPANISH MAIN 


MERSEY CHAMBERS, LIVERPOOL. 


THOS. & JAS. HARRISON LTD., 


FOUNTAIN HOUSE, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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OVERSEAS TRADE 


A Boost in Time? 


APID implementation of the first part 
R of the Anglo-German arms deal would 
apply a welcome salve to British exports at 
a point that is becoming increasingly tender. 
Since the start of the year, exports to West 
Germany have been slipping more percept- 
ibly below the level of a year ago; in the 
first four months of the year they fell £1.9 
million to £55.7 million. Although exports 
to all other members of the European 
Economic Community increased, the psy- 
chological impact of this disappointment in 
the largest and most competitive market 
within the “Six” at this stage in its 
development is much more important. 
Imports from West Germany, which look 
full advantage of the buoyant British market 
for manufactured goods, continued to rise 
in this period. 

The Board of Trade believes that, season- 
ally adjusted, imports fell by 5 per cent 
between September-January and February- 
April. Imports of foodstuffs fell most 
abruptly, but imports of industrial raw 
materials also dropped 4 per cent and im- 
ports of semi-manufactures were cut by 7 
per cent so that they at last reflect the long 
standstill in industrial production. In 
general in all these categories, imports have 
declined month by month since the start 
of the year. However, imports of finished 
manufactures have risen a further 2 per 
cent in the three months to April. 


Eliminating seasonal variations and dock 
strikes, the Board of Trade reckons that 
exports in the three months from February 
to April were 14 per cent higher than in 
the previous five months. Since the end 
of 1960 there has therefore been no signifi- 
cant rise in exports, but what rise there has 
been has come in exports of -engineering 
products other than cars, although motor 
exports began to revive in April. However, 
the down-turn in imports and staunch rear- 
guard action in exports has succeeded in 
substantially narrowing the trade gap. In 
the three months to the end of April the 
trade gap (with exports valued fob and 
imports on a cif basis) averaged £54 million 
é month after seasonal adjustment. The 
average monthly deficit in 1960 was 
£72 million. 


STERLING AREA 


Third Party Intervention 


iw sterling area that is emerging from 
A the straightjacket of trade restrictions 
is a far more awkward beast than the 
adolescent sterling area of before the war. 
Y 1960, it seemed to have its timing all 
wrong: the vaunted stability of the system 
that normally compensated for a change in 
the United Kingdom’s overseas trade by a 
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converse movement in that of the rest of 
the sterling area was shaken by both part- 
ners simultaneously running large deficits. 
Britain’s overseas trade is still roughly com- 
parable with that of the rest of the sterling 
area ; in fact, in trade with non-sterling 
territories, the imports and exports of both 
partners had an almost identical value last 
year. That in itself is an indication of 
change permeating the system ; there is no 
longer such a pronounced triangular trade 
as in earlier years, with the overseas sterling 
countries exporting primary products to 

ird countries and importing manufac- 
tured goods mainly from Britain. 

In the late ’fifties the non-sterling trade of 
the overseas sterling aréa exceeded its trade 
with sterling countries, and this trend 
accelerated last year. Total sterling area 
exports excluding Middle East oil rose 
by 6 per cent in 1960, while imports ex- 
panded by 15 per cent. Between the first 
and third quarters of last year imports of 
the overseas sterling area adjusted for 


TRADE OF THE OVERSEAS STERLING 
AREA * 


(£ million) 
Imports Exports 
1959 1960 1959 1960 
With:— 
United Kingdom ... 1,344 1,464 1,228 1,256 
North America .... 696 880 552 544 
European Economic 
Community ..... 640 752 616 644 
PGE a aes ceikes es 148 180 72 84 
Total Sterling Area .. 2,146 2,348 1,980 2,076 
Total Non-Sterling 
pS ee Per ee 2,570 3,076 2,072 2,196 
WEEP éccasckese 4,716 5,424 4,052 4,272 
* Based on Board of Trade statistics. | ¢ Excluding 


United Kingdom. 


seasonal variations rose by 29 per cent, but 
in the last quarter they fell about 3 per cent, 
preceding the decline in the United King- 
dom’s own imports, which the Board of 
Trade reckons probably brought total im- 
ports into the sterling area in the first three 
months of 1961 down to about the average 
level for 1960. Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa have tightened their belts and 
with Britain’s imports showing a more per- 
ceptible decline this year there should be 
a simultaneous narrowing of the trading 
deficits of both parts of the sterling area. 


Although commodity prices fell steadily 
throughout 1960, after the previous re- 
covery they started at a comparatively high 
level. Higher prices accounted for half of 
the § per cent increase in the value of 
exports of the overseas sterling area last 
year. In the last quarter of 1960, lower 
prices contributed to a fall in exports, but 
since the beginning of this year prices 
of several key commodities have recovered. 
Imports into the overseas sterling area rose 
by 15 per cent in 1960; of the major 
suppliers, the lowest rate of increase was in 
imports from the United Kingdom, which 
rose by 9 per cent, while imports from 
North America rose by 27 per cent, and 
from Japan by 40 per cent. The only 
sterling country apart from Britain in which 
Japan failed to make a striking advance last 
year seems to have been Hongkong, where 
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the gain was 22 per cent. Japan’s exports 
to the overseas sterling area are now 
running at a quarter of the value of 
Britain’s, and exceed those of Germany. 


CHEMICALS 


Enter Mobil 


OCONY MOBIL’s bid for O. and M. Klee- 
mann will gain it an entry to the 
British chemical industry. At the offered 
price of 19s. 6d. for the ordinary shares and 
22s. 6d. for the preference, Mobil is valuing 
the company at £6.7 million, with an earn- 
ings yield of only 5 per cent. These 
are generous terms, but the ordinary shares 
had been up to 20s. recently and stood at 
18s. 84d. before the bid was announced. 
At the beginning of the year they were only 
8s. 6d., but buyers have been expecting a 
bid. As the directors and their friends own 
42 per cent of the ordinary capital and will 
accept Mobil’s offer, it seems certain to suc- 
ceed—even if some recent buyers must be 
disappointed by the terms. 

Mobil has at first sight made an odd 
choice in bidding for Kleemanns ; the com- 
panies have no common interests. Mobil’s 
only chemical interests are an ethylene plant 
being completed this year in Texas, and an 
aromatics plant that is being built at Naples. 
Kleemanns is concerned with marketing 
moulding powders and producing semi- 
finished parts. It markets polystyrene resins 
which Shell Chemical makes for it under a 
long-term contract, and uses some of these 
to produce polystyrene sheet, extrusions and 
other parts for sale to the makers of finished 
goods. It produces casein and cellulose 
acetate resins for sale as moulding powder, 
and acts as the British agent for the poly- 
thene resins made by the American National 
Distillers Company. Until two years ago 
the. company also made plastics articles, like 
combs and toys, but this part of the business 
was sold because it meant competing with 
the company’s customers, for moulding 

der. 

If Mobil sets up in plastics manufacture 
in Europe, Kleemanns could provide a 
British marketing organisation—all the 
better if its agreements with Shell Chemical 
and National Distillers had expired. But 
as Mobil has yet to start building a plastics 
plant, any such use for Kleemanns is look- 
ing a good way ahead. Petrochemicals retain 
an irresistible attraction for oil companies ; 
but for the present this merely helps to keep 
profit margins small. 


RADIO INDUSTRY . 


What Happened to Trade 


HAT would the radio industry have 
done last year without steam radio ? 
While television production continues to 
slide, output of radio sets is still rising. It 
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was seven per cent higher in the first quarter 
of this year than last, while deliveries in 
1960 amounted to 1,846,000 radio sets, 
which was more than the number of tele- 
vision receivers that the industry sent to 
the shops. Deliveries of television sets last 
year were down to 1,817,000, against 
2,776,000 in 1959, and this included large 
numbers of cut-price sets that manufacturers 
were unloading before Christmas. 

Although the industry has been making 
more cheerful noises during the past few 
weeks, trade in the first quarter of the year 
gives little ground for comfort. Deliveries 
to the shops were down to 344,000 tele- 
vision sets. This was 19 per cent less than 
in the same three months last year, when 
trade was already beginning to turn down, 
and 34 per cent lower than during the same 
time in 1959, the last “ normal” period of 
trade before the industry embarked on its 
switchback course of boom followed by the 
sharp reaction that led to the present slump. 


COLVILLES 


Essay In Expansion 


W HEN in 1959 the Government decided 
to site a semi-continuous hot strip 
mill at Colvilles’ mill at Ravenscraig near 
Glasgow and its ancillary cold rolling mill 
at Gartcosh some eight miles away, there 
were arguments about the economic wisdom 
of that political choice. Although produc- 
tion of pig iron and steel were already being 
expanded there, as part of a large moderni- 
sation and development scheme costing 
some £40 million, Ravenscraig is not on the 
coast, so that imported iron ore has to be 
transhipped and railed 17 miles to the 
works to meet the coal brought in from 
Scotland’s eastern coalfields. And in putting 
the cold rolling mill another eight miles 
away from Ravenscraig, further rail costs 
were added before the sheet was ready for 
delivery to the consumer. Colvilles rejoined 
that there were obvious advantages in in- 
tegrating the hot strip mill with the plans 
for greatly extended steel making capacity 
at Ravenscraig ; and that in any case it 
would be a mistake to underestimate the 
value of having the mills close by a com- 
munity with long experience in iron and 
steel production. 

Backed by the right to borrow up to £50 
million from the Government at a rate of 
interest similar to that paid by nationalised 
industries, Colvilles has gone ahead with the 
strip mill project which is now well up to 
schedule. When completed in 1962 it will 
bring crude steel output at Ravenscraig up 
to 1.26 million tons and provide 675,000 
tons a year of strip mill products. With the 
completion of other development projects, 
which include a new slabbing and blooming 
mill, a 4-high plate mill at Clydebridge 
works, and the modification of the heavy 
section mill at the Lanarkshire works to roll 
universal beams, Colvilles expects its steel 
output to total 3.3 million ingot tons by the 
end of 1963. Of this output about half will 
consist of sheet and light plate suitable for 
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the lighter engineering industries manufac- 
turing durable consumer goods such as 
refrigerators and motor cars. 


Whether Colvilles will, without financial 
strain, be able to pay the interest on the 
Government loan (of which the first £15 
million was drawn earlier this year), and 
repay the drawings when due in 1978-81 as 
well as find the generous dividends due to 
shareholders for the confidence they have 
shown, clearly depends on the extent to 
which new light engineering industries are 
attracted to the Scottish lowlands now that 
sheet steel from local sources will soon be 
available. They have stayed away in the 
past not only because there was no sheet but 
also. because they would be far from the 
main consuming centres in the Midlands 
and the South. So far only BMC, Pressed 


Steel and Rootes have been attracted to put 


some capacity in the north by Colvilles’ 
ambitious development. More customers 
will have to follow if the sharp upturn in the 
curve of steel output expected in the next 
two years is to be underpinned by an equally 
sharp increase in orders for Colvilles. 
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BRAZIL 


Billion Dollar 
Package Deal 


HE International Monetary Fund and 

the United States have announced a 
programme of large scale financial assistance 
to rescue Brazil’s virtually bankrupt 
economy, The assistance involves about 
$1,000 million in new and extended credits, 
Negotiations, with representatives of Belgian, 
French, German and Swiss banks, now in 
their final stages, are ‘confidently expected to 
produce a further $150 million as stand-by 
credits. 

If the European negotiations are success- 
ful Brazil will receive in all $648 million of 
new credits—$338 million from the United 
States, $160 million from the IMF, and 
$150 million from Europe’s commercial 
bankers. The IMF has also arranged an 
extension of the repayment period on $140 
million under previous drawings due to be 
repaid by 1962, while the United States has 


A Coat of Many Colours 


NE way of meeting competition is to 
take over one’s competitor. This, in 


a sense, is what the steel industry has tried 


to do in solving the tricky problem of giv- 
ing steel a thin coating of plastic. The 
colour range, warm appearance, and resist- 
ance to corrosion of pvc plastic sheet is 
thus combined in a single material with 
steel’s strength and ease of working. It 
is rather more expensive to buy than 
ordinary steel sheet or strip—about two 
and a half to three times as much, in the 
more standard sizes. But steel with a 
layer of plastic does not need to be painted 
and the consequent savings, in money and 
factory space, of a paint shop can for a 
number of purposes make plastic-coated 
steel cheaper to use. The makers say that 


plastic-coated steel is as easy to fabricate 


as uncoated steel: it may be deep drawn, 
folded, punched, crimped, sheared and 
expanded without risk of the plastic coat 
fracturing or coming unstuck. Pieces can 
be joined together by most conventional 
metal joining techniques, such as lock- 
seaming, riveting, bolting or screwing. It 
can also be welded, by a modified form 
of spot welding, or by the hot air and 
high frequency methods used for vinyl. 
The steel industry has been keenly 
interested for quite some time in this com- 
bination of steel and rigid plastic sheet, 
not so much because of opportunities it 
might give of opening up new outlets, but 
because of the stronger standing it 
offered steel in markets where it has been 
under heavy competitive pressure from 
other materials. The range of applications 
already successfully tried out is indeed 
impressive: household appliances, motor 


car trim and interior panelling, furniture— 
both domestic and industrial—drum con- 
tainers, ducting, and as a partitioning and 
panelling material in buildings. (It lines 
the walls of the “ Travolator ” at the Bank 
underground station in London.) 

John Summers was the first British 
company to market - plastic-coated steel, 
just over three years ago. Since then 
Richard Thomas and Baldwins, who pro- 
duce it in the form of sheet but not in 
coil form, as does Summers, and several 
smaller companies who sell it as strip have 
come on to the market. Dorman Long 
hopes to produce plastic-coated sheet later 
this year. A certain amount is also im- 
ported, principally from the Phoenix com- 
pany in Belgium and from Columbus in 
the United States, where it has taken on 
even more rapidly than here. 

None of them is very anxious to say 
how much plastic-coated steel is now 
being bought in Britain. In sheer tonnage 
it can hardly be very significant yet. Even 
more understandably, they are reluctant to 
reveal exactly how the trick, of bonding 
the plastic to the steel, is done. The secret 
lies in the adhesive and the way the steel 
is prepared beforehand (when it is also 
galvanised) and “cooked,” or processed, 
after the plastic layer has been applied. 
There is more than one way of doing it. 
Summers and RTB use a broadly similar 
method in that both marry the plastic, in 
sheet form, to the steel, whereas the tech- 
nique developed by Dorman Long can be 
described best as rather like squeezing the 
plastic as if it were toothpaste on to the 
sheet, before -—s and ee the two 
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Message 
to 
Exporters! 


TAKE NOTE 


Barclays Bank is the only British bank 
with its own overseas subsidiaries in 
East, South and West Africa, Frarice, the 
Mediterranean and the West Indies. 
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TAKE HEART 


Help in such matters as market reports, 
= credit information and the whole 

: machinery of export finance for 

these territories is readily available 
through any of the 2,250 branches of 
Barclays Bank Limited in this country. 








TAKE ACTION 


Get in touch with your local Barclays 
manager. Tell him your problems: he 
will tell you whether we can solve them, 
either from our own resources or 
through our network of agents and 
correspondents throughout the world. 


Alternatively, please write to 
THE MANAGER, BARCLAYS GROUP OFFICE, 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON EC3 


BARCLAYS BANK 
LIMITED 


Money is our business— 
and service to exporters 
is a part of it 
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OPENING 
ON THE 








‘Three Banks have merged. Separately, 
they have large assets, a fine tradition and a 
wealth of experience. United, they offer a 

comprehensive service in all matters affecting 
business with the East and the Middle East. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI | 
BANKING CORPORATIOP 


Head Office: Hong Kong 
London Office: 9 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 


MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Head Office: 7 King William Street, London EC4 


Group total assets exceed £445 million 
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66 No. 3? That’s the big one, isn’t it? 


Yes—the biggest outside the U.S.A.— 
as big as the other two together. 

Sounds impressive—but you were going 
to say what you do with all the ethylene 
now you’ve got it.... 

It finishes up all over the place—about 
a third of it we turn into ethanol— 
industrial aleohol to you, and there’s a 
whole chemical industry based on that. 
Two thirds ends up in. plastics—poly- 
ethylene, polystyrene, and there'll be 


British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd 









SAE RTT IT 





p-v.c. as well when our ethylene dichloride 
unit comes in. And that’s only part of the 
story—last year BHC made more than 
two hundred thousand tons of chemicals 
for industry. 

That’s something like production—you 
surely need big uses to keep pace with 
that. 

Too true—and they’re there all right 
as far as anyone can see. Increasing 
demands will keep us on our toes like this 
for years. 


works: Grangemouth, Stirlingshire & Baglan Bay, Glamorgan (under construction ) 


HEAD OFFICE: DEVONSHIRE HOUSE +: MAYFAIR PLACE : LONDON W1-* TEL: MAYFAIR 8867 
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agreed to postpone the repayment of $305 
million of Brazil’s debt of $530 million to 
the Export-Import Bank. Postponements 
are also expected on Brazilian debts to 
private European industry and the Brazilians 
are already negotiating along these lines on 
the $200 million owed in commercial debts 
to United States industry. The re-schedul- 
ing of these credit repayments is designed to 
alleviate Brazil’s crushing burden of over- 
seas debt. This already totals $3,802 mil- 
lion, and $700 million of this originally fell 
due in 1961. 

Brazil’s acute exchange difficulties can be 
attributed to three factors: the fall in export 
earnings from coffee, the inflationary 
development programme of the previous 
President, Sr. Kubitschek, and the piling up 
of short-term debt to finance long-term 
development. The aid will be used to 
support Sr Quadros’s measures to combat 
inflation and to achieve balance of payments 
equilibrium within the framework of a 
(slightly) simplified exchange system. The 
government’s programme includes steps to 
reduce the enormous budget deficit, esti- 
mated at $900 million for 1961—about as 
high as a previous estimate of total revenue. 
The Bank of Brazil is to restrain private 
credit, and government purchases of coffee 
under the price support system are to be 
financed by levies on coffee exporters. 


DISC BRAKES 


Wanted—But Dear 


Bra decision to make Girling disc 
brakes a standard fitting on the front 
wheels of the Consul 375, Zephyr and 
Zodiac as well as the new Classic means 
that about a quarter of British car produc- 
tion will now be so equipped. » But the cost 
of disc brakes seemis to be taking a dis- 
appointingly long time to fall—which may 
be making -other manufacturers hesitate 
before following Ford’s example, and fitting 
these fade-free brakes to provide an extra 
margin of safety for those who drive their 
cats fast. Ford is adding £18 to the price 
of its cars that are now having disc brakes 
as a standard fitting, though these three 
models will be taking 2,500 disc brake sets 
of the same type a week, with 1,500 more 
of a different size for the Classic when its 
immediate production target is reached— 
and probably more later. 

Brake manufacturers have argued in the 
past that discs are not inherently more 
expensive than drum brakes, and that the 
difference in cost is the result of lower 
Production volume. But now that produc- 
ton is approaching that of drum brakes, 

€ gap seems to remain wide. Part of this 
can be explained by the t that the 
Consul and Zephyr are of the size in which 
disc brakes have the greatest difficulty in 
competing on price. They are just heavy 
‘tough for a servo system to be needed with 

brakes, while it was not needed with 
drums, and they are light enough to have 


to price mani 
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had relatively small drum brakes. The 
larger the size of brake, the easier it is to 
make the actual disc brake unit as cheaply 
as that of a drum. Another part of the 
explanation, no doubt, is the desire of the 
brake manufacturers to write off their de- 
velopment and tooling costs for disc brakes 
quickly which conflicts with the equal desire 
to widen the use of discs as fast as possible. 

Car manufacturers are traditionally liable 
to scrimp on the cost of the brakes they fit, 
which explains why some popular models 
are still sold with brakes that can be made 
to fade. These manufacturers are unlikely 
to rush to adopt disc brakes if these are 
going to add substantially to costs, unless 
they feel that they are losing sales to com- 
petitors who have so equipped their cars. 
Ford has now put this fear into the minds 
of the makers of all but the smallest cars. 
Decisions about the next generation of new 
models will already have been taken one 
assumes—in knowledge of Ford’s move— 
and if these have not been to use discs, their 
makers will soon be under pressure to 
change their minds. 


PEPPER 


A Peck at Stability? 


HE cult of price stabilisation schemes 
has caught up with producers of that 
hot commodity, pepper, and its reputed 
seven-year cycle. Exploratory talks hav2 been 


-held in Bangkok between Cambodia, India, 


Indonesia and Sarawak under the auspices 
of the United Nations’ Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East. Not the 
least notable aspect of this assemblage, 
which came as a surprise to traders in 
London, is the absence of consumers, the 
slightly incongruous presence of Singapore 
and the reported non-representation of the 
host country and small exporter, Thailand. 


‘But_this conference stems from an earlier 
‘discussion of inter-regional trade and does 


not have the pretentions of a major United 
Nations commodity study group. 

Pepper price stabilisation must necessarily 
be discussed in the shade of shaky statistics 
and in the light of several practical lessons 
in propping up pepper demonstrated by 
Singapore’s merchant princes. A white 
pepper syndicate ran the price up from 
2s. 9d. to 8s. od. a lb last year ; it made a 
fortune but still had more than enough 
pepper on its hands when prices crashed 
again. There is only one large market for 
pepper, and Singapore attracts most of the 
output of the surrounding producing areas, 
giving its merchants the opportunity to 
exploit a commodity peculiarly susceptible 
ipulation. 

ixed prices could sound the death knell 
of the trade in Singapore, but probably no 
such vigorous policy is contemplated. How- 
ever, producers possibly have a genuine 
grievance in the fact that the price they 
receive bears a slender relationship to world 
prices. Sarawak has attempted to loosen 
Singapore’s hold, which extends to financing 
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foreign producers, by starting its own 
finance and warehousing scheme. But this 
dash for independence was overtaken by last 
year’s decline in prices. After its protracted 
fall, white Sarawak pepper has risen about 
6d. to 4s. a Ib., but the main influence on 
pepper prices is production ; consumption 
shows an inexplicable lack of buoyancy 
despite rising living standards. Other areas 
can grow pepper besides the traditional 
oriental suppliers, and since Brazil entered 
the market two years ago, its production has 
already reached 6,000 tons, compared with 
a fairly static world consumption of about 
60,000 tons of black and white pepper. 


SISAL 


Unfashionable Growth 
Stocks 


roe guaranteed price farming has 
encouraged a mild profligacy in the 
amount of twine used for binding and 
baling too bountiful harvests, it does not 
detract from the remarkable consistency of 
the sisal industry’s expansion. Trade in 
sisal has been growing steadily for the past - 
seven years. For an agricultural product, 
prices have been untypically stable, and 
apart from the recent dip, have been rising 
gently over the past three years. Production 
in Tanganyika has risen to more than twice 
the prewar average. In Kenya, the advance 
has been even more striking ; output has 
risen about 60 per cent in four years. 
Already one of the cheapest fibres, sisal 
has few competitors .on price or, in its 
principal use as agricultural. twine, on con- 
venience. Sisal quietly fades away when its 
tour of duty is done ; wire litters farms with 
treacherous tangles. But last year brought 
the unhappy coincidence of too little rain 
in British East Africa, where the bulk of 
the crop is grown, and too much in Europe 
when the harvest was due. Stocks had been 
inereased in anticipation of political trouble 
Ord. Ord. Cur- 


Company earn- divi- rent Yield 
ings dend price 
%o % %o 
Bird & Co. (Africa) 5s. 38-2 20 6/9 14-15 
Central Line Sisal 10s. 42-2 27! 14/9 18-64 


Dwa Plantations 2s... 76:3 6* 4/3 2-82 
East African Sisal 10s. 7-4 9* 7/- 12-4i 


Kakuzi Fibrelands 5s. 33-3 35 6/- 27-50 
Ketter s”. ccs ¥ ese 37-2 37'2 6/9 1i-tt 
Lewa Sisal Def. Is. 8d. 19-0 [2'2 2/- 10-42 


* Excluding capital distribution. 


in Africa and they depressed prices this year 
at the time when the estates customarily 
sell forward a considerable part of their 
output. America’s increased consumption 
of twine has been met mainly by imports 
from Europe, while the domestic spinning 
industry has been sliding into eclipse. 
The American industry recently failed to 
persuade its government to impose a 30 
per cent duty on imported twine, but the 
stimulus given to purchases of sisal by 
European manufacturers was short-lived. 
So far this year sisal producers have sold 
less of their output than usual and the 
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recovery in prices that has lifted supplies of 
ordinary grade three sisal by £3 to £86 a 
ton seems to prove them right. 

This year drought in British East Africa 
has delayed growth and temporarily stopped 
factories dependent on large quantities of 
water in the processing of sisal leaf. Pro- 
duction on the estates may fall by 10 per 


cent, but though that could bring the . 


biggest reduction in output for many years, 
the extra quantities of leaf natives can 
pluck from the hedgerows they have been 
encouraged to plant with sisal could help to 
make good the deficiency. But politics have 
done far more damage than drought, curb- 
ing development and crumpling share prices, 
so that despite the industry’s enviable 
record, yields are now astronomical. 


IDA 


Fifty Years, Interest Free 


te International Development Associa- 
tion, the latest addition to the world’s 
lending institutions and under the adminis- 
tration of the World Bank, has granted its 
first development credit. The recipient is 
Honduras, with a credit of $9 million to 
cover two-thirds of a highway development 
programme. The credit is for fifty years, 
is free of interest, and is repayable in 
foreign exchange by amortization to begin 
after a ten-year period of grace. Thereafter 
I per cent of the principal will be repayable 
annually for ten years and 3 per cent a year 





THE NPL 


| 

| The National Physical Laboratory is 
one of the most important of the 
DSIR’s laboratories. One example of 
their aid to industry is the success of 

| the bulbous bow which the ship 
division recommended to a firm of 
trawler owners. Work in hand in- 
cludes hovercraft, a machine for trans- 
lating Russian into English, optical 
masers and ultra-high-speed computers 
using cryotrons. Projects for the future 
include research into noise measure- 
ment, high polymer physics and a pro- 
posed nuclear reactor for standard- 
isation work in nuclear physics. If the 
Weights and Measures Bill is passed by 

| Parliament, the NPL will be instru- 

mental in defining all derived units and 


standards in Great Britain. 
DISTRIBUTION OF STAFF IN 1960 


Light 


Administration 
efe 





BUSINESS NOTES 


will be repayable for the final thirty years. 
IDA’s administrative costs will be covered 
by an annual service charge of three- 
quarters per cent on amounts withdrawn 
and outstanding. These generous terms do 
not necessarily set a fixed pattern for the 
future. But IDA is specifically designed to 
aid countries whose ability to borrow on 
conventional terms has been checked by 
lack of foreign exchange or the burden of 
existing debt. 

IDA now has 42 member countries, initial 
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subscriptions equivalent to $863 million, 
and a list of potential borrowing customers 
in Africa, the Middle East, Asia, the 
Far East as well as Latin America. Their 
needs are likely to be far greater than IDA’; 
slim resources. The World Bank hopes that 
once IDA is well under way, members wil] 
agree to a substantial increase in subscrip. 
tions and that countries considering an 
expansion of their aid programmes may 
channel part of the additional funds through 
its new subsidiary. 





SHORTER 


Higher costs, the expense of trial 
running of new plant and the cost of pro- 
motional publicity of women’s magazines 
cut the trading profit of the Daily Mirror 
group from £4,179,000 to £2,897,000 in 
the year to February 28th. The figures 
include a full year’s dividend from Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, though 
the group sold its shares to A. E. Reed 
last year. Net profit fell from £3,479,000 
to £2,961,000 but the ordinary dividend is 
raised from the equivalent of 13 per cent to 
15 per cent. 


_* 


Denmark has raised its Bank rate from 54 
to 63 per cent, the highest level since the 
war. The central bank draws attention to 
the potential exchange strain arising from 
the large volume of commercial debts con- 
tracted abroad. It may also fear the effects 
of pay increases following the recent labour 
unrest. 


* 


The Comptroller-General of Patents has 
been able to report the first decrease for 
eight years in the number of patent speci- 
fications awaiting examination: though a 
fall of only 372 out of some 37,000, it came 
in a year when the number of new specifica- 
tions received rose by 1,800. This improve- 
ment reflects an increase of twelve in the 
staff of examiners. 


¥* 


Clan Line was successful in its struggle 
with the South Georgia Company for 
control of Hector Whaling. Its offers of 
26s. for the preferred shares and ros. 6d. 
for the ordinary shares were accepted by 
—" of more than §0 per cent in each 
class. 


* 


British Aluminium is to build a 172-inch 
aluminium rolling mill at Falkirk as part 
of a {10 million expansion programme. 
The mill will be the widest of its kind in 
the world, and add about 100,000 tons a 
year to existing capacity. British Aluminium 
is jointly controlled by Tube Investments 
and Reynolds Metals of America. 


NOTES 


The Moscow institutions that were 
recently asked to put up more capital for 
the Moscow Narodny Bank Limited can 
now enjoy some of the rewards of this bank’s 
remarkable expansion in the London market, 
With net profits in 1960 almost doubled 
at £161,000, the dividend has been raised 
from 9 to 12 per cent—tax paid. So far 
there has been no call from Mr Khrushchev 
for dividend restraint. 


* 


Showerings, the maker of Babycham, 
has made a cash offer. through its sub- 
sidiary, R. N. Coate, of Somerset, for the 
233,750 £1 ordinary shares of William 
Gaymer and Son, the Norfolk cider- 
makers. The offer is 13s. per share and 
has been accepted by the directors of Gay- 
mer, who together with the family hold 
over half the equity. The deal could make 
Coates and Gaymer the second largest 
cider producer in the world ; the brands 
would retain their separate identity but 
there would be some rationalisation of 
distribution. 


* 


The Engineering Industries Association 
has produced a very useful vade mecum for 
small businessmen explaining the various 
ways in which a firm’s growth may be 
financed and how to approach the financial 
institutions available. The booklet costs 
five shillings and covers pretty well every 
likely source of new money, from trade 
credit to machinery leasing, from the Amstel 
Club for export finance to government 
grants to assist the transfer of key workers 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 946, 947 and 950 on: 


Hawker-Siddeley Cunard 

Anglo American Corpn. Sears Holdings 
Imperial Chemical Inds. Royal Mail Lines 
Murrayfield Real Estate Simms Motor 
Head Wrighton Castrol 


Thomson Newspapers 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices 
pages 948 and 949 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE , 
The week’s movements reported on page 951 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates a 
public finance on page 951 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


SEARS HOLDINGS LIMITED 


ANOTHER PROSPEROUS YEAR 
‘ DEVELOPMENT THROUGHOUT THE GROUP 
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FINANCIAL STATISTICS—1954-60 






























































1954 1955 1956 1957 | 1958 1959 | 1960 
£ £ £ £ 
ah iia hal theatre et ate el catenin Ren eaemn arti ania imemelilhemennnil 
TRADING : 
Trading Profits of Group Companies : 
NN i he Ne cis g 1,019,000 1,504,000 2,843,000 3,086,000 3,208,000 4,436,000 5,774,000 
Engineering and other Interests ....... 2,212,000 | 2,816,000 3,475,000 3,623,000 3,9t6,000 4,460,000 4,642,000 
3,231,000 4,320,000 6,318,000 6,709,000 7,124,000 | 8,896,000 10,416,000 
Interest on debenture stocks and loans .... 49 110,000 ,000 231,000 6,000 226,000 210, 
Profits before Taxation........ Ski sithens 3,182,000 4.210000 | 6,120,000 | 6,478,000 | 6,898,000 | 8,670,000 | 10,206,000 
APPROPRIATION OF PROFITS : 
WINOB SE cvs wi ph daw nb0'ss ack bescdes bese 1,770,000 2,180,000 3,531,000 3,825,000 3,574,000 4,352,000 5,200,000 
Pre-acquisition Profits .............sesee0s 761,000 320,000 498,000 18,000 oe 69,000 an 
Minority Shareholders’ Interests ........... 132,000 105,000 163,000 257,000 278,000 162,000 216,000 
CE ee eh ce ne ca aes 443,000 543,000 1,024,000 1,235,000 1,438,000 1,774,000 2,101,000 
GURUMN PUIUND odo s Fe bs cb o's ccdee sevsee 76,000 | 1,062,000 | 1,143,000 | 1,608,000 | 2,213,000 689, 
| 3,182,000 | 4,210,000 | 6,120,000 | 6,478,000 | 6,898,000 | 8,670,000 | 10,206,000 
CAPITAL EMPLOYED : 
Miers ing oni n uaedcethepas 10,227,000 | 10,998,000 | 23,382,000 24,458,000 22,981,000 25,774,000 26,737,000 
Net Current Assets .........ccececeaceucs 5,236,000 | 6,323,000 | 9,825,000 11,027,000 14,982,000 15,935,000 19,843,000 
| 15,463,000 | 17,321,000 33,207,000 | 35,485,000 | 37,963,000 41,709,000 _ | 46,580,000 


eee OC 


MR CHARLES CLORE’S REVIEW 


The Annual General Meeting of Sears Hold- 
ings Limited will be held on June 12th at the 


shows that, ~with the exception of the motor 
distribution business, the increased profits have 


Dorchester Hotel, London, W.1. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr Charles Clore, circu- 
lated with the report and accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1960: 


been spread over all sections of the group: 


British Shoe Corporation 
a ain eWcp asntccet cdesendereces 
POR NE acne dbs acct debadesedvesiese 
Mappin & Webb group 


eee eee ee meee eee eee eee 


TRADING RESULTS FOR 1960 


ee ee ee 


The year 1960 was a prosperous one for the 
Sears group and once again I am pleased to be 
able to present accounts which clearly indicate 
a continuation of the progress which has been 
achieved every year since 1953, when I became 
Chairman of the Company. 


The total sales of the group further increased 
in 1960. Whilst I do not believe that it is in 
the best interests of the Company or its share- 
holders to publish the amount of our sales, I 
am prepared to lift the curtain momentarily on 
this occasion in order to disclose that we can 
= ourselves as being in the £100 million 


As a group we have done our utmost to answer 
the appeals of the Government and to assist the 
economic position of the nation by increasing 
our exports. Despite the fact that a large pro- 
Portion of our turnover represents “over the 

_ counter” retail sales in shops, we calculate that 
our total export sales in 1960 approached 20 per 
cent of our total turnover. 


The total trading profits of the group, after 
charging depreciation and all outgoings (other 
than interest amounting to £210,000 on Deben- 
ture Stocks and Loans) reached £10,416,000 in 
1960. This was an increase of £1,520,000, or 
17 per cent, over the corresponding profits of 

€ previous. year. 


The following analysis of the trading profits 


In the later paragraphs of this statement I 


shall review the individual groups in detail, both 
as regards their trading and their development. 


APPROPRIATION OF PROFITS AND 
DIVIDEND 


Out of the trading profits of £10,416,000 
shown above it has been necessary to provide 
for the ever present burden of taxation, amount- 
ing to no less than £5,200,000, interest, minority 
interests and the dividends payable on the 
preference shares of Sears Holdings Limited. 
This leaves £4,653,000 available for the ordinary 
shareholders. 

The issued ordinary and “ A” ordinary capital 
has been increased since last year by £2,137,805 
as a result of the fully paid scrip issue made in 
June, 1960. Thus the total issued equity capital 
is now £12,826,828, represented by 51,307,312 
shares.- On this increased capital your Directors 
recommend a dividend of 25 per cent less income 
tax. This is equivalent to an increase of one- 
fifth compared with the dividend paid for 1959, 
when allowance is made for the. increased 
capital. “The proposed dividend will absorb 
£1,964,000, leaving £2,689,000 to be retained in 


the business and available for future expansion 
and growth. The recommended dividend is thus 
covered 2.4 times by the net earnings in 1960. 





1960 Percentage 1959 Percentage 
£ of Total £ of Total 
5,774,000 55 4,436,000 50 
4,003,000 39 3,790,000 42 
295,000 3 410,000 5 
344,000 3 260,000 3 
£10,416,000 100% £8,896,000 100% 








PROPOSED SCRIP ISSUE 


Elsewhere in this review I shall explain that, 
despite the absence of any major acquisitions by 
the group during the past twelve months, we 
have major plans for the development and 
expansion of our various subsidiaries. The 
consequential capital expenditure and the addi- 
tional working capital involved necessitate the 
retention of a substantial proportion of our net 
profits. It is this policy which will keep your 
Company in the growth class. 

We feel we should recognise this retention of 
profits, and also demonstrate our confidence in 
the future, by making another fully paid scrip 
issue to the ordinary and “A” ordinary share- 
holders equivalent to approximately the amount 
which we are retaining out of profits ; this also 
ensures that the issued capital is appropriately 
increased as the capital employed in the business 
increases. Your Directors, therefore, recommend 
that the balance of the Share Premium Account 
of £1,297,758 plus £1,267,607 out of the 
Retained Profits, shall be used to pay up in full 
10,261,463 “A” Ordinary Shares of 5s. each, to 
be allotted to ordinary and “A” ordinary share- 
holders in the ratio of one new “A” Ordinary 
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Share for each five Ordinary or “A” Ordinary 
Shares held at the close of business on April 29, 
1961. 


I must again repeat what I have said in pre- 
vious years about our dividend policy. It 
remains our intention to preserve a reasonable 
balance between profits retained in the business 
for expansion and profits paid to shareholders 
in the form of dividends. Therefore the amount 
of the recommended dividend on the Ordinary 
and “A” Ordinary Shares will be dependent on 
the amount of profits earned. Even on the basis 
of the 1960 profits and taking into account the 
higher rate of profits tax which will have to be 
borne out of the 1961 profits, however, a divi- 
dend of 25 per cent on the capital as increased 
by the scrip issue would be covered nearly twice. 
I can, therefore, safely forecast that, if nothing 
unforeseen occurs, we shall be in a position to 
recommend at least the same rate of dividend 
as for 1960, i.e., 25 per cent on the increased 
capital, when we come to consider this matter 
a year hence. 


ORGANISATION OF THE GROUP 


Each of our subsidiary holding companies— 
British Shoe Corporation; Sears Engineering ; 
Scottish Motor Traction ; and Mappin & Webb 
—are now groups of closely associated trading 
companies, enjoying the advantages both of auto- 
nomous management and of group co-operation. 
We have thus avoided the creation of the large 
and costly central head office organisation which 
is normally considered essential to service and 
to hold together a large number of more or less 
diverse businesses. It is our intention to develop 
our overall organisation on these general lines, 
so that Sears Holdings Limited will remain the 
parent of a series of substantial but largely self- 
contained subsidiary groups. 


BRITISH SHOE CORPORATION 


All Divisions of the group enjoyed substan- 
tial increases in sales in 1960 and, despite 
increased costs, the group was able to show a 
satisfactory improvement in profits. 


The output from our factories has both 
increased in quantity and improved in quality. 
An all-out effort is being made to increase our 
export trade from these factories, 


During 1960 we opened a considerable num- 
ber of new branches and nearly fifty branches 
were completely modernised, usually with some 
extension being undertaken at the same time. 


The total capital employed in the British Shoe 
Corporation has increased during the year by 
over £1 million, of which more than £600,000 
represents the net increase in fixed assets, the 
balance being the net increase in working 
capital. 


Our programmes for additional shops, exten- 
sions, modernisations and other developments 
in 1961 are likely to involve substantial further 
capital expenditure. Increased working capital, 
also, will be required to finance not only the 
additional trade at these new and extended 
branches, but also the increased trade which we 
anticipate will be enjoyed by our existing 
branches. The capital employed in the business 
in respect of both fixed and working capital 
will, therefore, again increase in 1961, but we are 
fully confident that a satisfactory return can 
be earned on this increased investment, 


The magnitude of this expansion programme 
demonstrates our confidence in the future. Sales 
achieved so far in 1961 give us good reason 
for believing that I shall have another satis- 
factory story to tell a year hence and I believe 
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there is still much scope for long-term expansion 
in the retail footwear trade, so long as we con- 
tinue to improve both our efficiency and the 
values we offer to our customers and so long as 
the standard of living of the population is main- 
tained. 


SEARS ENGINEERING 


The main Divisions of this important engi- 
neering group comprise: 

(a) The Bentley Engineering hosiery knitting 
machinery group ; 

(b) Furness Shipbuilding, with its pipework 
subsidiaries ; 

(c) Findlay, of Motherwell, engaged in the 
fabrication and erection of structural steel ; 


(d) Pegson, manufacturers of quarry plant, 
pumps and a range of contractors’ plant ; 


(e) Parmeko, makers of transformers and other 
electrical equipment. 


(a) THE BENTLEY GROUP 


As I forecast a year ago, our output of hosiery 
knitting machines has broken all previous 
records ; so have the profits of the Bentley group, 
which, therefore, remains the largest contributor 
to the profits of Sears Engineering. 


A larger proportion than ever before of the 
Bentley group’s output was exported in 1960 
and during the past year we have received sub- 
stantial orders from the USSR, which, we be- 
lieve, will soon become an important outlet for 
all the products of this group. 


We are building a large new extension to our 
works at Loughborough. This and other expan- 
sions and developments in the Bentley group 
will result in our total expenditure on fixed assets 
exceeding £1 million during 1961. 


Improved production methods have enabled us 
to absorb recent wage increases with only minor 
adjustments in the selling prices of some of our 
models, but it will not be possible for us to 
continue this policy indefinitely ; and if further 
wage demands force us to raise our prices, our 
sales, particularly in export markets, are bound 
to be affected in the future. Nevertheless we 
have every confidence in the future of this pro- 
gressive business and we already anticipate a 
further substantial increase in sales, both home 
and export, and a further improvement in profits 
in 1961. 


(b) FURNESS SHIPBUILDING 


During 1960 the Furness yard has again been 
fully occupied. Three large tankers were 
launched, whilst two tankers and one dry cargo 
vessel were completed and handed over to their 
owners. The yard will be fully occupied through 
1961 and well into 1962 on existing orders in- 
cluding a recent contract for a floating dock for 
Poland. 


Substantial sums are being spent on the re- 
equipment of the shipyard so that our facilities 
shall be kept in line With modern techniques. 
In particular heavy expenditure is being incurred 
in developing the steelwork fabrication facilities, 
which will be available to extend our trade in 
constructional steelwork. This will both fit into 
the pattern of our shipyard development and 
provide a further outlet for our labour and 
facilities. 


(c) ALEXANDER FINDLAY 


A year ago I referred to the fact that the 
outlook for constructional steel was uncertain 
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and that competition was extremely severe, 
Despite this and for the reasons which I then 
indicated, Findlays have had another satisfactory 
year and continue to enjoy the advantages of 
their specialised skill and exceptional facilities, 
Competition remains severe, but our order book 
is satisfactory and we have no reason to fear 
that, so long as we continue to equip ourselves 
to handle the largest types of contract which are 
offered, we shall be short of reasonably profitable 
work. It is possible to forecast that 1961 will 
also be a busy year and profits should be at least 
maintained, 


(d) PEGSON 


This relatively small member of the engineer- 
ing group has been fully occupied during the 
past year, thanks largely to our policy of main- 
taining the works in a high state of efficiency 
and to the unrelenting sales drive, particularly 
in overseas markets, of the management and 
sales representatives. 


We are continuing a programme of steadily 
extending our production facilities so that we 
can improve our position as one of the leaders 
in the industry which we serve. The year 196] 
has begun with a satisfactory order book and 
the capital expenditure we have incurred in 
recent years should be reflected in improved 
profits in the present year. 


(ec) PARMEKO 


Parmeko have recovered from the effects of 
the falling off in demand for their principal 
products, to which I made reference in my state- 
ment relating to the accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1958. During most of 1960 the 
works have been operating at full capacity, 
mainly on their traditional product, transformers, 
but to an increasing extent on magnetic 
amplifiers and other forms of electrical 
equipment developed in our own research 
laboratories, 


Whilst the development of new products of this 
kind is a slow process we are confident of a 
growing demand for the types of industrial 
control equipment for which the Company is 
already becoming an established supplier. We 
are sufficiently confident of the long term pros- 
pects in these fields to have authorised, recently, 
the further extension of the Parmeko factories 
in order to provide capacity for increased output. 
Whilst these increased production facilities can 
only be partly remunerative in 1961, we believe 
that they will provide a useful increase in profits 
in due course. 


(f) GENERAL 


Reviewing the Sears Engineering group as 4 
whole, the two features which stand out are, 
firstly, the increasing opportunities for profitable 
investment arising from the expansion of our 
existing businesses; and, secondly, the fulfil- 
ment of the forecast made a year ago, that any 
decline in our shipbuilding profits would b 
more than made good by increasing profits from 
other members of the group. 


During the past year expenditure on buildings 
plant and other capitai equipment amounted 
over £600,000, whilst expanding turnover, to 
gether with the incessant demand for longer and 
longer credit from our export customers, have 
necessitated an increase of more than {2 mi- 
lions in the total amount of stocks and debtors. 
The plans to which I have referred above ind- 
cate that we shall continue to increase ou 
investment in our engineering businesses and 
have confidence in the prospect of Seats 


o 
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Engineering Limited 
business. 


remaining a growth 


MOTOR DISTRIBUTION 


The year 1960 has been a difficult period for 
our subsidiaries engaged in motor distribution 
and servicing. During the early months of the 
year the high prosperity enjoyed in 1959 con- 
tinued, but the position was reversed following 
the imposition of hire purchase restrictions and 
the increase in the Bank rate. During the 
second half of the year, turnover declined and 
losses were incurred as a result of the sudden 
drop in the value of used cars. 


I am glad to report that since the turn of the 
year, sales generally have shown a tendency to 
improve and confidence in used car values has 
been restored. | Whilst trading conditions in 
1961 are likely to remain highly competitive, we 
believe that our profits in this present year 
will show an improvement. 


MAPPIN & WEBB 


It will be seen from the figures quoted earlier 
in this statement that the Mappin Group 
which includes Garrards, made progress during 
1960. 


Late in the year, the first Mappin & Webb 
provincial store was opened in Birmingham and 
we believe that this: will prove to be the first 
step in the expansion of the retail trade of this 
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result from this and from programmes instituted 
in previous years but which have not yet become 
fully effective, will necessitate the employment 
of several million pounds more in stocks, work- 
in-progress and book debts. It is very gratifying 
that the businesses should have demonstrated 
their growth potentials sufficiently to justify this 
additional investment. 


Thus, whether or not Sears Holdings adds to 
its family, I look forward to being able to present 
this time next year another report which will 
show a continuation of the progress made in 
recent years. 


1953 TO 1961 


At the beginning of this Statement I mentioned 
that I became Chairman of the Company in 
1953. It may be of interest to remind share- 
holders that in April of that year holders of 
*“A’ Ordinary Shares of ls. each had the option 
of selling their shares at a price of 7s. 6d. each. 
Thus a holder of 1,000 ‘A’ shares could choose 
between retaining his shares or accepting £375 
in cash for them. If he retained them, he 
would now hold 2,250 ‘A’ Ordinary Shares of 
5s. each worth (on the basis of the Stock 
Exchange price at the time of writing this review) 
over £4,500; whilst including the dividend for 
1960, his gross income over the same period 
would have been £545, equivalent to an average 
dividend yield of 21 per cent per annum. 


9°3 
ROYAL MAIL LINES 


The Annual General Meeting of Royal Mail 
Lines will be held on June 14th in London. 


The following is an extract from the statement 
of the Chairman, Mr H Leslie Bowes, CBE: 


Difficulties arising from strikes in the United 
Kingdom and abroad, the loss of cargo due to 
the discriminatory practices of foreign govern- 
ments, and uneconomic freight rates have com- 
bined to make 1960 a disappointing year. In 
view of the fall in profits and the urgent need 
to conserve cash resources, the Directors con- 
sider it necessary to reduce the rate of dividend 
from 8 per cent to 5 per cent, 

“HIGHLAND MONARCH,” “LOCH 
RYAN” and “ TEVIOT” were sold in 1960. 
With the delivery of “ARAGON” and 
“ ARLANZA ” the Company’s immediate build- 
ing programme has been completed, and these 
two ships have joined “AMAZON” on the 
South American route. 


The year 1960 will be remembered for the 
number of specially frustrating examples of un- 
official and reckless strike action in the United 
Kingdom. Troubles in the field of industrial 
relations at home have not been the only prob- 
lems with which we have had to contend, for 
our old enemy flag discrimination is on the 
increase, and in some of our trades has reached 
such a point as to make normal tradinz impos- 
sible. There is little a shipowner can do by 





P . . himself to fight such discrimination and we feel 
if famous a ,We oe oor eee oraay that any improvement must be negotiated as 
al —_ = awe. = aye Sg agen Once again I am glad to place on record the between Governments. 

silver plate factories, whose production in 1960 ‘ ; , 
2. Sieeead tee deus 20 eet Conk end Wilk tention thanks that are due to our large staffs for their Commenting on the outlook, the chairman 
d iiiiees a tlie canlaenenh programme pro- hard work, energy and enthusiasm. It is only said: Directors and management are alert to 
e oes as a result of their efforts that the plans and the constantly changing conditions and it may 
jes ; : policy of management can be transformed from be confidently assumed that the fleets will always 
‘S, ' The first Stages in the root ted = this theory into practice. be employed to the best advantage. 
‘ic usiness into a growing member of the Sears 
Bee a eee EDWARDS HIGH VACUUM 
rt 
« GENERAL Specialists in high vacuum equipment for : 
s . have deliberately refrained — oe INDUSTRY - RESEARCH - ATOMIC ENERGY - MEDICINE - EDUCATION 
ial caer in this statement ey Oe Ne The. 21st annual general meeting of Edwards High Vacuum Limited was held on 
is have not changed our a oe this subject and May 24 in London, the Rt. Hon, Lord Wilmot of Selmeston, P.C., J.P., presiding. 
We will only add new businesses to the Sears group TI Mintten 2 a his ci te tell itl b ded 
a if they can be acquired on satisfactory terms and ; - fo owing is an extract from his circu- this | a tig now be Rm see ws _as . 
f either they can be conveniently integrated ated statement : ; specialised high precision machining division o 
tly, ; tn : It. has been a year of record turnover with the Edwards Group, and -will cover aspects of 
ries with our existing businesses or they are of suffi- the trend established during the previous two production outside the present facilities. 
nut. cient magnitude, with adequate development or three years being well maintained. The Our Group is now developing from a national 
can prospects, to justify the effort and the employ- Group trading profit after taxation has increased organisation into an international business with 
eve ment of our capital resources. We have no need from £148,000 in 1959 to £176,000. Your Direc- high vacuum technological resources available 
fits [| ‘© acquire new businesses in order to maintain = eh a ae soap noe of foe. {Pee wp ne — si i aes 
the Holdin cent on the Ordinary Shares making a total o e new American Company, Edwards Hig 
— Gua & Sam oe 15 per cent for the year. This eg a with Vacuum Inc., the wholly owned subsidiary of 
, 134 per cent for the previous year if allowance our associate company, Edwards High Vacuum 

During the past few years, the various busi- is made for the one-for-two scrip issue during (Canada) Limited, established its position firmly 

nesses which we have acquired and brought July, 1960. ay -s ae nig see market during sbage The 
as a together in Sears have clearly responded to the There has been a substantial increase in the anadian figures continue to maintain the satis- 
= new potentialities with whieh ot tant sought eee for —_ nn fal a ye: —— pane since the early diffi- 

able is and this is some indication of the diversificati ies were c , 
ur : —- them and they have demonstrated the of high vacuum equipment with further In Italy Edwards Alto Vuoto SpA formed a 

if. mage of these latent potentialities. Thus increases in our range. new company Edwards Lerici SpA in equal 

. ere can be no question but that the first call The extensions to premises at Crawley are association with Siai Lerici, a stainless steel 
os on our resources should be the expansion of our nearing completion and will come into opera- fabricating company. The new company will 

1 be fxisting businesses; it is axiomatic that the de- _ tion during the second half of 1961. The develop and supply specialised equipment for 

from Ployment of capital in the well conceived research part of the extensions will contain ; high vacuum processes, — 

expansion of a thriving well established business, some of the most advanced and comprehensive The German subsidiary, Edwards Hoch- 
lings, will normally produce a better return than equipment for high vacuum techniques. vakuum GmbH, completed its new factory pre- 
ad 10 investment in a new venture, particularly if a The Instrument Division has completed new mises at Frankfurt in April last, and has 

> : . ac ; , aticfac ree . ° ad: 

; : . ; aa premises of 5,000 sq. ft. on a new three acre enjoyed a most satisfactory year of consolida- 
 * = Price, which largely discounts potentialities, site at Eastbourne, to be extended by a further tion in this competitive and important market. 
r and Sto be paid for such new business. 10,000 sq. ft. of production area later this year. Your Company's products have now estab- 
have In my review of the affairs of the Sears group In order to secure facilities for the future lished an enviable reputation throughout the 
 mil- in 1960, I have stressed the fact that in almost production of essential components your Direc- world and with some of the increased facilities 
tors: every seceban we have substantial plans for tors have negotiated the acquisition of the coming into operation in the latter part of the 
indi- develo, I antici h i di Issued Capital of J. H. Holmes & Son Limited. year, we look forward to 1961 with confidence. 
2 out . opment, 1 anticipate that total expenditure As a principal sub-contractor to our Company, The report and accounts were adopted. 

ad 1961 on additional or more modern buildings, 
S 


Head Office: Manor Royal, Crawley, Sussex. 


lant and equi il d £5 milli 
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THE FINANCIAL NEWS LIMITED 


LORD ROBBINS REVIEWS YEAR OF FURTHER PROGRESS 


Lord Poole resigned from the Chairmanship 
of the Company at the end of December and 
your Directors did me the honour of electing 
me as Chairman in his place. Lord Poole ren- 
dered signal services to the Company as Chair- 
man, and we are extremely gratified that he has 
agreed to remain a member of the Board so that 
we may continue to enjoy the benefit of his wise 
judgment and wide experience. 


We are happy to welcome as a member of 
the Board Mr R. A. Allan, M.P., who has re- 
joined the Group after ceasing to be a member 
of H.M, Government. Before Mr Allan joined 
the Government he concerned himself particu- 
larly with the management of the Investors 
Chronicle and The Banker and he has resumed 
these functions as well as undertaking other 
duties on behalf of the Company. In particu- 
lar Mr Allan has been elected Chairman of 
British Telemeter Home Viewing Limited, a 
company to which I shall make reference later 
in my statement. 


The accounts before you show that the Group 
as a whole has enjoyed another good year’s trad- 
ing. The profit of the Group for the year ended 
December 31, 1960, before charging taxation, 
amounted to £1,047,368 against £772,142 in the 
previous year. After taxation and taking credit 
for provisions no longer required, and after 
deducting the profit attributable to outside 
shareholders in The Financial Times Limited 
and its subsidiaries, the profit attributable to The 
Financial News is £327,497 compared with 
£263,505 in the previous year. 


We are recommending a Final Dividend of 30 
per cent which together with the Interim Divi- 
dend of 15 per cent already paid makes a total 
of 45 per cent for the year. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet reflects a 
general improvement in the overall financial 
position of the Group. You will see that there 
is an increase in the item Goodwill and Copy- 
rights of the Company and its wholly owned 
subsidiaries from £127,660 to £266,009 and this 
increase arises from the purchase by The Prac- 
titioner Limited of the medical publishing busi- 
ness of E. & S. Livingstone Limited. 


In accordance with our normal practice I will 
now give you some account of the activities of the 
various companies in the Group. 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES AND ITS 
SUBSIDIARIES 


A copy of the statement which is being circu- 
lated to stockholders in The Financial Times 
Limited is being sent to all shareholders in The 
Financial News Limited. A full discussion of 
the affairs of The Financial Times Limited is 
included in that statement to which I would 
refer you for an account of the develop- 
ment of that. company during the year under 
review. 


THE INVESTORS CHRONICLE 


In the year under review the Investors 
Chronicle celebrated its 100th anniversary. It 
was a happy coincidence that the same year saw 
its greatest prosperity. 

Though in the second half of the year circu- 
lation fell off slightly, I am glad to say that that 
loss has now been regained. The audited net 


sales for the first half of this year are expected 
to be around 40,000. 


An increasing number of companies are recog- 
nising the value of advertising in the Investors 
Chronicle and the paper now carries much pres- 
tige advertising. As a result the revenue con- 
tinues to grow. Costs have risen too. Both in 
circulation and prestige the Investors Chronicle 
remains pre-eminent in its field, and we can 
look to a satisfactory profit in the current year, 
although it seems unlikely that last year’s record 
will be attained, 


THE SOUTHERN AFRICA FINANCIAL MAIL 


The Southern Africa Financial Mail, which 
was launched by the Investors Chronicle in 
partnership with South African Associated 
Newspapers in March, 1959, has continued to 
maintain the high standard set by its first issues. 


Originally published fortnightly, it became a 
weekly in July, 1960, and the rising trend in its 
circulation and revenue from advertisements 
indicates that it is meeting a need in South 
Africa; in spite of recent political developments 
there we have confidence in its future 


THE BANKER 


The readership of The Banker continues to 
grow, particularly overseas. Fully one-third of 
its circulation is now accounted for by overseas 
readers—spread over no fewer than eighty coun- 
tries. 


Besides circulating widely among bankers and 
economists, it is read by industrialists, senior 
administrators, and institutional investors. The 
past year has provided ample opportunities for 
displaying its special blend of lively yet con- 
sidered comment. These opportunities have 
been skilfully exploited by its distinguished edi- 
tor and The Banker’s high reputation has been 
further enhanced, 


THE PRACTITIONER 


The Practitioner, now in its 93rd year of pub- 
lication, attained an all-time record in circula- 
tion during the year and its profit was well 
maintained. Although costs have risen, the 
necessity for increasing the subscription rate, 
which has remained at the same level for many 
years, has been avoided. 


During the course of the year The Practi- 
tioner acquired the whole of the capital of the 
well-known firm of E. & S. LIVINGSTONE 
LIMITED, specialising in the publication of 
medical books. We are confident that the mer- 
ger will be of benefit to both enterprises. Your 
directors considered that it was not practicable 
in 1960 to change the accounting date to cor- 
respond with that of the group. The Consoli- 
dated Balance Sheet, therefore, includes the 
assets and liabilities of E. & S. Livingstone 
Limited as at March 31, 1960, but no profit 
figures for the period to December 31, 1960 were 
available for inclusion in the Consolidated Profit 
and Loss Account. It is intended to change the 
accounting date to December 31 in 1961, and 
future group accounts will fully reflect the con- 
tribution of this new subsidiary to the profit of 
the group. In absolute terms this contribution 
will be relatively modest, but it will, we hope, 
reflect a very satisfactory return upon the capi- 


tal that we have invested in this excellent com- 
pany. - 

The present pre-eminence of E. & S. Living- 
stone Limited in the field of medical publishing 
is a tribute to the work of its Chairman, Mr 
Charles Macmillan and his team of full-time 
working Directors, all of whom continue to 
serve the Company in the same capacities as 
before. Mr Macmillan himself has joined the 
Board of The Practitioner, and we welcome him 
as a colleague. 


E. & S. Livingstone Limited has continued to 
expand since our acquisition of the business, and 
profits for the year just ended are the highest 
on record. The expansion in the export of books 
to all parts of the world is particularly gratify- 
ing. Many important new books are scheduled 
to appear in the near future. 


THE ECONOMIST 


This Company owns 50 per cent of the share 
capital of The Economist Newspaper Limited. 


‘During the year the circulation of The Econo- 


mist achieved a record level, as did the volume 
of advertising carried by the paper. Profits were 
extremely satisfactory. The Economist Intel- 
ligence Unit has fully maintained its unique 
position. 


BRITISH TELEMETER HOME VIEWING 


During the year, the Financial News Limited, 
in company with the Financial Times Limited, 
acquired a small interest in British Telemeter 
Home Viewing Limited. This is a British com- 
pany formed to acquire the United Kingdom 
rights from the Paramount Pictures Corporation 
of a Pay Television system developed by Para- 
mount in the United States under the name of 
Telemeter designed to enable viewers to buy 
programmes of their choice. The programmes 
are transmitted either over the air or through 
wire in a “scrambled” form. A particular device 
which can be attached to an ordinary television 
set “unscrambles ” the picture on the insertion 
of coins in a meter. This system is operating 
in a suburb of Toronto where 6,000 subscribers 
are served, 


Should the Government authorise the intro- 
duction of Pay Television in this country when 
it reviews the ITA and BBC charters, British 
Telemeter Home Viewing Limited should be 
able to play an important part in developing 
this new television medium. Our partners in 
the enterprise are British Lion Films Limited, 
Granada Group Limited, The Manchester 
Guardian and Evening News Limited, Para- 
mount Pictures Corporation, Schlesinger Invest- 
ments Limited (with whom Sir Michael Balcon 
is associated), and N. M. Rothschild & Sons. 


PROSPECTS 


It is too early for me to forecast the outcome 
of the current year’s trading. In the aggregate, 
profits of the Group for the first four months 
show an improvement compared with 1960. But 
I should be hesitant to predict that the present 
high level of activity will continue. Al! I can 
say is that we have extremely able staffs through- 
out the organisation, and to the extent that the 
country continues to prosper your Company will 
continue to progress. 
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THE FINANCIAL TIMES LIMITED 


LORD ROBBINS ON 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
The Financial Times Limited will be held on 
June 13th at Bracken House, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 


The following is the statement by the Chair- 
man, Lord Robbins, CB, circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1960: 


At the end of December Lord Poole resigned 
from the chairmanship of the Company and your 
Directors did me the honour of electing me as 
Chairman in his place. Lord Poole agreed to 
become Chairman when we were faced with 
the sudden loss of Lord Bracken in August, 
1958, but he then indicated that pressure of 
other duties would allow him to remain in that 
position only until other arrangements could be 
made. We are grateful to him for his services 
to the Company as Chairman and are pleased 
that he remains a member of the board so that 
we continue to have the benefit of his advice and 
counsel. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The accounts for the year to December 31, 
1960, are drawn up in their usual full and in- 
formative way and I need not go over the figures 
again in detail. The consolidated profit for the 
year amounted to £873,088, compared with 
£649,990 in the preceding twelve months. After 
allowing for tax charges and adjustments, the 
interests of outside shareholders and providing 
for the loss of a subsidiary, the profit attributable 
to your Company for the year was £497,202 com- 
pared with £381,909, a satisfactory increase. 
Your Directors have given careful thought to 
the amount of the final dividend that they should 
recommend, having regard both to the figures 
before you and the general trend of the Com- 
pany’s progress over the past few years. They 
recommend a final payment of 30 per cent 
making a total of 45 per cent for the year com- 
pared with 35 per cent for 1959. 


The balance sheet does not call for detailed 
comment, except to repeat with appropriately 
more emphasis the remark of the Chairman last 
year that it shows a sound position with ample 
cash resources available for developments in the 
future or to deal with any contingency that 
might arise in a business which is necessarily 
dependent on the ups and downs of the general 
economy. The item £68,878 advanced for the 
development of an associated company represents 
a payment to the exhibition company in which 


we have an interest, £39,000 of which has since 
been repaid. 


The Financial Times again had a satisfactory 
year, The paper continued its expansion on a 
broad front and the results before you reflect 
the vigour and enterprise with which both the 
editorial and business affairs have been con- 
ducted during the year. That the paper has 
*xpanded in contents is obvious to any reader: 
the average size in 1960 was, in fact, 18.35 pages 
compared with 16.8 pages in 1959. The success 
of the editorial policy in appealing to an increas- 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


ing range of readers taking an intelligent interest 
in the business affairs of the world, is shown 
by the continued steady growth in sales. For 
the six months to December, 1960, the average 
daily net sale figure was 122,505 compared with 
109,374 for the same period in 1959. Since the 
end of December the sales have shown a further 
advance. 


. 


GROWTH IN ADVERTISING 


As the paper has expanded and the readership 
grown, so has its attractiveness to advertisers, 
and last year advertisement revenue from all 
sources showed an increase of 21.5 per cent— 
almost the same percentage increase as in the 
previous year, although the actual increase was, 
of course, higher. 


The biggest increase was easily in revenue 
from industrial display advertising which last 
year in total accounted for about 58 per cent of 
all our advertising revenue. In the year 1938, 
the last complete pre-war year of the old 
Financial Times, this percentage was 17. Our 
appeal then was much more confined to financial 
or ‘City’ affairs and our sources of revenue 
were correspondingly restricted. The Financial 
Times remains pre-eminent as the paper for 
financial advertising but it is gratifying to record 
in this tangible way the success over the past 
fifteen years of the policy of broadening the 
appeal of the paper to a wider circle of 
readers. 


There is another aspect of this matter. News- 
paper costs, as the public has learnt from some 
tragic examples during the past year, have 
mounted relentlessly since the end of the war. 
We have had to face increases in successive years 
of the order of 20 per cent and more, and the 
rise still continues. Had the paper remained 
in the pattern of pre-war days, and dependent 
solely on its former sources of revenue, it would 
have had a hard struggle to survive. It is the 
success of this policy of expansion under the 
inspiring editorship of Mr Gordon Newton that 
has enabled it to reach out to new sources of 
advertisement revenue and thus surmount these 
rising costs and, at the same time, to find money 
for the post-war expansion and development. 
A .Royal Commission is at present inquiring 
into the whole question of costs and other 
matters affecting the well-being of our industry 
and we await with interest such enlightenment 
as in due course its members can throw upon 
our problem. 


ST CLEMENTS PRESS 


Reference is made in the accounts to the trad- 
ing loss of a subsidiary. This is our printing 
business, St Clements Press, in which we hold 
an 80 per cent interest. Although a trading loss 
was incurred, it was greatly reduced by com- 
parison with 1959, but heavy non-recurring 
expenditure was incurred in the closing down 
of the former Speaights division of its business. 
Some important plant and the freehold site in 
North Kensington have not yet been sold. We 


YEAR’S PROGRESS 


expect to achieve an overall profit on the realisa- 
tion. The Company has not yet filled to 
capacity the enlarged printing plant installed in 
Bracken House two years ago, but it has 
expanded the sales of its City Printing Service 
and its Service to Advertising Agents, the two 
sectors to which it must mainly look for its 
future prosperity. 


HISTORY TODAY 


History Today completed its 10th year of 
publication in December and had another year 
of unspectacular but steady progress. Under 
the joint editorship of Messrs. Peter Quennell 
and Alan Hodge, this monthly magazine has 
developed a gratifying net sale of 23,308. It has 
a widespread distribution both at home and 
overseas. During the year we were pleased to 
welcome back to the board of History Today, 
Mr John Rodgers, MP. 


INDUSTRIAL AND TRADE FAIRS 


Industrial and Trade Fairs, our associated 
company of exhibition organisers, is now well 
into its stride. Last year it ran the Photographic 
and the Engineering Materials and Design Ex- 
hibitions in London and the Factory Equipment 
exhibition in Manchester, Its biggest enterprise 
so far is the British Trade Fair in Moscow— 
a major event in the UK’s export drive—the 
organising of which has called for quite extra- 
ordinary efforts and resourcefulness on the part 
of the staff of that company. It has also been 
actively concerned in the arrangements for the 
reciprocal Soviet exhibition in London this year. 
We are partners in this Company with the 
George Newnes Group, and our partners and 
ourselves, together with Beck & Pollitzer, jointly 
purchased towards the end of 1960 the business 
of F. W. Bridges & Sons Ltd., a well-established 
company of exhibition organisers. Industrial 
and Trade Fairs is also organising the Inter- 
national Construction Equipment exhibition at 
the Crystal Palace this summer. 


The successful launching of Industrial and 
Trade Fairs and its development since has been 
largely due to Lord Drogheda, its Chairman, 
and Mr V. G. Sherren, its Managing Director 
and moving spirit. The Company traded at a 
profit last year. 


CAPITAL PROPOSALS 


I wish to say a few words in explanation of the 
proposals with regard to the capital of the com- 
pany that are being submitted to an extra- 
ordinary general meeting following this meeting. 
The resolutions embodying these proposals may 
appear complex but in essence they are simple 
and, I trust, such as readily to commend them- 
selves to you. 


Over the past few years, an appreciable pro- 
portion of the profits has each year been retained 
in the business and added either to the general 
reserve or the balance of unappropriated profits. 
In the balance sheet before you these sums total 
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£1,946,133, compared with an issued ordinary 
capital of £500,000. It is felt that the issued 
ordinary capital of the company should now be 
brought more nearly into line with the capital 
employed in the business and it is, therefore, 
proposed to capitalise £500,000 of the company’s 
reserves and at the same time to divide the 
ordinary capital into shares of 5s, each. As 
the unissued ordinary capital amounts at present 
to only £200,000 it will first be necessary to 
increase the authorised capital by £300,000. On 
the completion of these transactions, the author- 
ised and issued ordinary capital will both stand 
at £1,000,000 and the revenue reserves at 
£1,446,133. It is then proposed to issue four 
ordinary shares of 5s. each, fully paid, for every 
£1 of ordinary stock held by ordinary stock- 
holders registered on May 16, 1961. 


It is perhaps unnecessary for me to add that 
these changes cannot in themselves affect the 
earning power of the company or the total 
amount in cash paid out in dividends. The 
sub-division of the ordinary capital into shares 
of 5s. each should, however, make for a more 
manageable market unit than at present. 


In certain circumstances, the preference capital 
has voting rights and as this sub-division of the 
ordinary capital will increase the voting power 
of the holders of ordinary capital, it is necessary 
to make a corresponding increase in the voting 
rights of the preference holders and that is being 
done by a special resolution to be submitted to 
the extraordinary general meeting. Thére is one 
more point of detail. We are taking the oppor- 
tunity of converting the preference as well as 
the ordinary stock into shares. Stock alone at 
one time had the advantage of not requiring to 
be distinctively numbered but this is no longer 
the case. This is an administrative matter of no 
great significance but it will incidentally enable 
your chairman to refer to you in future as 
shareholders and not “holders of £1 units of 
ordinary stock” or some such cumbersome 
designation. 


PROSPECTS 


You, no doubt, would like to hear something 
about the current year. I am diffident about 
attempting any predictions, but our dividend 
decision shows that we are not unhopeful about 
the prospects. As I have mentioned, sales have 
continued to increase and so far there has also 
been an increase in advertising revenue. 
Whether this continues depends to some extent 
on general conditions in the country, about which 
I am sure you would not expect me to venture 
into prophecy beyond saying that in the Budget 
this year the Government armed itself with new 
and ingenious means of regulating economic 
activity which we must hope will prove effective 
and timely should occasion arise. 


May I end on a more personal note. The 
assumption of this chair by a practising 
economist often engaged in public affairs, may 
perhaps give rise to an impression that in future 
the paper is to be regarded as the organ of his 
views. I should like to dispel that impression. 
My conception of the duties of my chairman- 
ship is to further the interest of the shareholders 
and to help to produce a newspaper which stands 
for the highest obtainable reliability in respect 
of news and a fair and informed discussion of 
matters of opinion—an aim I am sure which is 
in the best interest of the company. In saying 
this, I would like to pay a tribute to the staff 
engaged in the various departments of this great 
enterprise whose efficiency and devotion are such 
as to inspire pride in the breast of anyone who 
has the privilege of being associated with 
them. 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


MR S. P. CHAMBERS ON TAXATION PROPOSALS 


The Thirty-fourth Annual General Meeting 
of Imperial Chemical Industries Limited was 
held on May 18th in London. 


Mr S. P. Chambers, CB, CIE, the chairman, 
presided and, in the course of his speech, said: 


I feel that the Press reports of what we are 
doing and propose to do at Rotterdam may 
inadvertently have led to some misunderstand- 
ing about the timetable of these developments. 
After,a most thorough examination, we decided 
that it would be a good, long-term policy to 
establish ourselves as substantial manufacturers 
of chemicals within the European Economic 
Community. Holland is well placed both for 
manufacturing facilities, including raw materials, 
and for access to markets. We have therefore 
taken an option on a lease from the Port Authori- 
ties of Rotterdam with the intention of develop- 
ing this site as opportunity offers in the years 
to come. As yet there are no cut and dried 
plans about the manufacturing plants to be 
erected but there is every reason to expect that 
this large site at Rotterdam will develop so that 
ultimately, which means over a period of a 
number of years, we shall have a complex of 
integrated chemical plants working efficiently 
in the European Economic Community which 
will be comparable in size to those already 
operating at Wilton and now in course of con- 
struction at Severnside. We have come to the 
conclusion that manufacture on this site is 
likely to prove sound and profitable whether 
Britain becomes more closely associated with the 
European Economic Community or not. 


Nearly £40 million of capital expenditure was 
sanctioned during 1960 ; already in 1961 we have 
approved the expenditure of a further £45 
million. This is some indication of the large 
developments which are now in hand although 
it will be some time before the expenditure on 
these new projects will be completed. 


CURRENT POSITION 


In the first half of 1960 our sales were par- 
ticularly buoyant. So far sales in 1961 are about 
equal in volume to those in the corresponding 
period of 1960, but profit margins are likely to 
be kept down by competition both at home and 
overseas. Taking everything into account there 
is no evidence which would justify any modi- 
fication of the statement made by the Directors 
when announcing the new capital issue in 
January of this year that we would hope to 
maintain on the increased capital the same total 
rate of dividend as is proposed for the year 1960. 


The new capital issue of one share for every 
£20 of ordinary stock held was a most successful 
operation and the Company’s capital and 
reserves have been increased as a consequence 
by a sum of £34 million. 


I cannot let this opportunity pass without 
some reference to the taxation proposals in the 
Budget which the Chancellor introduced last 
month. The reliefs from surtax in respect of 
earned income have been long overdue and the 
starting point for surtax of £2,000 which had 
remained unchanged for 41 years, notwithstand- 
ing the fall in the value of money, was perhaps 
the greatest anomaly of our taxation system. 
The Chancellor’s action in raising the effective 
starting point for surtax on earned income to 


£5,000 is bold and imaginative. I believe ii wil! 
go a long way towards solving the problems 
which arise from the difference between net 
earned income for business executives in Britain 
and those in competitive countries such as 
Germany and the United States. There are a 
number of ways in which this change in the 
taxation of the middle range of executives will 
act as a spur. 


I am less happy about other proposals in this 
Budget. Profits tax, which is payable in addi- 
tion to income tax and is not allowed as a 
deduction in arriving at the profits to be charged 
to income tax falls entirely. upon the profits 
belonging to ordinary stockholders, and some 
of us have been campaigning for years for the 
abolition of this tax on enterprise. In the 
days of the Labour Government we were 
assisted in this struggle by Mr Selwyn Lloyd 
himself and can feel disappointed that he has 
so far fallen from grace now he is in office as 
to do the very opposite of what he advocated 
fourteen years ago. He then opposed the intro- 
duction of Profits Tax; today his increase of 
Profits Tax to 15 per cent puts British company 
taxation up to 53.75 per cent, which is above 
that in the United States and other countries, 
and above that which in 1948 he described as 
fantastic and which he considered would cause 
the lingering death of private enterprise in this 
country. Capital is as important for modern 
industry as labour, yet the reward for saving and 
investing in private enterprise continues to be 
singled out for special punishment not meted 
out to any other income. 


FUEL OIL TAX—A BAD FEATURE 


Another bad feature of this year’s Budget is 
the tax on fuel oil. This tax, coming after 
Ministerial statements that they would let con- 
sumers, and particularly industrial consumers, 
have an unfettered choice of fuels and would not 
seek to protect the coal industry by taxing oil, 
has come as a surprise and a deep disappoint- 
ment. Less than 10 per cent of this tax will fall 
upon private consumers and most of the rest 
will fall upon private industry or the cost of 
generating power. 


At a time when British industry is being 
urged to reduce costs, this direct addition to 
costs will be a serious blow to the competitive 
power of substantial sections of British industry, 
both in its export trade and in the home market 
where the competitive power of British industry 
against foreign imports is just as important as 
exports. Ministerial statements about the need 
for exports and reducing costs sound rather 
insincere when the Government’s own deliberate 
action adds substantially to manufacturing costs. 
To argue that there are one or two other 
countries which have imposed a tax of this kind 
is no answer in this country where the balance 
of payments position is critical and action 
putting up competitive costs seems rather 
irresponsible. 

In spite of these tax changes, I believe that 
the Company’s strength and technical develop- 
ments at the present time are such that we cad 
hold our own and make substantial further pro- 
gress both at home and overseas in the rest of 
1961 and in the years to come. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CADBURY BROTHERS LIMITED 


TOTAL SALES OF NEARLY £87M. 


GRATIFYING EXPANSION OVERSEAS 


COMPANY’S CONTRIBUTION TO WEST AFRICA’S PROSPERITY 


MR PAUL S. CADBURY ON THE COCOA MARKET 


The sixty-second annual general meeting of 
Cadbury Brothers Limited will be held on June 
12, 1961, at Bournville, Birmingham. 


The following is a statement by the Chair- 
man, Mr Paul S. Cadbury, which has been circu- 
lated with the report and accounts: 


RAW COCOA 


For fifty-two years we have been buying cocoa 
in West Africa. In the early years both the 
scope of our operations and the size of the 
whole cocoa industry were small. In the 1960-61 
season the crop was an all time record. In 
Ghana alone the total crop is estimated at 
430,000 tons, worth £80,000,000 on the world 
market. The amount bought by the Cadbury 
Fry Agency on behalf of the Cocoa Marketing 
Board was 61,000 tons and was also a record. 


This is the last season, however, in which we 
shall be buying cocoa directly from Ghanaian 
farmers. Since the formation of the Cocoa 
Marketing Board during the war, we have only 
been able to buy cocoa as licensed buyers for the 
Marketing Board. Our factories have had to 
buy from the Board for their own requirements, 
and thus only a small proportion of the cocoa 
handled by our Buyers in Ghana has in fact been 
secured for our own use. The changes, there- 
fore, are unlikely to make much difference to 
us. In spite of this we regret the severance of 
what has been a long and happy association. 
We have made many friends in Africa. As cus- 
tomers for the cocoa they grow we hope to 
retain these friendships. 


Fifty years ago our staff consisted of Euro- 
pean buyers with African drivers and store- 
keepers. Over the years we have increasingly 
tained and appointed Africans to positions of 
trust so that now there remain only a handful 
of Europeans and the main day to day responsi- 
bility for selection, grading and purchase of 
cocoa rests on our African supervisors and 
buyers. Cocoa must still be bought and I am 
glad that our trained African staff are being 
absorbed within the new Government-controlled 
buying organisations. 


I should like to pay a warm tribute to the 
Europeans, who though few in numbers have for 
over 50 years ensured the success of our activi- 
tes in West Africa. The presence of our buying 
agency has undoubtedly improved the standard 
and quality of cocoa produced on the Coast, and 
this in turn has contributed to the prosperity 
of West Africa. The policy which the Agency 
has followed of encouraging and trusting their 
African colleagues will ensure that this hand- 
over of responsibility will be achieved with great 
good will on both sides. The existence of 
tained African buyers will ensure the continu- 
ance of high standards of quality and integrity in 
the new conditions. 

As I have already said, the Ghana crop is an 
ill time record and crops have also been good 
in the other cocoa growing territories of West 
Africa. In the 1957-58 season Ghana produced 


207,000 tons, Nigeria 81,000 tons, and what 
were then the French Territories of the Ivory 
Coast and Cameroons, 109,000 tons. It is estim- 


ated that the figures for this season will be 


435,000, 185,000 and 165,000 tons. In only 
three years a serious world shortage has become 
a substantial surplus. In 1957-58 the spot price 
ranged between £272 and £407 per ton, and 
today the spot price is about £180 per ton. 
The effect of the shortage and the consequent 
high prices was a diminished use. The effect 
of the present surplus is inevitably a diminished 
price. In the long run this will ensure increased 
use, but in the short run stocks of cocoa will 
rise. . Violent fluctuations are always bad both 
for the grower and the manufacturer. 


As individual manufacturers we cannot influ- 
ence the world market price. Nevertifeless we 
are watching with interest the activities of the 
FAO Cocoa Study Group which has for some 
time been considering whether an international 
price stabilisation scheme is possible for this 
industry. 


Our own operations are naturally affected by 
these violent fluctuations. We dislike high 
prices, as they reduce the value we can offer to 
our customers, but a steep fall in prices carries 
its own problems. The scale of our operations 
is so large that even though by holding large 
stocks we avoid the peaks, we cannot always 
wait for the valleys. I reported last year that 
at the end of 1959 we had followed our usual 
practice of writing down the value of our stock 
to its market value. We have followed the same 
practice this year. 


TRADING EXPERIENCE, HOME AND EXPORT 


Our group sales increased from £85,000,000 
in 1959 to £86,700,000 in 1960. Sales on the 
home market were only slightly up, which in 
view of a cooler summer was disappointing. On 
the other hand export sales showed an encourag- 
ing increase of 10 per cent. This was shared by 
our two chief dollar markets, USA and Canada, 
and by our general exports to other parts of the 
world. Total sales of Cadbury products to 
these dollar markets were over 4,890,000 dollars, 
divided in the USA equally between block 
chocolate and chocolate biscuits. In Canada, 
where we manufacture block chocolate in our 
factory in Montreal, imports from this country 
are mainly chocolate biscuits and, to a lesser 
extent, chocolate assortments. 


OVERSEAS FACTORIES 


In Australia, New Zealand and Ireland our 
companies have all had a successful year’s 
activity. In every case sales have increased and 
profits are satisfactory. Trading conditions in 
both South Africa and Canada have been diffi- 
cult. Our operations in India are severely 
limited by the restrictions imposed on the im- 
portation of both machinery and raw cocoa. 
Nevertheless we have had a good year and sales 
have increased. At present we are manufactur- 


ing in two small factories in Bombay. We are 
purchasing land outside the city, so that, if and 
when control regulations are relaxed, we shall 
be able to expand our output further and to 
develop an up to date factory on the site. 


Since the war our trade in Western Germany 
has steadily increased. At first this was export 
trade. When it became clear to us in 1954 that 
exports must soon come to an end, we started 
what, for this Firm, was an entirely new ven- 
ture. We appointed a German manufacturer, the 
Hanseaten-Schokoladen-Werke, as agents, to 
manufacture our goods locally in Western Ger- 
many. This firm has a well-equipped factory 
at Bremen. From September, 1955, Cadbury’s 
Vollmilch and Cadbury’s Bournville Chocolate 
were produced at Bremen under licence. This 
business grew, and by last year more than three- 
quarters of the output of the Hanseaten-Werke 
factory consisted of Cadbury goods, mostly block 
chocolate. Our Firm has now formed a com- 
pany, registered in Germany in the name of 
Cadbury-Fry GmbH, which has taken over the 
whole of the Hanseaten-Werke firm and factory 
in Bremen, as well as the firm and organisation 
of Max Schierbeck in Hamburg who from the 
outset have handled the sales side of our German 
business. 


I recently visited the factory in Bremen and 
the Firm’s new offices in Hamburg and was 
impressed not only with the potential impor- 
tance of this undertaking to our Group but with 
the ability and enthusiasm of the local Directors 
and Staff. 


The combined sales of our overseas companies 
now exceed £17,800,000. 


J. S. FRY AND SONS 


Cadbury Brothers Limited and J. S. Fry and 
Sons Limited were amalgamated within the 
British Cocoa and Chocolate Company Limited 
41 years ago. Although in buying, engineering, 
export, transport and some aspects of produc- 
tion the two Firms are very closely integrated, 
in the home selling field both the organisation 


‘and the good will have been developed as two 


separate entities. Fry’s sales, home and export, 
at £12,200,000, are a record for the company and 
represent an increasingly important part of our 
group turnover. 


FACTORY DEVELOPMENT 


A large new manufacturing block was com- 
pleted at the Fry Somerdale factory during the 
year and a start was made on the further develop- 
ments at the Moreton Cadbury biscuit factory. 
At Bournville, where we have to pull down old 
buildings before we can build new ones, work 
on the first of the three phases of redevelop- 
ment started at the end of the year. 


RESULTS 


In 1959 results were affected by a large writ- 
ing down in the value of our stocks of cocoa. As 
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I forecast a year ago, we recovered a large part 
of this during 1960. In spite of some further 
writing down at the end of the year the con- 
solidated net profits are £4,954,431. Of this 
£3,000,000 has been transferred to Revenue 
Reserve and will be available to meet the com- 


Sir John M. Brocklebank, Bart, Chairman 
of the Company, in a statement to stock- 
holders for submission at the eighty-fourth 
Annual Meeting to be held on June 14th, 
says: 

At this time last year all the evidence avail- 
able led me to believe that our 1960 figures 
would show a modest improvement over 1959, 
but instead the operating surplus is down by 
£498,000. The seamen’s unofficial strike and 
the strike of London tally clerks in 1960 cost 
the company nearly twice that amount. Cunard 
Eagle Airways come into the consolidated 
accounts for the first time and from a profit of 
about £100,000 in 1959 incurred a loss of 
approximately £100,000 in 1960. The valuation 
of aircraft at the year end of £1,030,651 features 
the main asset of our new venture. Since the 
year end further aircraft have been acquired 
and the fleet is now worth approximately 
£1,860,000. Port Line did slightly better than 
in 1959 but the drop in Brocklebank’s profits 
was not wholly arrested as I had hoped a year 
ago. The year’s surplus has fallen by £232,817 
from £900,560 in 1959 to £667,743 in conse- 
quence of the reduced operating surplus and 
increased depreciation, compensated by the 
saving in taxation. ‘The directors recommend 
a dividend of 6 per cent. 


In fairness to all concerned, and particularly 
to the Management in view of the £498,000 drop 
in gfoss operating profit, I think you should 
know the following facts and figures. The strike 
of the London tally clerks cost the group 
£261,000. The seamen’s unofficial strike, coming 
at the height of the passenger season, cost 
£398,000 in direct and accountable loss. This 
figure is only part of the damage because we 
undoubtedly lost many more passengers who 
failed to use our services because of the uncer- 
tainties of future sailings, caused by the strike. 
Statistics can mislead but over the years we 
have found that two-thirds or more of our 
passengers emanate from the USA and Canada 
and that our eastbound carryings in the first 
half of the year are usually a good indication of 
what we can expect westbound in the second 
half. Up to the strike which began in early 
July, profits were encouragingly up on the 
previous year but after early July our bookings 
both ways fell off alarmingly and we calculate 
that passengers who deviated to foreign ships 
or airlines account for another £250,000 loss 
of profit. This deviation of trade was not con- 
fined to passengers and we had on occasion the 
irritating and almost ridiculous experience of 
being asked by shippers to transfer cargo book- 
ings from Cunard ships to a Swedish cargo 
ship on time charter in order to insure against 
the uncertainties attached to a ship manned 
by a British crew. How many more parcels of 
cargo we lost to foreign competitors for this 
reason is not known, but the amount must 
be considerable. You will see, therefore, 
that in gross operating profit the group lost, 
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mitments of the Company for the future includ- 
ing the establishment of our Germany Com- 
pany and the provision of new buildings at 
Bournville and Moreton to which I have already 
referred. 

In conclusion I would like to thank all our 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY, — 


LIMITED 


THE PRICE OF STRIKES 


as a result of these two strikes, not less than 
£909,000. 


INCREASED CREW COSTS 


Most people are bored by repetition of the 
obvious but it is my duty to reiterate that unlike 
most other industries shipping has no home 
market and in the case of Cunard the majority of 
the competition both sea and air is foreign. In 
short, increased British crew costs can seldom 
be passed on to the customers. Last August 
wage increases raised the crew costs of one 
of our large units by 14 per cent. At the time 
of writing another wage demand is being nego- 
tiated which if granted in full would mean that 
the crew costs of our larger units would rise 
by approximately 48 per cent in under a year. 
I know of no comparable increase in any other 
industry. The goose that lays the golden eggs 
is not by any means dead but unless we have a 
period ahead of reasonable stability her actuarial 
expectation of life must inevitably be shortened. 


Cunard Eagle Airways had a good year in 1959 
and a disappointing one in 1960. This decline 
in profits in their first year in the Cunard Group 
is in the main accounted for by three factors. 
Firstly, their plans for 1960 were made before 
the terms of the Civil Aviation (Licensing) Act 
1960 were known and for policy reasons it was 
deemed expedient to make certain changes in 
the 1960 programme which had to result in a 
short term loss. Secondly, we were faced with 
opposition on the Miami/Nassau shuttle service 
which was unforeseen as we were under the im- 
pression that it was beyond the terms of that 
particular competitor’s licence. Negotiations 
are in progress which we hope will improve the 
profitability of the service. Thirdly, the whole 
of the Eagle headquarters including office build- 
ings, maintenance facilities, equipment and 
spares had to be moved from Blackbushe to 
London Airport and all the costs of this move 
are included, although they are non-recurring. 
The hearing of our application for a passenger 
licence across the North Atlantic is scheduled 
for May 16th; the outcome is of tremendous 
importance to your Company. 


We have always maintained that sea and air 
Should be complementary and I think the far- 
seeing comments of the late Sir Percy Bates, 19 
years ago will be of interest. “Then, too, we 
have the air. I think our Company will need 
to enter this element in one way or another even 
though given a fair field the sea can probably 
hold its own. But once the possibility exists it 
will be availed of, and in any case there will be 
a passenger traffic created out of nothing by the 
new possibility and not in itself competitive with 
the sea. The situation would change if air 
traffic were to be subsidised to an extravagant 
degree and there will be much pressure in this 
direction. I think we shall have to take to the 
air, or at the very least maintain a direct asso- 
ciation with it.” 
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employees for their loyalty and enthusiasm. [py 
business men and women are of greater impor- 
tance than buildings and machinery and the 
continued progress of the Company depends very 
largely on the efforts of individuals within the 
organisation. 


TENDERS FOR Q-3 


On the replacement of the Queen Mary, the 
“ Memorandum of Points of Agreement between 
The Cunard Steam-Ship Company Limited and 
Her Majesty’s Government” have been printed 
as a White Paper together with the explanatory 
and financial memorandum on the North 
Atlantic Shipping Bill of March 22, 1961. There 
is no point in my elaborating on these two docu- 
ments in view of the wide publicity given to 
them and at the time of writing the Bill has 
been through the second reading in the House 
of Commons and is now in the Committee 
stage. Invitations to tender for the new ship, 
together with detailed specifications have been 
sent out to the six yards capable of constructing 
a ship of this type (you will no doubt have read 
in the Press that for this venture Messrs Vickers 
and Messrs Swan Hunters are proposing to join 
forces), and we expect to receive the tenders 
at the end of July. For administrative con- 
venience and in agreement with the Govern- 
ment it has been decided that the ship should 
be operated by a one-ship Company and for 
various reasons the Cunard White Star Company 
lent itself readily for this purpose. 


U.S. BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT 


Last year has shown that it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to forecast the future. We have 
learnt from bitter experience that any recession 
in the American economy has an immediate 
effect on our business, but there are signs that 
American business in general is now tending to 
improve. Passenger business to and from 
Canada was disappointing in 1960 and there are 
no signs of improvement, understandable in view 
of the present high unemployment percentage. 
Over the years the Canadian passenger trade has 
always shown violent ups and downs but if one 
has faith in the future prosperity of the country 
which most of us have, bearing in mind the vast 
natural resources, it is reasonable to suppose 
that there will in the near future be another 
upsurge of immigration as Canada is unlikely 
to be able to make full use of its potentialities 
unless there is a sizeable increase in population. 
We have four modern ships built for the Cana- 
dian trade and are in a position to take full 
advantage of any increase in passenger move- 
ment. On the freight side there are faint in- 
dications that sorne freight rates are to be it- 
creased but the fact remains there are still too 
many ships for the cargo available which in tum 
means that tramp rates are unlikely to ms 
appreciably in the immediate future. Sooner 0! 
later this situation will alter but I can see n0 
cause for short term optimism. 


In conclusion, to all who loyally serve ou! 
Group, ashore, afloat and in the air, and to ou! 
worldwide agencies, I send our warmest thanks 
for their untiring efforts, hard work and achieve 
ments, more often than not in the face o 
adverse or frustrating circumstances. 
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KOCKUMS MEKANISKA VERKSTADS 
AKTIEBOLAG 


MALMO, SWEDEN 
(Shipbuilding) 


The Annual General Meeting of KOCKUMS 
MEKANISKA VERKSTADS AKTIEBOLAG 
was held in Malm6 on April 27, and the follow- 
ing are details of the Report presented by the 
Board of Directors. 


SALES AND PRODUCTION 


World economic developments have not re- 
sulted in any noticeable improvement in the 
freight market. Nevertheless, as the volume of 
laid-up tonnage fell considerably as a result of 
the extensive scrapping of older vessels, it ap- 
pears that a gradual improvement of the freight. 
market position can be expected. Despite the 
continued weak freight market, demand for new 
tonnage was stronger than during the last few 
years. It is felt that the world shipbuilding in- 
dustry will find it difficult to ensure full utilisa- 
tion of its facilities. Competition has become 
keener and profits on new orders are less satisfy- 
ing. The demand for considerable long-term 
credits increased whilst capital for this purpose 
became scarce on the Swedish money market. 
Both the works and the engineering offices con- 
tinued to find difficulties in recruiting adequately 
trained staff. 


Rationalisation activities were further intensi- 
fied in efforts to save costs and manpower. 


Demand for repair and refitting contracts was 
moderate. The shipyard received new orders 
for merchant vessels which, in deadweight ton- 
nage, slightly exceeded the year’s deliveries. 
The rolling stock department received orders 
in sufficient quantities to ensure full employment 
during the present year. 


A sales company AB KOCKUM-LANDS- 
VERK EXPORT COMPANY, was formed to 
capture a greater market for the products of the 
Company and of AB LANDSVERK. 

Invoiced sales amounted to Kr. 274 million, 
as against Kr. 318 million for the previous year. 





The following nine merchant vessels were 
delivered. 
Tonnage 
Name of Ship d.w. 
M/S “AGNETA BILLNER”... 19,960 
M/S “KAUPANGER” ............ 19,950 
T/T “ESSO BRUSSELS” ...... 40,800 
T/T “TEXACO ALASKA” 41,050 
M/S “BLACK OSPREY” ...... 8,650 
Be RNs SII occ gecccnscceos 6,130 
ihe = 6,130 
OU BD as can schinncersciesees 15,350 
hts ile RR 15,300 
Two further ships were also 
delivered, following extensive re- 
fitting : 
M/S “WORLD CAVALIER”... 21,680 
M/S “WORLD CITIZEN ” ...... 21,680 
<TR E, cas pangaliinnscach cecunes 216,680 





(Total d.w. Tonnage last year 206,180.) 


The submarine Uttern was delivered to the 
Royal Swedish Navy. 


PLANT 


The plant for the rational handling, blasting 
and cutting of steel plates was put into commis- 
sion. A new shop is under construction which 
will enable the Company to assemble larger 
ships’ main engines, 


PERSONNEL 


An average of 4,245 workers and 1,330 other 
staff was employed during the year compared 
with 4,320 workers and 1,257 other staff during 
previous year. Wages and salaries amounted to 
Kr. 53,567 million with Kr. 1,230 million going 
to the Board of Directors, Managing Director 
and other top executives, and Kr. 28.088 million 
to other officials. ; 


VALUATION OF THE COMPANY’S ASSETS 


The value of buildings was reduced in accord- 
ance with the relevant depreciation policy. The 
book value of machines and equipment, which 
had increased as a result of renewals during 
the year, was depreciated by 30 per cent as 
before. Stocks of material and unfinished work 
as well as the price-reinsurance reserve have 
increased slightly. 


INVESTMENT FUND 


A total of Kr. 3 million was set aside for the 
investment fund and Kr. 8,984 million was 
appropriated from previously allocated funds to 
an additional buildings depreciation provision. 


RESULTS 


The Board of Directors proposed that the 1960 
profits of Kr, 12.2 million, which together with 
the balance of Kr. 3.82 million brought forward 
from previous year produced a total of Kr. 16.02 
million, be allocated as follows: 


Kr. 

To Reserve fund 1,240,000 
To Emergency fund #54 6,000,000 
To Distribution of Kr. 7 dividend on 

Preference Shares against Coupon 

No. 63 and on Ordinary Shares 

against Coupon No. 47 4,200,000 
Carried forward 4,580,000 


Total 16,020,000 





The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board of Directors were 
adopted. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Having completed 22 years on the Board, the 
Company’s Chairman, Bank Director Ernst 
Cason Herslow, now wished to retire. He was 
replaced by Mr Stig Sahlin, Swedish Ambas- 
sador in Copenhagen. The other members of 
the Board are: Frans Kockum (Vice-Chairman) ; 
J. Malmros, Gésta Lundeqvist ; Nils Holmstrém 
(Managing Director) ; Gunnar Kockum, E. Wij- 
kander, Einar Hansen, Ian D. Hamilton. 
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THE HALIFAX BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTH 
ANNUAL MEETING 


Statement by 
ALGERNON DENHAM, JP 


The one hundred and eighth Annual Meeting 
of the Halifax Building Society will be held on 
May 29th, the President, Mr Algernon Denham, 
JP, presiding. The following are extracts from 
his statement: 

Nineteen-sixty will probably be mainly 
remembered among building societies for the 
coming into effect on October Ist of the Build- 
ing Societies Act, 1960. This was a comprehen- 
sive piece of legislation designed to provide addi- 
tional safeguards to the investor, and with this 
object we are in full sympathy; indeed, it 
accords with what the Halifax has advocated over 
many years. 


The clauses governing lending policy should 
do much to ensure that building society funds 
are not used for purposes other than those which 
were in the minds of the founders of the move- 
ment, while the additional powers conferred 
upon the Chief Registrar fulfil the hopes I ex- 
pressed a year ago that he would be able to take 
effective action at a much earlier stage than was 
hitherto possible. 


Much has been said and written recently on 
the question whether building societies tend to 
hold a larger proportion of their assets in readily 
realisable ‘securities than is necessary and the 
Halifax has not been immune from such com- 
ment, Under the House Purchase and Housing 
Act, 1959, a ratio of liquidity of 74 per cent to 
total assets is the minimum permissible if a 
Society is to enjoy Trustee status. In my view, 
however, any tendency to regard that percentage 
as a Maximum as well as a minimum should be 
avoided. To begin with, the fact that a stan- 
dard has been laid down below which a society 
wishing to retain Trustee status must not fall 
makes it most desirable to maintain a substan- 
tial cushion of liquid funds over and above that 
standard. Secondly, although, while the going 
is good and a society conducts its operations 
prudently, there should be no need for sub- 
stantial inroads to be made upon liquidity, we 
must at all times be ready to guard against ex- 
ceptional circumstances. 

The Society’s reserves, including the balance 
carried forward on revenue account, now stand 
at £17,236,853 or 3.51 per cent of total assets 
compared with £15,960,667 or 3.62 per cent in 
the preceding year. Last year I was happy to 
record that the reduction in the standard and 
composite rates of income tax in 1959 had 
enabled us to increase the surplus available for 
adding to reserves. In 1960, however, the com- 
posite rate was increased to 5s. 4d. from 5s. 14d. 
in the £ while we also suffered from the increase 
in the rate of profits tax to 12} per cent. These 
factors, added to rising costs and additional 
administrative expenditure caused by new legisla- 
tion, make it increasingly difficult to place 
sufficient to reserves to enable the reserve per- 
centage to keep pace with the growth in assets. 
The Government could, of course, make a valu- 
able contribution by recognising that profits tax 
is totally inapplicable to an institution such as a 
building society working on mutual lines for the 
social benefits of the community. Our bill for 
profits tax in the year just past is £477,524, a 
figure which speaks for itself. The extra 2} per 
cent proposed in the recent budget will on pre- 
sent figures cost us over £100,000 annually in 
future. 
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BLOCK & ANDERSON 
LIMITED 


A VERY SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
GROWTH OF EXPORTS 
MR A. E. BLOCK’S STATEMENT 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of Block 
& Anderson Limited, was held on May 24th at 
the registered office of the Company, Banda 
House, Cambridge Grove, Hammersmith, 
London, W., Mr A. E. Block, Joint Managing 
Director, presiding. 


The secretary (Mr R. W. Finnemore) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report of 
the auditors. 


The following is the Review by the Chairman 
circulated with the report and accounts for the 
year ended November 30, 1960: 


I am pleased to inform you that this year has 
been a very successful one for your Company. 


The group profit of £317,861 before taxation 
compares with last year’s figure of £242,043. 
In May of last year the one-for-one scrip issue 
increased the paid up Ordinary capital from 
£236,500 to £473,000, and in November an 
interim dividend of 74 per cent was paid on this 
increased capital. Your Directors now propose 
a final dividend of 174 per cent. This represents 
a total distribution, including Preference divi- 
dends, and before deduction of tax, of £124,250 
this year as compared with £97,250 last year. 

After absorbing £86,982 towards the scrip 
issue of shares, and allowing for the dividends, 
the balance of unappropriated profit of the 
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Group to be carried forward amounts to 
£379,120 compared with £391,498 brought in. 


TWO NEW PRODUCTS 


As a result of our vigorous policy in develop- 
ment, during the last year we introduced two 
new products, namely the Bandatronic and the 
Bandaprint. 


The Bandatronic is an Electronic Sterling 
Computer which calculates for as many as six 
typewriters used simultaneously. It was 
developed in co-operation with Messrs Pye 
Limited and will be available in the New Year. 

The Bandaprint is a Diazo Systems machine 
designed to provide a simple, fast and efficient 
method of producing multiple copies of varying 
size from a translucent Master. It is of particu- 
lar advantage for certain order and billing routine 
applications. 


We shall continue our development efforts 
with a view to further increasing our range of 
products as well as keeping in the forefront with 
our present range. 


LARGER PREMISES 


Continuing our policy of expansion, we are in 
the process of obtaining larger premises on a 
freehold basis for several of our branches, and 
the capital commitment you see noted in the 
Balance Sheet is mostly in respect of these 
premises. 

In March of this year we availed ourselves 
of the opportunity to occupy the remainder of 
our Hammersmith premises, representing more 
than 40,000 square feet floor space, which we 
had previously sub-let. This increases our total 
floor space at Hammersmith to approximately 


THE 
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150,000 square feet and we are constructing a 
group of entirely new showrooms on the first 
floor of our main building. These should be 
completed this summer. Our previous London 
Showrooms at Kensington Church Street thereby 
became redundant and we consequently disposed 
of them. 


SALES EXPANSION CONTINUING 


Both our home and export sales continue to 
expand and the results of the year to date have 
been satisfactory. It is interesting to note that 
last year more than 70 per cent of our output 
of Banda Spirit Duplicators was exported. Our 
South African subsidiary continues to give excel- 
lent results and, whilst the economic situation 
in Canada gave rise to certain difficulties, ener- 
getic steps have been taken to deal with them. 


It is with deep regret that I have to inform 
you of the death in March of my brother and 
co-Director Valentine H. Block, who joined the 
firm of W. Block and A. Anderson in 1929 and 
later became a Director of our Company. He 
was greatly esteemed by all who knew him and 
will be sadly missed by his colleagues and many 
friends. 

Finally, on behalf of my co-Directors and 
myself, I wish to express our appreciation and 
thanks to all the management and staff both at 
home and abroad, and to our agents and sup- 
pliers for their valued services and co-operation. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the proposed dividend was 
approved. 

The retiring director, Mr W. Crosskey, 
FCWA, was re-elected and the remuneration of 
the auditors, Messrs Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Company, was fixed. 


NATIONAL BANK OF GREECE 


and the Implementation of the Five-Year Development Programme of 


the Greek Government 


The address of Mr. D. E. Helmis, Governor of the Bank, to the Shareholders’ General Meeting of 30th March, 1961 
THE ACTIVITIES OF THE BANK IN 1960 





Presenting the Report of the Administra- 
tion of the Bank for the year 1960 Mr 
Helmis stressed the favourable perspective 
created for Greece’s economic future by the 
implementation of a rational development 
programme. 

The fact, he said, that the acceleration of 
the increase in national income is attained 
without any disturbance in the stability of 
currency and foreign exchange conditions, 
proves that the systematic efforts made by 
the Government in order to give the country’s 
economy a wider and stronger basis have 
been successful. 


The outlook for developments in the near 
future is favourable. There are many indica- 
tions that under the pressure of an increas- 
ing domestic demand, a further advance- 
ment in the economic growth of the country 


~~ tion of the 


will be achieved. Not only the increase in 
incomes already obtained, but also an en- 
larged programme of public investments will 
contribute to the expansion of economic 
activity. 

The real capital of the country is con- 
tinuously increased by the construction of 
new public infrastructure works, as well as 
by the establishment of productive units 
through private initiative. 

The efforts to make Greek economy more 
self-supporting have been planned and 
realised with a view to the imminent close 
cooperation of this country with the highly 
developed industrial countries of’ the West. 

1960 has been the first year of implementa- 
Greek Five-Year Development 
Programme. The results obtained so far, 
thanks to the systematic and rational activity 


displayed by the Greek Government, prove 
that the goals set out in the Five-Year Pro- 
gramme have been attained in due time. 


As regards the development of the opera- 
tions of the National Bank of Greece, the 
Governor emphasised the favourable results 
realised during 1960, which permit the dis- 
tribution of a dividend of 80 Drachmae per 
share as in the years 1958 and 1959. 

The following figures (in million 
Drachmae) show the evolution of the Bank’s 
business : 


End of Total Loans Total 
year and Advances Deposits 
WEE: 6e.ccawes 4,560: 1 2,762-2 
Mt iu cau tae 4,550-4 3,076:2 
BE sacks Cks 5,532-8 4,344-6 
GOS Kew ose 7,243°2 6,616-2 
SE netecase 8,667- 1 8,080 -6 
, ERS 9,875-0 9,911-0 

WOO cccveice 11,387-1 11,159-9 
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The World’s largest manufacturers of wire, rope and cordage 


Extracts from the Report and Accounts for 1960 and from Mr Harry Smith's statement to the 
Stockholders. 


























1959 1958 
£ thousands 
Issued Capital ... 11,061 5,455 4,599 
Group Net Assets 20,462 17,773 13,840 
Group Profit—gross 2,701 2,543 2,015 
Profit after Tax ... 1,349 a 912 



















TRADING CONDITIONS. Narrowing profit margins were offset by a 10 per cent increase 
in turnover of the UK factories and by improvements in plant and techniques. There is 
evidence that expanding road and bridge construction, railway modernisation and building 
will bring substantially increased requirements for our wire, which the Company is now 
well placed to meet. 

The benefits of a major plant reconstruction in the Hood Haggie Group should begin 
to be felt in the last quarter of this year and its results should then progressively improve. 


OVERSEAS. Total exports from the UK factories amounted to £5 million. Since 1955 the 


parent company’s exports have increased by over 40 per cent in spite of the increase in the 
number and size of our overseas manufacturing units. 


PROSPECTS. Profit is becoming more and more dependent upon efficiency of methods, 
and in future, will depend increasingly on an active and vigorous research and development 
effort. The increased level of Profits Tax and the threat of a pay-roll tax reduce the money 
available in industry to finance expansion and, together with the tax on fuel oil, will serve 
to increase costs and make competitive selling in export markets more difficult. 


The Directors’ Report 
and Accounts are 
obtainable from: 






The Secretary, 
British Ropes Ltd., 
Doncaster, England. 











—————— 











THE LONDON ASIATIC RUBBER 
& PRODUCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


and its Subsidiaries 


ISSUED CAPITAL £1,628,934 in 2s. shares 


~ 


Directors : Sir Eric Macfadyen, R. O. Jenkins, M.C., J. Sands, A. W. Porter. 
Secretaries: and Agents : Harrisons & Crosfield, Limited. 
TOP Ra ree i Se acids terrane ea eg ahaa Sete AS ips ahd cde cic caeeeee 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND FOR 1960 
Profit after tax 





£5,089,581 









J sieuen, Salida pusaelt ig nanetldatetadn yeh inites wtcdecstulakehateitna £926,493 
I Sane ciccsnscnccons dy ccd cascenctccqechnlbes ductduten<deutadwhsmdnatuasssansand £265,386 
PIN 9250s at cele e cc usntetnscwgutednnde dldesexesetds tekadeesonede £159,013 
Diwidend for yeat—A4S-per COM. sscevcccccccccsccccccccsccccceccccssessoccesessces £448,975 







NET CURRENT ASSETS on.icc.ccc.cccsccccescdscccccccsenssssccsbedasecesctevccsseetes 


£749,333 







CROPS 1960 Estimate 1961 
id icedtin nat doch iS iene dhet vies tpason 28,056,500 Ib. 29,500,000 Ib. 
PU I: # i csleenceistin tab cernathesdeiececcrnes 1,605 tons 1,750 tons 

ESTATES Acres 
Pe OD gai de rveieebtetecscnducaveccacuspiasst dcccdssaccactac Seuiseeccneedsd 52,649 

RUIN ss an ta a 3,728 








56,377 


3,049 
1,300 


A.G.M. at 19, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3, on 19th June, 1961, at 11.30 a.m. 











Replanted or new-planted in 1960 
Programme for 1961 
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BAIRNS-WEAR LIMITED 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS 


MR C. L. O°CALLAGHAN’S 
CONDEMNATION OF TAKE-OVER 
RUMOURS 


The 26th annual general meeting of Bairns- 
Wear Limited was held on May 19 at Notting- 
ham, Mr Clement L. O’Callaghan, FCA (the 
chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 


Although sales in 1960 showed a small in- 
crease on the previous year it has not been pos- 
sible to maintain the same level of profit. The 
principal factors affecting our results were the 
writing-down of wool stocks by £50,000, our 
inability to make and deliver all late orders for 
the spring and autumn seasons, and an increase 
in the charge for maintenance and repairs. The 
tendency for the retail trade to order later and 
in smaller quantities continues and shortage of 
labour in certain sections aggravated our diffi- 
culties. The labour situation is being remédied 
by a continuous training programme, the cost 
of which has also had an effect upon profits. 


The repairs include a sum of £27,000 ex- 
pended in 1960 on our Worksop premises, being 


‘part of a course of expenditure necessitated there 


in circumstances which are the subject of pend- 
ing proceedings for recompense brought by the 
Company in the High Court. It is inappropriate 
at this stage for me to give any estimate of the 
total cost of the further repairs which are neces- 
sary. 


The Accounts now submitted show a Net 
Trading Profit for the year of £189,392 as com- 
pared with £303,424 in the previous year. The 
charge for taxation has been reduced by bringing 
back provisions made in previous years which are 
now unfrozen following agreement with the In- 
land Revenue as to the basis of valuation of our 
stocks so that Net Profit after taxation is £136,366 
against £153,348. Your Directors recommend 
a final dividend of 74 per cent (less income 
tax) on the Ordinary shares and a cash bonus 
of 24 per cent (less income tax) making 
with the interim dividend of 24 per cent already 
declared, a total distribution of 124} per cent 
for the year. They also recommend the transfer 
of £65,000 to Plant and Buildings Reserve and 
£15,000 to Stock Reserve Account. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The Company’s Accounts are published too 
early for me to venture on any forecast of the 
prospects for 1961. I will only say that sales 
to date are maintained and wool prices have 
shown a small rise since the turn of the year. 
We shall, however, in the current year feel the 
full effect of the reduction in the working week 
from 45 to 424 hours and also the increase in 
productive wages. Taking a longer view com- 
petition is becoming even keener and its effect 
upon profit margins is noticeable. The 
emphasis of direction in our export trade will 
undoubtedly be affected by the European Com- 
mon Market. Rising costs on the one hand 
and marketing problems on the other can only 
be surmounted satisfactorily by increased effi- 
ciency and productivity and the Board has these 
objectives constantly in mind. 


Although this paragraph may perhaps be 
thought to go beyond the matters normally dealt 
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with in the Chairman’s Statement, it affects the 
interests of the shareholders and I make no 
apology for it. In April 1960 the Stock Exchange 
quotation of the Company’s Ordinary Shares 
was 8s. to 10s. Throughout 1960 small advances 
occurred which were accelerated in December 
and by March 1961 the price had reached 17s. 
I take this opportunity of announcing that I 
know of no special reason for this rise in 
market price which I can only attribute to what 
. I regard as the unhealthy “chasing” of a pos- 
sible subject of acquisition. I have no knowledge 
of any prospective “bid” and should one be 
made the fact would be published immediately 
and communicated to the shareholders as soon 
as there was anything to report. The vague 
rumours which appear to have been rife in 
recent weeks unsettle the Company’s manage- 
ment, staff and workpeople and are a hindrance 
to efficient production. They should, in my 
opinion, be condemned in the strongest possible 
terms. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


MR JOHN H. BEVAN’S SPEECH 


The 199th Annual General Meeting of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society was held on 
May 24 in London. 


The following are extracts from the speech of 
the President, Mr John H. Bevan: 


When we met here twelve months ago, I 
referred to the retirement from the Board, just 
prior to the meeting, of Mr J. N. Buchanan and 
Sir George Cooper, both of whom over a long 
period of years rendered great services to the 
Society. It is with deep regret that I have to 
record that Sir George died last January. The 
first of the vacancies on the Board has been 
filled by the appointment of Mr J. L. Lowther. 


I am pleased to be able to report that new 
life assurance business for the aggregate net 
sum of £8,425,000 was written during 1960, a 
figure which exceeded the previous record estab- 
lished in 1958. 


The ratio of expenses to premium income 
actually fell from 7 per cent for 1959 to 6.7 per 
cent for 1960. 


The rates of interest earned on the funds of 
the Society, gross and net after deduction of 
tax, both improved, the former to 6} per cent 
and the latter to nearly 5 per cent per annum. 


An item in the balance sheet to which I 
should draw your attention is our holding of 
ordinary shares ; a considerable part of the new 
money available for investment has gone into 
them. 


Arrangements have been made for the open- 
ing of a new branch at Albion Street, Leeds ; we 
hope thus to provide an improved service in 
Yorkshire and North-Eastern England for our 
members. 


I turn now to a matter which is very much 
in our thoughts, the celebration in 1962 of the 
200th anniversary of the foundation of the 
Society. I said last year that this event will be 


un.que, for it will mark not only our own bi- . 


centerary but the bicentenary of the foundation 
of scientific life assurance itself, We are to have 
a number of gatherings, formal and informal in 
c 1aracter, to mark the occasion, 
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THE THARSIS SULPHUR AND COPPER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 
MR W. P. RUTHERFORD’S REVIEW 


The Annual General Meeting of The Tharsis 
Sulphur and Copper Company, Limited, was 
held on May 19th at the Registered Office of the 
Company, 136, West George Street, Glasgow, 
cz. 


Mr W. P. Rutherford, Chairman of the Com- 
pany, who presided, said: 


I propose, if you agree, to take the Report 
and Accounts posted on April 25th as read. 


I shall supplement the Report in the following 
review. 


SHIPMENTS 


Last year, our shipments of pyrites showed an 
increase of 71,101 tons over the previous year 
with a total of 708,884 tons. In a rather dull 
market, I consider this increase fairly satisfactory. 
We also shipped from our old heaps at Calafias 
Mine pyrites residues of high quality as an iron 
ore, a welcome addifion to our revenue. 


MARKETS AND PRICES 


As regards the European market for pyrites, I 
have spoken of the competition from sulphur on 
former occasions. I must emphasise that pyrites 
hardly ranks as a competitor to sulphur, although 
the reverse is certainly the case. Under the 
onslaught of the internecine sulphur competition, 
however, pyrites producers have required to 
defend their market by successive reductions of 
price. Sulphur, which unlike pyrites has no 
defence from by-products, has suffered greatly 
from price reductions, lowering the price to a 


level very substantially below its former rightful — 


standard. There are signs that this situation is 
being remedied. It is to be hoped that the 
upward movement of sulphur prices towards the 
end of last year, reversing the downward trend 
for several years past, will continue until the 
price reaches its proper level. It is not to be 
expected that works that have left pyrites and 
expensively converted to sulphur burning will 
reverse the process. While pyrites was forced to 
fall in line with the price reductions of sulphur, 
it cannot follow the upward trend so long as the 
acid makers continue to replace their pyrites 
burning plant by the less costly sulphur burning 
equipment, but an end to the recent price war 
will be very welcome, and in the long run must 
be beneficial to both sides of the trade. The 
demand for sulphur material is fairly active 
generally. In Spain, the fertiliser season was 
poor due to climatic conditions, but the Spanish 
chemical trade is expansionist. 


I regret to say that the price of pyrites fixed 
in Spain remains much too low, and this con- 
tinued control is unexpected after the financial 
reforms of 1959, and puts too heavy a burden 
on the mines. 


MINES 


It was an uneventful year at our mines. At 
Tharsis, the principal activity is the removal of 
overburden in the opencasts. This is performed 
by diggers loading into dumpers—an efficient 
method. Interruptions are caused by rainy 
periods, when the slate, which composes the 
overburden, is churned into clay by the heavy 
vehicles. In the drought of summer the dust 


is also a handicap, but~on the who!e the 
climatic conditions are favourable to opencast 
working. The earth moving equipment is expen- 
sive and a heavy item of expenditure. 


In view of the progressive silting of the Port 
of Huelva, the Government placed an order for 
a dredger in Holland. This was delivered 
towards the end of last year, and in conjunction 
with the existing equipment it is expected that 
the river and bar will be brought up ultimately 
to the full requirements of a modern port. As 
we loaded last year 187 ships, and this number 
will, we hope, increase, this is favourable news 
and should help our chartering. 


On the social side, which looms so large in our 
enterprise, all went smoothly. In conjunction 
with the neighbouring mines, we have in recent 
years invited our Buyers to visit our respective 
mines. We have already received our principal 
Buyers from Germany, and last year we had 
visits from our Belgian and French Buyers. 
These visits have been highly successful in allow- 
ing our friends to see “ where the pyrites comes 
from,” and the suppliers to make friendly 
contacts. 


ACCOUNTS 


The net profit of £196,705 is higher this year 
by £40,818, due to our heavier shipments of 
pyrites, and particularly to a sharp increase in 
our production of cupreous mineral. In addi- 
tion, the shipments of calcined residues were 
higher by over 50 per cent. Although the sales 
price of pyrites remained steady throughout the 
year, there was a fall in the average price due to 
the reduction in the last quarter of 1959 about 
which I spoke a year ago. On the other hand, I 
am pleased to state that we have managed to 
maintain the mining costs at the same level for 
the third successive year, but it must be recog- 
nised that the greater production was an impor- 
tant factor in this connection. You will have 
observed that the amount written off Property 
and Plant has been increased by £26,253 in con- 
tinuance of the conservative policy of your 
Directors and in recognition of the ever-increas- 
ing cost of new buildings and equipment. We 
have allocated £100,000 to General Reserve and 
if the recommended dividend of 12} per cent is 
agreed there will be a carry forward to 1961 of 
£218,138. Turning to the Balance Sheet, it 
will be observed that our affairs are in a satis- 
factory liquid position and that the heavy bank 
overdraft has been extinguished. 


GENERAL 


I desire at this meeting to say a word of praise 
of the services of our Manager and Staff in 
Spain, as also our Staff on this side, who have 
served us so well, 


Last year, we suffered the loss of our Auditor, 
Mr Hugh Cowan-Douglas, by sudden death. 
He was a distinguished Accountant with wide 
industrial interests in the West of Scotland. We 
extend our sympathy to his widow. 


I now propose that the. Directors’ Report and 
Statement of. Accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1960, be and are hereby approved 
and adopted and that a dividend of 12} per cent 
on the capital of the Company be now declared, 
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payable, less Income Tax on and after Friday, 
May 26, 1961. 

The report and accounts were adopted; the 
retiring directors, Mr Hugh Hogarth and Mr 
Neil Rutherford, were re-elected, and the re- 


—_ 
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muneration of the auditors, Messrs Brown, 
Fleming & Murray, CA, was fixed. 

The proceedings terminated with a very 
cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed 
by Mr Robert Ogilvie. 





LONDON AND 
MANCHESTER ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS AND 
RECORD BONUSES 


PREMIUM INCOME NOW EXCEEDS 
£8 MILLIONS 


The Ninety-second Annual General Meeting 
of London and Manchester Assurance Company 
Limited was held on May 10th in London. 


The Right Hon Lord Grantchester, OBE, MA, 
FCII, the chairman, who presided, said: 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS AND 
RECORD BONUSES 


The Directors’ Report and Accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1960, have been in 
your hands for some time, and I presume that, 
following the usual procedure, you will allow 
me to take them as read. 


I am pleased to be able to report that, in the 
year under review, we wrote a record amount 
of new business in both life branches, and the 
total figure of new sums assured at £17,600,000 
exceeded that of the previous year by more 
than £24 millions. 

The total premium income in the two 
branches advanced by £500,000 and exceeded 
£8 millions, 


The premium income of our special Invest- 
ment Trust Retirement Annuity business 
continues to.expand and the fund now stands at 
over £14 million. 

The rate of reversionary bonus allocated ‘to 
Ordinary Branch with profits policies is 
{2 10s. Od. per. cent, the highest in the history 
of the Company, and the bonuses. granted to 


IMPROVING CURRENT 
TRENDS 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
E. Pollard & Co. Ltd., was held on May 24th 
in London. 


Mr H. Edward Pollard (chairman and manag- 
ing director) presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: 

The Net Profit of the Group after providing 
for Taxation is £101,000 as compared with 
£176,500 for the previous year. 


The depression in our Shopfitting and Build- 
ing Sections which started during 1959 continued 
into 1960. The reorganisation that was carried 
out to meet this situation has been extended, 
and now our orders are improving and the 
Shopfitting factories are working at a more 
¢conomical. level of production. 


Our Engineering Factories had a busy” year 
but Prices became increasingly competitive 
‘specially in the Haskins Steel Shutter section. 


The Hammond & Champness Electric and 


Industrial Branch policyholders are also the best 
we have ever declared. For the first time the 
cost of the normal annual bonuses granted to 
Ordinary and Industrial Branch policyholders 
exceeds £2 millions. 


INVESTMENTS 


Investments increased during the year by over 
£6 millions. This included an increase of 
£1,340,000 in mortgages on property, and 
£470,000 in mortgages on shares. This latter 
reflects the growth of the Company’s unique 
Endowment Share Purchase Plan which we are 
glad to see is being well supported. Fixed in- 
terest securities increased by rather more than 
£4 millions, including an increase of £1 million 
in first-class debentures and preference shares. 

The selection of investments has continued 
to be based upon the merits and suitability of 
each individual security. The market value of 
stock exchange securities at December 31, 1960, 
considerably exceeded their book value, though 
to a less marked extent than last year. 


The gross rate of interest earned on the 
funds again shows a reasonable increase and 
reviewing our investment portfolio I think we 
may confidently expect that the rate earned will 
increase considerably in the next few years. 


DIVIDEND 


When the capitalisation was approved at our 
last annual meeting, the Directors forecast an 
amount available for dividend this year at least 
equal to last year’s transfer to Profit and Loss 
Account, plus interest earned on the increased 
capital. The amount we have been able to 
transfer this- year exceeds this’ forecast and 
enables us to recommend a distribution for the 
year of 2s. 8.25d. per share, free of tax, which 
compares with the equivalent of 2s. 4.5d. per 
share paid last year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





Oildraulic Lift business had a good year. Orders. 


E, POLLARD & CO. LIMITED 


and production again increased in spite of the 
shortage of skilled labour and the substantial 
Wage increases which add considerable difficul- 
ties to the fixing of long-term priced contracts 
in this industry. 


The Morris Singer Company found orders for 
Architectural Bronze Metal Work steady and at 
reasonable selling prices, but ‘im the Steel Case- 
ment section orders showed a decrease. This, 
however, had been anticipated and a good deal 
of development work was put into stainless steel 
curtain walling. As a result this company is 
now carrying out a number of large orders for 
this type of work. 


As regards the future, prospects remain much 
the same. We are faced with substantial in- 
creases in Labour rates, and even higher Over- 
head Expenses, but we started 1961 with our 
Work in Progress standing at over £1 million. 
Shopfitting enquiries are improving and provid- 
ing we can maintain orders for the Group at 
their present level, I hope 1961 will be a better 
year. 


The report was adopted and a dividend of 
124 per cent approved. 
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THE YORKSHIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


LORD MIDDLETON’S REVIEW 


The Annual General Meeting of The York- 
shire Insurance Company, Ltd., was held on 
May 24th at York. 


The Right Honourable Lord Middleton, 
KG, MC, LL.D, the chairman, said: 


Life and Annuity Account.—Again the volume 
of new business transacted by this Department 
constitutes a record. Total new sums assured 
amounted to £50} millions, compared with 
£454 millions in 1959. The number of new 
policies issued was also a record. 


Fire Account.—Operations in the Overseas 
field as a whole again produced satisfactory 
results. There has been a welcome further 
increase in home premium income. 

Accident Account.—In the year the Accident 
and General Account has shown marked expan- 
sion. The volume of premium income has 
risen by £751,276 to £9,274,820. 


Marine Account.—The total premiums in 
1960 amounted to £2,213,986 compared with 
£2,249,809 for the previous year. Our Marine 
Fund now stands at £3,424,204 which represents 
155 per cent of the premiums in account com- 
pared with 143 per cent at the close of 1959. 


The Directors have recommended a final 
dividend of 2s. 6d. per share, making 4s. 2d. 
per share for the year compared with 3s. 8d. 
for the previous year. The total assets are now 
in excess of £82 millions compared with £75 
millions in the previous year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 








GEORGE MALLINSON 
AND SONS 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The Twenty-fourth Annual General Meeting 
of George Mallinson and Sons Limited was held 
on May 25th at Leeds. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr Wilfred 
Wagstaff, for the 52 weeks to February 18, 1961: 


The Accounts show a net Profit of £128,712, 
an increase of £9,926 on the previous year. The 
directors recommend a final dividend of 22} per 
cent, making a total of 274 per cent for the year. 


Liquid Assets exceed Current Liabilities by 
£875,458, a decrease of £165,309. We consider 
this most satisfactory in view of the repayment 
of Preference Share Capital, the amount spent 
on New Machinery, and the additional amount 
required for Taxation. 


During the year, new machinery of the most 
modern type has been installed. Orders for 
further machinery. have been placed, but the 
delivery will be spread over the next two years 
due to the makers’ extended order book. Plant 
and: Equipment have been maintained in good 
order and we consider the depreciation written 
off is adequate. 


Demand for our products has been good, 
orders on hand will ensure high activity for 
several months ahead, and if this continues we 
can look forward with confidence to satisfactory 
trading 


I should like to take this opportunity of thank- 
ing all our Directors, Executives and employees 
for another year of loyal-and able service. 
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GILL & DUFFUS LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER 


MR Jj. I. MURRAY’S STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of Gill & 
Duffus Ltd. will be held on June 15 at the 
offices of the company, 23, St Dunstan’s Hill, 
London, EC. 


The following is the Statement by the Chair- 
man, Mr J. I. Murray, circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1960: 

The results now presented have not been 
achieved without a great deal of hard work 
and once again I would like to pay tribute to 
my colleagues, the Managing and Executive 
Directors and all those in the employment of 
our Company both at home and abroad and 
to tender to them on your behalf our sincere 
thanks for their valuable services. 


I am sorry to have to report the decision of 
Mr W. Huysman not to seek re-election at the 
Annual General Meeting on account of his 
health. While we greatly regret Mr Huysman’s 
decision and still more the reason for it, we have 
no alternative but to respect his wishes, In all 
his long association with our Company he has 
been a most loyal friend and a most respected 
colleague. Fortunately his unrivalled knowledge 
of the cocoa manufacturing industry will not be 
lost to us as he will be available for consultation 
and in his son we have on the Board a most 
worthy successor, 


TURNOVER 


Under the influence of larger crops the price 
of cocoa remained relatively stable throughout 
the past year. Lower prices tended to stimulate 
consumption with the result that in spite of 
reduced values the group turnover rose from 
£37.5 million in 1959 to £42 million in 1960. 
The turnover was easily a record in the history 
of the Company both on a value and a tonnage 
basis and is, I am sure you will agree, no mean 
achievement having regard to the physical effort 
involved in putting through such a volume of 
business in one year, 


The produce department had a satisfactory 
year’s trading but £60,000 of development and 
other expenditure on its new project, to which 
I shall refer in more detail later, was written 


HONGKONG TIN 


MR ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-second annual general meeting of 
Hongkong Tin, Ltd., was held in London on 
May 23. The following is from the circulated 
statement of the Chairman, Mr Jack Addinsell : 


During the year under review the Company’s 
quota of permissible sales of tin ore, under the 
Malayan Tin Control Regulations, continued to 
be produced within the General Managers’ 
Group of Companies on a profit-sharing basis, 
The Company’s share yielded £51,515 over the 
twelve months, and after taking account of 
interest and sundry recéipts, and charging mining 
expenditure and overheads, there was a profit of 
£14,602. By virtue of previous losses no pro- 


off out of revenue and this, of course, affected 
the overall result. The Subsidiary Companies 
according to their various circumstances all 
earned reasonable profits but in total these were 
on a somewhat reduced scale as compared with 
1959, 


INCREASED GROUP PROFIT 


Taking these factors into account the group 
profit for the year was £624,758 as compared 
with £534,526 in 1959—an increase of £90,232. 
The provision for taxation requires £251,186 
and after deducting this and the profit attribut- 
able to minority shareholders there remains a 
consolidated net profit applicable to members of 
£363,690. The preference dividend requires 
£7,718 and the ordinary dividend of 273 per 
cent, of which 73 per cent was paid in December 
takes £138,960 leaving as surplus revenue for 
the year £217,012. Deducting the amounts 
retained in and capitalised by Subsidiary Com- 
panies there remains to be carried forward to 
next year a balance of £1,155,666. Of this sum 
£643,438 is attributable to the Parent Company 
and £512,228 is retained by subsidiaries. 


A STRONG BALANCE 
SHEET 


Ever since the Company became a public one 
in 1949 it has been the policy of the Board to 
plough back a substantial part of each year’s 
earnings. As a result a very strong balance sheet 
has been built up over the years. Fixed assets 
have been very substantially written down. As 
at December 31st last current assets less current 
liabilities amounted to £2,878,605 represented by 
readily realisable assets in the form of stock, 
debtors and cash. As I explained last year, we 
require substantial bank overdrafts, particularly 
at the end and beginning of each financial year 
when we are taking up new crop merchandise, 
but as the Company’s own resources are built up 
year by year the need to depend on bank facili- 
ties for our normal trading tends to diminish. 
At December 31st last bank advances outstand- 
ing amounted to £1,655,114 as compared with 
£2,504,745 at December 31, 1959—a decrease 


vision requires to be made for tax, and after 
bringing in the balance from last year, there was 
£28,522 for allocation. Your Directors recom- 
mend a dividend for the year of 15 per cent, 
less tax at the standard rate, requiring £13,781 
net and leaving £14,741 to be carried forward 
to the current financial year. 


As. stockholders were advised in the circular 
dated August 8, 1960 improving conditions 
permitted the restarting of the dredge and 
operations recommenced on September 22, 
1960. As anticipated, the returns were poor in 
the first three months of operations, only 48} 
tons of tin being produced during the quarter 
October/December 1960 but, in January of this 
year, 573 tons were produced and the figures 
for February and March were 25 tons and 89} 
tons respectively. The dredge is now working 
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on the year of £849,631. Furthermore, earnings 
retained and depreciation charged in last year’s 
accounts amounted to £331,148. In the light 
of these facts we hope that in future a more 
liberal dividend policy will be justified. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


From the Directors’ Report it will be seen 
that a resolution will be put to the Annual 
General Meeting proposing to imcrease the 
Authorised Capital to £1,750,000 by the 
creation of £350,000 of unclassified shares of 
5s. An amount of £206,250 will -be required 
for the capitalisation issue of one new stock unit 
of 5s. for every four held as already announced 
leaving a balance of £218,750 available in the 
form of unclassified shares of 5s. When we 
announced the dividend and the proposed capj- 
talisation issue we said it was our intention to 
increase the Authorised Capital to £2,000,000 
but since we have at present no projects in view 
requiring the issue of additional capital we 
decided after further consideration that it would 
be preferable to restrict the Authorised Capital 
for the time being to £1,750,000. 


CURRENT YEAR 


The current year has started well and subject 
to any sudden change in the outlook which is 
not at the moment foreseen I would anticipate 
that profits for 1961 will be similar to those of 
1960. Bearing in mind my remarks earlier in this 
statement on the subject of a more liberal divi- 
dend policy such results should allow us to 
maintain a dividend of 274 per cent on the 
ordinary capital as increased. 


I now turn to the new project mentioned in 
my Statement last year. This is an automatic 
plant for shelling cashew nuts and for the extrac- 
tion of the valuable liquid contained in the 
shells. Like our Brazil nut shelling plant de- 
veloped five years ago, it is an entirely new 
process and although now in production, there 
is still a lot of development work to be done. We 
can only expect, therefore, a modest con- 
tribution from this plant during the current 
year, 


I referred last year to the position of West 
African Mills at Takoradi. I am glad to say that 
negotiations with the Ghana Government have 
been brought to a satisfactory conclusion result- 
ing in a long term agreement for the supply of 
cocoa beans, which would enable the Mills to 
work at full capacity. We are indebted to the 
Ghana Government for their understanding of 
the Mills’ problems and look forward to a con- 
tinuation of the existing close co-operation. 


to full capacity and it is hoped that a satisfactory 
average rate of production will be maintained 
during the remainder of the current financial 
year. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
the nature of the once-dredged ground through 
which the dredge will be operating for the next 
few years is less predictable as to recoveries than 
virgin ground would be, and considerable varia- 
tions in outputs from month to month must be 
expected. 


In view of the limited remaining life of the 
mine by dredging methods, the project 1 
develop an opencast mine in the northern por- 
tion of the company’s property is of special 
interest. Careful planning is essential and 
detailed proposals from the General Managers 
for consideration by the Board are awaited. 


The report was adopted. 
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MAPLE & COMPANY 
LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED SALES 


The 71st annual general meeting of Maple & 
Company Limited was held on May 25th in 
London, Mr G. R. Holman, President of the 
Company, presided. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


You were informed last year that our main 
premises had just been completed, and that it 
was hoped to derive great benefit from the 
modern spacious showrooms which had been 
planned and equipped especially for our require- 
ments. This forecast has, I am glad to say, 
proved correct and a substantial increase of 
sales in London has been reflected in the general 
improvement of our year’s trading, which is now 
set before you. Every department in the House 
has shown an increase in turnover and as a pro- 
portion of our overheads is static, this increase 
has, as we hoped, been directly responsible for 
the enhanced profitability of your company. 


The Balance Sheet demonstrates a position of 
considerable‘ strength. 


Fixed Assets during the course of the year 
have increased by just over £439,000 reflecting 


your Board’s policy of further expansion into 
the Provinces. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


After the proposed transfer of £160,000 to 
Revenue Reserve, the latter stands in the 
Balance Sheet at the very satisfactory figure of 
over £2 million. The Profit and Loss Account 
shows that the net profit for the period after 
payment of Debenture Interest has increased 


from £527,000 to £717,000, or 36 per cent, and 





SINGER & FRIEDLANDER- 
~ LIMITED 


CONTINUED STEADY PROGRESS 


The twenty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Singer & Friedlander Limited was held on 
May 24th in London, Sir George Rendel, 
KCMG (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


During the accounting period covered by this 
statement we have continued to make steady pro- 
gress) To this. our American subsidiary has 
made a useful contribution. 


The proposed Final dividend of 64 per cent 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


without this year’s exceptional Subsidiary profits 
of £50,000 by over 26 per cent. It is proposed 
to pay a final ordinary dividend of 12 per cent, 
making a total of 17 per cent for the year, with 
a Capital Distribution of 3d. per £1 unit of 
Ordinary Stock in addition. 


The fact that these satisfactory results have 
been achieved has been made possible by reason 
of the substantially increased turnover, which 
has had the effect of enhancing the gross profit 
on trading by over £3 million. In a year when 
the furniture trade has been quoted generally 
as being in the doldrums, these highlights in the 
Accounts are assuredly pleasing. 


This satisfactory trading has not occurred 
only in London but, on the contrary, nearly all 
sections of our Group have recorded steady 
progress. Never has our claim to be “the 
largest and most attractive furnishing estab- 
lishment in the world” been better demon- 
strated than is the case today. 


Having reviewed in detail the progress of the 
branches of the Parent Company and the retail 
subsidiary companies in the United Kingdom 
and overseas and of the manufacturing sub- 
sidiary companies, the President continued: 


Exports.—For this trading period last year’s 
satisfactory figure has been maintained and 
again we have exported to no less than 72 dif- 
ferent countries. 


Lastly, I know you would wish me to say 
something of the future. In the face of con- 
stantly rising costs, any forecast made at such 
an early stage of any year must necessarily be 
hazardous: I think I can only say that since the 
year-end, the volume of sales has continued to 
be reasonably satisfactory, and providing there 
are no untoward political or international up- 
heavals, I look to the future with measured 
optimism. 


The report was adopted. 


makes, with the interim dividend of 2} per 
cent paid in October last, a total dividend of 
9 per cent on the Ordinary share capital in 
respect of the year 1960. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet total is again 
substantially -higher. It mow stands at 
£13,350,992, which is an increase of £2,912,805 
over the amount shown at December 31, 1959. 


For the first time since 1937 your Company 
is making an issue of Ordinary Shares other- 
wise than by the Capitalisation of Reserves. 
During the intervening period our Consolidated 
Net Assets have risen from £330,000 to 
£2,689,544. The main purpose of the proposed 
rights issue is of course to bring our resources 
more into line with the growth of our business 
and to improve the relationship between them 
and the total of our liabilities. 
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ASSOCIATED FISHERIES 


The annual general meeting of Associated 
Fisheries Limited was held on May 19th in: 
London, Sir Hugh Fraser, Bt, DL, JP (the chair- 
man), presiding. 


In the course of his circulated statement the 
chairman said that the total production from 
Distant Water Fishing Ground continued to 
fall but that deficiency was more than made 
good from other sources. The average price 
realised rose by one-third of a penny to practi- 
cally 7d. per lb. resulting’ in the average daily 
earnings of trawlers showing a slight increase 
which more than compensated for a rise in catch- 
ing cost. For similar reasons, their own fleet 
produced an improvement on last year’s con- 
tribution to the Group net profit. 


The chairman continued: The national 
consumption of frozen foods increased by 
approximately 20 per cent during the year under 
review while our sales rose by more than double 
this figure resulting in am increase in our 
““ Eskimo” brand share of the total markets. 


The total turnover of the Group rose during 
the year by over £1,080,000 to a record total 
in excess of £14,000,000. After covering all 
costs, including Depreciation, the profits remain- 
ing out of every 20s. of income is 10.1d. of 
which taxation will absorb 2.9d. Of the remain- 
ing 7.2d., the net Dividend recommended for 
the year will account for 3.6d., leaving a similar 
amount retained to assist in financing develop- 
ment of the Group undertakings. 


In the opening months of the current year, 
the earnings of the Group are ahead of the 
comparable figures for last year and in the 
absence of unforeseen circumstances, there seems 
no reason why this improvement to date should 
not be held. 


The report was adopted. 


The results achieved during the first three 
months of the current year are gratifying and 
augur well for 1961. Activity in all sections of 
our business continues at a high level. I am 
glad to report that our experience in Leeds, 
where we Opened an office six months ago, is 
very encouraging. 


There are strong indications that the mild 
recession in the USA has run its course and that, 
if there is no political setback, world trade should 
again expand. This and certain developments 
which may ultimately lead to a substantial in- 
crease in international liquidity, should make it 
easier for the authorities in this country not to 
be unduly sensitive to temporary adverse move- 
ments in the Balance of Trade 


The report .was adopted and the board’s 
capital proposals approved. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 





Hawker-Siddeley 


aes the usual problem of comparing 
results following the change in a com- 
pany’s financial year, Hawker-Siddeley’s 
results for the 17 months to December 31st 
offer the additional difficulty that three new 
companies, de Havilland, Blackburn and 
Folland, were brought in during the period. 
The accounts include the results of de 
Havilland and Folland for 15 months and 
of Blackburn Aircraft for nine months. 
The bulk of the increase in profits has 
been absorbed by writing off £154 million 
on design and development expenditure on 
eaircraft projects. This charge, the directors 
explain, covers expenditure on the Arm- 
strong Whitworth Argosy, the Avro 748, the 
de Havilland Trident and the same com- 


Year to 17 months 
July 31, to Dec. 31, 
1959 1960 
£ £ 
British Group :— 
Trading profit* ........ 8,951,646 22,569,659 
Special development.... 2,965,720 15,648,977 
rr 4,496,774 5,001,376 
PONE VOER i cbiecsan snd 1,489,152 3,176,075 
Prior year’s credits ..... 3,536,257 5,142,413 
Net balance ........... 5,018,200 8,307,981 
Canadian Group :— 
Trading profit®* ........ 4,071,990 2,023,076 
PENN. tase sketesns 2,196,117 2,285,405 
SONNE 6 55. 0scabaseses Cr.1,875,873 262,329 
Profit on sale of invest- 

SNE os acdacsedeos 712,145 _ 
Minority interests ...... 1,355,261 Cr. 274,506 
PINE Senasanionns 1,232,757 Dr. 536,835 

Cons. Net Earnings :— 
Ee ree 9 7,771,146 
DORGUNERS 2 55a sanedee 1,755,376 3,739,485 


Retained profits........ 4,036,683 4,031,661 
* After depreciation. 


pany’s Canada Caribou and Gnome engine. 
To all of these the directors ascribe a pro- 
mising future, though some might think this 
expectation a little early for the Trident. At 
any rate, such heavy charges should not be 
incurred again in the immediate future. 
Further, the directors report that companies 
on both the aircraft and industrial side are 
fully occupied, while in Canada, where the 
results of the A. V. Roe subsidiary suffered 
an expected sharp setback, there are some 
slight signs of a recovery in business. 

The results and the optimistic undertone 
of the preliminary statement pleased the 
market and the {1 ordinary shares rose by 
Is. 9d. to 328. to yield 6.6 per cent on the 
scaled down equivalent of 10.6 per cent for 
the dividend. 


Anglo American 
Corporation 


W HATEVER else closes in South Africa 
next week (and present indications 
are that almost all offices and works may be 
shut by the stay-at-home strike of non- 
Europeans) the gold mines will continue 


working normally. This illustrates the 
unique position held by gold (and other) 
mines in South Africa; the gold mining 
industry forms a vital part of the South 
African economy, but many of the mines 
and their employees are pretty well isolated 
from the rest of the country. 

While the mines remain virtually undis- 
turbed by the present political tension, its 
effect is clearly seen in the latest report of 
Anglo American Corporation of South 
Africa, the biggest of the mining finance 
houses. In 1960, its income from invest- 
ments, which cover the whole range of 
mining and industrial activity in Southern 
Africa, rose from £7.1 million to £8.2 mil- 
lion, but this was offset by the £1.2 million 
needed to write down many of the Cor- 
poration’s investments. This action followed 
the sharp falls in share prices sparked off 
by the Sharpeville riots, which cut the 
market value of Anglo American’s portfolio 
from £130 million to just under {100 mil- 
lion at December 31st, though the book 
value rose by £1 million to £55 million after 
writing down. 

These end year valuations have again 
been outdated by events and principally by 
the decision to leave the Commonwealth 
when South Africa becomes a republic next 
week. Gold shares as measured by the 
Financial Times index have fallen so far this 
year by over 20 per cent. Anglo American’s 
investments include a large stake in dia- 
monds—here De Beers shares have fallen 
by 27 per cent and in copper, where an 
improvement has put Rhokana and similar 
shares above their end-year level. 

Despite a rally this week, Anglo American 
10s. shares at 122s. 6d. have fallen by about 


1959 1960 
£’000s_ = £’000s 
Income and dividends :— 
Interest, royalties, etc........ 3,957 5,540 
Investment income ......... 7,053 8,159 
Net loss on realisation of in- 

SD Kans. cases crekee Cr. 414 1,190 
Laem tpeerene cs 5 oes Cok cece 2,250 3,381 
MTS os voters tsececdes 8,929 8,665 
SNE) yk cng oe ccbeedees 907 573 
FE UIE ins 860558 3655506 7,731 7,844 
Ordinary dividend.......... 4,739 4,763 
Retained profits........... i 3,216 2,939 

Consolid. balance sheet :— 
Investments— 

GE cic ccesacaccsuees 44,818 44,908 

Unquoted 0... evctitc.. 9,197 10,266 

Debentures: i scicrcoccece 2,227 3,029 

Gilt-edged, etc. .......... 1,817 137 
Loans to associated companies 13,413 14,008 
Loans by associated companies. 67,572 81,960 
Debentures and Loan Stock .. 10,246 9,160 
Capital reserves ............ 12,794 13,785 
Revenue reserves........... 29,774 32,713 
Ordinary capital............ 5,224 5,294 


* Market value :-—1959, £127, 166,549, 
1960, £97,491,449. 


a quarter this year and now yield 73 per 
cent. On the mining side, the prospects 
suggest a much smaller advance in profits: 
income from gold mining should continue 
to rise, particularly from the newer OFS 
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mines ; copper profits are certain to be 
lower on the cutback in production ; profits 
from diamonds and coal are likely to be no 
more than maintained. Further writing 
down of investments may well be necessary 
this year and events in the next few days and 
weeks could be decisive in determining 
whether investors’ confidence in South 
Africa can be revived. Mr Harry Oppen- 
heimer’s speech to shareholders in a couple 
of weeks’ time will also be closely watched, 


Cunard 
Bes year Cunard Steamship again ran 
into heavy weather ; for the fourth 
consecutive year profits went down and the 
dividend was trimmed, this time from 8 to 
6 per cent. The operating surplus fell from 
£5 to £43 million and net profit was down 
to £668,000 compared with £901,000, 
There is little to lighten the gloom in the 
picture that Sir John Brocklebank paints. 
The prime causes of the slump in the 
operating surplus were the strikes of seamen 
and the London tally clerks ; these cost 
£659,000 directly and are estimated to have 
frightened away sufficient potential cus- 
tomers to lose another £250,000 in profits, 
Eagle Airways showed a loss of £100,000 
compared with a profit of that amount in 
1959 ; but most of the factors behind the 
fall seem likely to be non-recurrent though 
the chairman makes no prediction for the 
current year’s profits. These _ losses, 
combined with the effect of a wage increase 
in August cut sharply into receipts. 
Against this background, shareholders 
might have looked for an improvement in 
the current year. But Sir John effectively 
kills any such hopes. Freight rates are still 
depressed with no sign of appreciable im- 
provement in the immediate future. The 
Canadian passenger trade seems likely to 
remain at a disappointing level. Last year’s 
figures showed only a foretaste of the impact 
of wage increases which at the higher rate 
will affect the whole of 1961 and not a 
mere four months ; what is more, current 
negotiation could mean an increase in the 
crew costs of larger units of 48 per cent 
within a year. The balance sheet shows the 
effect of falling profits ; net liquid assets fell 
from £6 million to under £23 million. 
The profit margin which the group 
earned on its equity assets last year was less 
than 14 per cent, which underlines the im- 
portance of Cunard’s new ventures. But it 
is not clear whether the replacement for the 
Queen Mary, in spite of its excellent 
pedigree, will prove a good earner ; on the 


most optimistic assumption it can only eam 
7 per cent for Cunar gh on present 


performance such a rate of return would be 
extremely welcome. Eagle’s application 1 
buy two Boeing 707 airliners is a forward- 
looking move but it has encountered opp 
sition from critics of the new subsi 
liner and opposition from BOAC, and has 
yet to be approved. In view of the resull 
and the uncertainty surrounding its ow! 
and the shipping industry’s future it is 0 
surprising that the {1 ordinary shares 4 
16s. 6d. yield 73 per cent. 
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Imperial Chemical 
Industries 


HE general tone of Mr S. P. Chambers’s 
speech to the shareholders of ICI was 
optimistic : 

I believe that the company’s strength and 
technical developments at the present time 
are such that we can hold our own and make 
substantial further progress both at home and 
overseas in the rest of 1961 and in the years 
to come, 

But this statement did not attract the 
market. Against the background of several 
disappointing profit statements, it fastened 
on the warning that profit margins were 
likely to be kept down by competition at 
home and overseas. Yet Mr Chambers 
demonstrated some of the ways in which 
ICI is combating declining profit margins. 
It is buil an oil refinery and planning to 
replace by oil in its fertiliser and 
chemicals plants. Mr Robens cannot have 
been pleased with this passage: 

This changeover from coal.to oil is in line 
with a worldwide trend and is not to be 
attributed to the high cost of coal; the par- 
ticular new processes which we have worked 
out are technically so much more efficient that 

we would adopt them and abandon coal as a 
raw material even if the coal cost us nothing. 

ICI is now taking a larger stake in Europe 
and Mr Chambers looks for further increases 
in sales there: 

There is every indication that the increase 
in sales to Europe both East and West will 
continue and that these markets will give the 
security and resilience in our exports as a 
whole which would be absent if we had too 
great a concentration on the Commonwealth 
and the Americas. 

On the Rotterdam. project there are as yet 
apparently no “cut and dried plans” ; 
development will be spread over a number 
of years and whether Britain goes into the 
common market or not, manufacture there 
should prove “sound and profitable.” 


Already £45 million of capital expendi- 
ture has been approved for 1961 compared 
with {40 million in 1960. This bears out 
the directors’ warning in the full report that 
capital expenditure would return to the high 
levels ruling before 1958. The directors 
hope to maintain the present 133 per cent 
dividend on the capital as increased by the 
§ per cent scrip issue. On this basis, the £1 
shares at 79s. yield 34 per cent, 


Sears Holdings 


()*; the take-over front, 1960 was.a par- 
ticularly quiet year for Sears cae 
although not for its chairman Mr Charles 
Clore who was heavily engaged elsewhere 
in property mergers and take-overs. But 
Sears was far from idle—{14 million was 
added to fixed assets and £860,000 was put 
into investments which now stand at 
{1,042,000 in the books and were worth 
{1.2 million at December 31st. These 
holdings are shrouded in secrecy but Mr 
Clore says they are regarded. partly in the 
nature of trade investments which might 
mean stepping boards to further acquisitions. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Mr Clore still insists that new businesses 
will be added to the Sears group only if 
they can be acquired on satisfactory terms. 
The substantial development plans he out- 
lines follow his principle that there is “ no 
need to acquire new businesses in order to 
maintain the growth character of Sears 
Holdings.” They include over £5 million 
for new buildings and plant, with several 
million pounds more for working capital as 
business expands further. 

This expansion will mean the retention of 
a substantial proportion of net. profits but 
Mr Clore confidently forecasts at least the 
present dividend of 25 per cent on the 
capital after it is increased by the one for 
five scrip issue. This confidence is based 
not only on the group’s strong financial 

ition a cash flow of £4 million 
backed by liquid assets of £73 million but 


g % 
1959 of «= 1960—soo 
total ‘ total 
Gross profits:— 
British Shoe Corp. 4,436,000 50 5,774,000 55 
Sears Engineering 3,790,000 42 4,003,000 39 
Motor Distribtn. 410,000 5 295,000 3 
Mappin & Webb.. 260,000 3 344,000 3 
We svete 8,896,000 10,416,000 


on the trading prospects of the various divi- 
sions in the group where total sales now 
exceed {100 million. Sales of the British 
Shoe Corporation showed a substantial in- 
crease in 1960 and results so far in 1961 
suggest another good year. A further im- 
provement should come from Bentley 
Engineering which has received good orders 
from Russia for its knitting machinery. 
From behind the iron curtain has also come 
a Polish order for a floating dock ; this and 
other orders should keep the Furness ship- 
yard fully occupied well into 1962. After 
last year’s setback, profits of the motor dis- 
tribution subsidiaries are expected to regain 
at least some lost ground while the newest 
member of the Sears group, Mappin and 
Webb, is making satisfactory progress. The 
past record of growth and Mr Clore’s con- 
fident assessment of the future justify the 
present return of 34 per cent on Sears §s. 


“A” shares at 43s. 74d. on the forecast 
dividend. 


Thomson Newspapers 


_. weakness of Thomson Newspapers’ 
capital structure was clearly shown at 
the time of the proposed merger with 
Odhams Press. The scheme for a reverse bid 
with Odhams offering its shares for Thom- 
son Newspapers proved vulnerable to a 
straight and more attractive bid for Odhams 
shares from the Daily Mirror. The — 
reorganisation scheme now proposed shoul 

give much greater strength to Mr co 
Thomson’s arm in any further take-over 
bids. 


Holders of the present §s. preferred 
ordinary units will exchange their holdings 
into 30 per cent cumulative preference units 
and will receive in addition one ordinary 
58. unit for every two preferred ordinary. 
Further, in compensation for giving up their 
present voting rights for those more usually 
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conferred on preference shares, holders will 
receive a scrip issue in preference shares on 
a one for ten basis. Of the 10 million units 
in issue 4 million are held by Mr Thomson’s 
own Thomson Scottish Investments, which 
also holds all the 8 million deferred ordinary 
§s. units. These units are to be converted 
into 9.4 million ordinary §s. units. 

After the reorganisation Thomson News- 
papers will be left with an ordinary capital 
of £5.6 million held as to 77.7 per cent by 
the present deferred ordinary kolders and to 
22.3 per cent by the preferred ordinary 
holders. The latter stand to gain consider- 
ably in income ; at present they are entitled 
to a cumulative 30 per cent dividend and a 
quarter of the remaining profits after 
deferred holders have received 15 per cent. 
Thus for 1960 holders are to receive 35 per 
cent as forecast at the time of the proposed 
merger. Profits last year rose by a third to 
£4.1 million and a further improvement is 
expected in the current year to cover twice 
a forecast ordinary dividend of 24 per cent. 
Thus the income of the present preferred 
ordinary holders from both preference and 
ordinary shares is effectively raised from 35 
to 45 per cent. The preferred ordinary 
shares now stand at 30s. 


Murrayfield Real Estate 


HE latest amalgamation into the City 

Centre Property group of Mr Cotton 
and Mr Clore has been on the cards ever 
since 1959 when Murrayfield Real Estate 
and City Centre (then ex Clore) exchanged 
shares. Murrayfield sold its City Centre 
shares at a loss to finance the acquisition of 
a 75 per cent interest in Whitehall Court ; 
the remaining 25 per cent is held by City 
Centre which as a result of the exchange 
already owns one third of Murrayfield’s 44 
million 4s. shares. 

Now Mr Cotton and Mr Flack, the 
managing director of Murrayfield, have 
agreed that the two companies should merge 
completely. For the 1.4 million shares 
owned by Mr Flack and his associates, City 
Centre has made an offer of three §s. units 
for every seven Murrayfield shares and for 
holders of the remaining 1.6 million shares 
a slightly better offer of one 5s. unit for 
every two Murrayfield shares. With City 
Centre standing at 59s. 6d. the offers value 

Murrayfield shares at 25s. 6d. and 29s. 3d. 
respectively and are worth in all about £44 
million. Murrayfield, whose shares fell back 
by Is. 9d, to 28s. 6d. on news of the merger, 
owns properties in a number of cities in 
Britain and also in Paris. 


Royal Mail 


A’ the meeting last June, the retiring 
chairman of Royal Mail Lines said 
that revenue for 1960 might show an im- 
provement over 1959 if the more settled 
state of affairs in South America continued. 
However this has not been the case and the 
group has also suffered from several of 
the influences which affected Cunard. 


Continued on page 950 
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Prices, 196! | BRITISH FUNDS hee a Soe Prices, 1961 | 
AND Se mgt 
rr | GUARANTEED stocks | J7; | 24, | '961 | May 24, yin 
High ‘| Low | | 1961 | 1961 | = § 1961 High | Low | 
| | | 
92! 89/516 Savings Bonds 3%....... 1955-65 | 9271, | 9256 | 31410 | 5 OT 
100'5> Sie Bond 3 aki ited 1962 100!3. | 100 219/49 8 100/53 74/3 
967 38, | Exchequer 3%.......... 1962-63 | 96''16 | 96% | 312 5 | 415 TIT Q0%? | sein 
1015;¢ | 100!73) | Treasury 5'9%............- 1962 | 101" | 10133 | 21011 | 414 1 Loe | Tey7 
93293. | 92lg | Exchequer 2!2% ........ 1963-64 | 93273) 93% | 315 2 | 415 611 39/6? | go!” 
99193, | 98232 | Conversion 434%........+++ 1963 | 99% | 9932) 3 510 | 5 110 PQr/3 | 73/7 
9893. | 963!32 | Conversion 41,%.........+. 1964 | 983, | 9723; 397/15 5 3 |95/6 | 58/9 
1015), | 9834 | Exchequer 5!1,%..........- 1966 | 99% 6 99733) 3 6 B | SIl 2 | gyig | 3773 
83g | Billig | Funding 3%............ 1959-69 | 826 | Billig) 413 5 | 6 0 OIE" | fy)" 
893, | 87', | Funding 4%............ 1960-90 | 88, 873, | 312 6 | 5 6 3Ilae [ois |g 
79'34¢| 77716 | Savings Bonds 3%....... 1960-70 | 79% | 794 | 413 7 | 6 1 INF S58 [5 7,!6 
847, | 823, | Savings Bonds 2/,% ..... 1964-67 | 841. | S4tg | 41210 | 514 GIR | 334, 
72144] 70 | Savings Bonds 3%....... 1965-75 | 725 | 7236 | 411 4 | 6 O GI) Gila s 
83'5,,| 81', | Funding 3%............ 837, 83716 | 4:13 6 | 6 0 SINE | gids, | 
97', | 93! | Victory 4%...........6- 1920-76 | 97! 9714 | 218 8 | 411 6¢1 70/6 | 53/3 | 
85!, | 833, | Conversion 3!12%........... 1969} 85'. | B5'g | 410 2 | 6 I 2 | £2956 | £25'5,¢ [$2 
935;¢ | 905i¢ | Conversion 5%............ 1971 | 9344 | 93 401 | 63 8 |ii9/fe | 96/3 | 
9511.1 92 Conversion 514%. ........+. 1974 | 935g" | 9356*| 317 | | S19 3 | 40/3 | 34/6 
73'g | 7O0'5\¢ | Treasury 3!'2%.......... 1977-80 | 71'5i6* 7i* | 4 7:0 | 6 O 41 }165/- | 95/- 
72\, | 69%, | Treasury 3'2%.......... 1979-81 | 72!4 | 7i'3| 467 | 6 | Ol] 89/6 | 59/6 
979;, | 94'4 | Funding 51% .......... 1982-84 | 97!, | 97 31211 | 518 Of} 60/6 | 50/3 
59! | 57!g | Redemption 3% ........ 1986-96 | 5734 Ss, | 437 518 81} a7 741, | 18/101, 
88', 85!5 Bem BN, oc. sne sence 19 | 86'5i¢ | 86g) 317 2 6 0 6/123/6 | 17/9 | 
63'i¢ | 61'3)¢ | Funding 312% ........ 1999-2004 | 63 6235 | 407 | 6 O'!}21/9 | 15/- 
945, | 90% | Treasury 5'x%.......... 2008-12 | 915i, | 90% | 316 | | 6 3 31 )207/6 |155/- 
653, | 63!4 | Consols4%...... after Feb. 1957 | 637, | 6333 | 318 3 | 6 8 9f 
591, | 555g | War Loan 3!2%....... after 1952 | 563,*| 5553 | 317 0 | 6 5 Of 
59 55!, | Conv. 31%...... after Apr. 1961 | 56!4 Sia 1 317 6 1.6 7 Seboys ja07- 
507, | 475, | Treasury 3%..... after Apr. 1966 | 48! | 47%, |.317 5S | 6 6°9fReaRy- | 31/- 
44 Sig | eNO MG. <<: Tos bb vbcaw es | 421, | 413, 313 9 | 6 O 9f1 26/9 | 13/- 
43'5 40!, Treasury 2!2%....after Apr. 1975 | 41'g | 40!2 316 1 6 4 7f 1 60/6 51/4! 
9151¢ | 89'g | British Electric 412%. ....i987-69 | 91'4 | Ole | 4.3 2 | 6 1 101) 24/8 | a3 
75'114| 7334 | British Electric 3%...... 1968-73 | 755, | 747 | 413 0} 6 1 UI 36/9 76/9 
705, | 68!, } British Electric 3%...... 1974-77 | 705g | 70%6 | 410 7 | 6 O II}32 106/6 
817g | 803, | British Electric 4/,%..... 1974-79 | 813, | BI, | 41 7 | 519 91 9'35/- 
73', | 717 | British Electric 3!5%..... 1976-79 | 723, | 7233 | 469160 11 | 
847, | 82!g | British Gas 4%.......... 1969-72 | 847, | B12 | 4591 6 1 bllogig | a0/3 
8113,, | 79!l\¢ | British Gas 312%........ 1969-71 | 81'13,,| 812 | 4 9 2 | 6 O 81] 28/I', | 23/71, 
59% | 56!34¢ | British Gas 3%... ..... 1990-95 | 573, | 5613j¢| 4 5 3 | 6 O 3/] 26/10!,| 18/3 
7511, | 733, | British Transport 3% ....1968-73 | 755), | 747% | 413 0 | 6 1 II} 13/- | y= 
807, | 78!, | British Transport 4% ....1972-77 | 793g* | 79* 442 | 519 101] 18/6 | 13/- 
61716 | 5933 | British Transport 3% ....1978-88 | 613, | 59% *| 4 710 | 6 O 6/ [105/- 7 
66/9 
" . ee er ee 28/4', | 22/3 
an DOMINION AND ty | anes | emnias, pels it53/- 
High | tow CORPORATION STOCKS 1361 961 | 1961 , 
eee 2 Sa —=—| 29/3 5/3 
: | £5 d. rte TFhiOls 
82's | 7914 | Australia 314% .........0005 oicecte 1965-69 | 82 81% | 6 4 O11 sag | 43/9 
101 98!, | Australia6%....... icRoedeacctan 1974-76 | 99%, | 992 | 6 1 Oel aie | gayi 
72'. | 70 | Ceylon 4%.......... (cecccceccsees 1973-75 | 70 70 | 710 OF} dehioi, | 23/3 
101g 98 New Zealand 6% .......... dats 1976-80 | 100 993, | 6 I 6e 2 
80!, | 74l, | Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% .........1978-81 | 75 75 | 818 O 
ry 75 South Africa 3!2%......... seedeces SMADeT 1-90 fey | 8 01} 567 | 24/- 
“y 56 Southern Rhodesia 412% ..........-. 1987-92 | S61. | 5612 | B12 OL O73 | Save 
945, 93 Agricultural Mortgage 5'2% ......... | 941, 941. | 6 9 /9 48/- 
89 86!, Birmingham VAS... ccccccsevecces 1967-70 | 89 883, 6 0! | 59/41, | 45/- 
Ty 1 GOhg | Qotened OM... 005. ccs ons eess sees 1971-73 | 923, | 90%,* | 6 0 O01 | 697° | 50/- 
93 90! Corporation of London 5! We». newesens 1976-79 | 91 903, 6 Ol} 21/1', | 17/4!2 
483, 453, DEI shccestebces coesececes after 1920 | 4614* | 453,* 6 10 Of Wi7/1', | 93/7'2 
89', | 87 No igicokas Se ean 5k ie 980-83 | 881, | 88g | 6 0! | 78/3 | 52/3 
93 90!, | Middlesex 515% ......... idecehessnccs WONG T OR | Wy, 1 6 0! | 62/1!, | 55/9 
48/6 | 40/3 
15/5'4 | 12/1! 
61/10', | 50/4!, 
14/6 | 11/4"; 
76/- | 54/- 
ee aa Bol Bes 52/- | 42/- 
Atch. Topeka ... | 26'g | 255g | Boeing........ int. Harvester .. | 544 | ae = 
Can. Pacific..... | 25% | 26!) | Celanese ...... 35 3 | Inter. Nickel... | 80 /6 Sy : 
Pennsylvania .... | 155g | 153g | Chrysler ...... 44/1, Inter, Paper.... | 36'g* 39/6 | 29/ 
Union Pacific ... 333, | Col. Palmolive . | 423g | 41'2 | Kennecott..... | 933g / 
Amer. Electric .. | 66'4 | 663g | Crown Zeller. . = 583, | Monsanto...... 483, 4 
Am. Tel. & Tel. . |1267g 122 | Distillers Seag. . 407, | Nat. Distillers... | 28!> 63/- 5/3 
Cons. Edison.... | 81'2 | 803g | Douglas...... 35, 33'g | Pan-American... | 19! 
Int. Tel. & Tel... | 575g | 58'4 Sow’ Chemical . 783, | 79 Procter Gamble | 8! 9 30/3 
Standard Gas.... | 53g | 53g | Du Pont....... 212!4* 2091, | Radio Corpn. .. | 6375 36/ ay 
United Corpn... | 85¢ | &lo | East. Kodak... |114% ‘113! | Sears Roebuck . | 603, “/ oe 
Western Union.. | 473g | 47 | Ford Motor.... | 903g | 88!2 | Shell Oil ...... 445 8/4!2 od 
DA Loic han . | 737g | 7434 | Gen. Electric... | 67'4 | 657g | Socony-Mobil .. | 48 3/9 | a 
Aluminium ..... General Foods . 79', | Stand. Oilind... | 54 9/\'2 | 6/3 
Amer. Can...... 443, | Stand. Oil N.J... | 47 / 
Am. Smelting... | 72 | 70'4 | Goodyear ..... 415, | 41' | Union Carbide. |142 
Am. Viscose .... | 4734 | 49'4 | Gulf Oil....... 397, | 393g | U.S. Steel ..... 91 
Anaconda ...... | 64'g | 63'2 | Heinz......... 58!, | 583, | West. Electric.. | 443, | 
Beth. Steel...... 455 oe Woolworth .... | 743 | 
Standard and Poor's Indices ( 1941-45010) 
425 Yield Yield 50 Yield Govt. 
Industrials % % Utilities % Bonds | 
| i | 
Ape. 26 69-33 2-89 58-91 3-30 | 91-24 
May 70:04 | 2-85 59-09 3-26 | 91-68 
ss 10 70-26 2:83 59-47 3-24 | 92:11 
ang 71-25 2-80 60°45 3-19 92-33 
n 24 | 69-99 | 2-85 59-95 | 3-22 | 91-57 | 















































































(e) Interim dividend. 
(h) After Rhodesian tax. 


* ob) ‘Fina dividend. 
(1) To latest date. 


e' 
(c) Year’s dividend. 


q lemption yields a 
(d) Capital darbaton of Is. 6d. oer oh 








Last Two 
Dividends 

(a) (b) (c) 

% % 

6 a 7 b 
7 a me 
6a 7 b 
7 a 8 b 
8!2a 10!,b 
7 a 7 b 
S5;20 | 7! "\2b 
8 b 4a 
4a 6 b 
1-85c¢ | $2-05c 
7 Gi: -F -s 
4a|; 6 b 
8 a, Tb 
5/-a | 10/- b 
9 b 7'2a 
*32!9¢1$2-37!x¢ 
Bina} 10 b 
7 et 3 @ 
22!'2¢ 22'2¢ 
2'34 5 b 
6!4a 6'4b 
13 b 
9,0 9!ab 
7'3b 5 a 
22'46b 4a 
T'na 7 
2 

3'20 6!2b 
T'za | i427b 
5 a} 12'9b 
 @ 7'2b 
6a 12 b 
8 a 19 b 
7 b 4a 
7'4b 4a 
6a 10 b 
10 b| 5a 
6 a 14 b 
5 aj| 12'nb 
2i%gc| 25 ¢ 
7'ga {| 12'nb 
I7'nb T'2a 
6 a| 14 b 
3 4a Blab 
7 »b 4a 
6!4a 7'2b 
5 a| 10 b 
4a 8 b 
20 b T',a 
13'3b 55,0 
7'nqa | 30 b 
25 bi] 20 a 
5 a 7'3b 
1S a| 32'2b 
15 a| 30 b 
10-7a | 25 b 
5 a| 10 b 
4a 9'nb 
5 a 7'2b 
23'3¢ 3'3a 
12'2b Sa 
5 @ 8 b 
3a 7 
3 a 7 »b 


r tax at /s. om €. 
(e) To earliest date. 
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THE ECONOMIST. MAY 27, 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


BANKS, DISCOUNT & HP | 


ee él 
SOE SN cucaccte él 
ERS. SS bc neck ae él 
| er rer 5/- 
POU. « dua beedey. £i 
Nat. Provincial......: él 
Westminster ‘B’...... él 


Australia & N.Z...£1 p.p. 
Bk. Lond. & S. Amer..£1 
Bank of Montreal... .$10 | 
Bank of New S. Wales £20 


Royal Bk. of Scotland. .£1 


Stand. Bk. S. Africa...£1 
a, Ee £1 f.p. 
SONTOORNS. o's ic ececce él 
Union Discount ...... él 
Bowmaker ......... 5/- 
Lombard Banking ...5/- 
Mercantile Credit ...5/- 
United Domins. Tst. ..£1 
BREWERIES, Etc. 

ME kcecace eb aneed s 5/- 
NOS sc cdn ceee'’s 10/- 
PNG... sadvedang 5/- 
MED ocd wvsdeus 10/- 
ee See 5/- 
Teacher (Distillers) . ~ 
Watney Mann........ 

Whitbread ‘A’ ....... ra 


BUILDING, PAINT, Etc. 


Associated Portland...£1 
British Plaster Bd. ..10/- 
Richard Costain..... 5/- 
Crictall Mfg. .....00. 5/- 
International Paints . .4/- 
London Brick........ fl 
Rugby Portland ..... 5/- 
Taylor Woodrow... .5/- 
Wall Paper Defd...... él 
CHEMICAL 
Albright & Wilson...5/- 
Borax Defd. ........5/- 
Ps acteuss Sopeces él 
OES E cesiiccic o¢veccusin 
Monsanto......++++.5/= 
DRAPERY & STORES 
Boots Pure Drug ....5/- 
Montague Burton. . .10/- 
Debenhams........ 10/- 
GMOs Uh baceess ces 5/- 
House of Fraser ..... 5/- 
Lewis's Invest. Tst. ...4/- 


Marks & Spencer ‘A’. 5/- 
United Drapery 
Woolworth......... 
ELECTRICAL & RADIO 
Bo ccescdtenteetes éi 
Brit. Electronic Inds.. . 
c.c 


ecca Record...... i0/- 
Dtrssacsaeadees 10/- 
Elliott-Automation. . 5/- 
English Electric ...... fi 
General Electric...... a) 


Thorn Electrical..... 
ENGINEERING 
Babcock & Wilcox. . 
John Brown 
Cammell Laird...... 
Internat. Combust. .. 
Rich'ds’ns. Westg’th. = 
Swan Hunter ........ 
John Thompson 
Coventry Gauge.... 
Alfred Herbert ...... 
Allied lronfounders... 


eee eee eens 


eeeee 


George Cohen 
Davy-Ashmore 
Guest Keen 


seen ee eeee 


Head Wrightson..... 5/- 
TE wan. 00,5)08 k4 fl 
Ransome & Marles...5/- 
Renold Chains ....... él 
Simon Engineering ..5/- 
Tube Investments..... él 
WEEMS. oc cccecnvcces él 


Ward (Thos. W.)..... él 
Woodall-Duckham. . .5/- 


Price, 
May 17, 
1961 


93/3 
98/3 - 


| 77/- 
| 25/6 
\137/6 


} 
} 
! 


Barclays D.C.O....... él 
| Gereared .<. wcicvers él 
Hongk’g. & Shang. ..$25 
Nat. Com. Bk. Scot... 10/- | 
| Royal Bk. Canada....$10 | 


97/- 
95/6 


43/- 
51/4'27 
Ger 
29'4 
41/3 
60/6 
£183, 
70/6 
£28!, 


|119/6 
| 34/9 


187/6 






















| 81/6 


60/6 


24/6 

23/6 

20/4! 
205/- 


29/- 
41/10!, 
22/- 
56/9 
23/7!, 
38/- 
96/6 
134/¢ 


96/3 
25/10! 
25/1', 
11/9* 


14/6 

103/- 
66/9 
25/7! 

181/3 


28/3 
21/3 
55/- 
80/9 
24/3 


31/3 
91/3 
65/4! 


58/10! 


68/- 
19/2!4 
115/3 
77/6 
60/41, 


43/6 







May 24, 
1961 


| 
93/6 


100/3 
| 74/- 


49/97 
| £24lg 
2934 
40/6 
| 59/- 
| £18! 
69/- 





135/- 


93/9 
25/6 
24/7! 
11/3* 
14/- 
104/6 
65/9 
25/4! 
176/10! 


a 


27/7, 
20 


52/6 
78/10! 
23/9 


30/- 
91/3 
66/- 
59/1! 
68/6 
19/03, 

I7/U'g 


59/101, 


43/- 
13/3 
59/-* 


y 
| Price, | 
| 
| 


Yield, 
May 24, Cover 


1961 
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Prices, 1961 Last Two Price, Price, Prices, 1961 Last Two i i 
Dividends oaan May 17, | May 24, | May 24, (C , ivi Canmany 
- ee STOCKS y 17, ay 24, | May 24, |Cover a Dividends May 17, | May 24 Cover 
High | tow | (0) I961 | 1961" | 1961 | High | Low | (0) (6) ~~ 1961 "| 1961 
9 ° FOOD & TOBACCO - | | ¢ 2 LLAN fee a 
34/- | 21/12 ry ¢ rs c | Allied Suppliers ....10/- | 22/6 | 21/1! | 4:73 | 2% | 62/- | 43/- Py b 26° a Amsoe. British Picture. 5/- 62/- | 60/3 4:98 | 13, 
13/- 3 = : 7 ¢ —— British Foods. at a em “— 2'2 34/6 26/9 30 b| 20 a | Assoc. Television ‘A’ .5/- | 34/6 34/3 7:30 2 
se | 13/— | tub | #2tiz0 | Brooke Bond ‘8 .1.3-| 14/3 | Tajtoa| 3-92 | 39 | 54/3 | 42/-7 | ‘6yb| ‘Sa | Brau Match ssc ar | S279 |ste | ea | Ot 
19/3 | 15/42 | 10 b| 2!2a| International Tea....5/- | 18/- | 17/3% | 3-61 | 134 | 28/4, | 17/6 4°a| 623b| British Oxygen ....--5/= | 26/30 | 25/3 | 2-1 | 24 
107/9 | 83/6 105.b| 5 a| J. Lyons ‘A’.......... £1 \107/9 103/3, | 3-07 | 2 | 13/- | 10/4 3 a| 7 b| British Ropes ....... 2/6| 12/3 | 12/3 4:08 | 2, 
35/6 | 26/10'2| 5S a| 9 b| Ranks........... ..10/— | 34/9 | 34/I'g | 4:10 | 2 1 69/6 fo 17'5b| 7,0] Dela Rue......... 10/- | 68/- | 69/6 3-60 | 2, 
6/3 = 2'n¢ Tab The ties occ = =~ 3-70 iS 7, 31/9 iS a 4 b Gestetner MB SNe S/~ 45/- | 45/6 2:20 | 3% 
l- e WB. c<iee éoses . | - . pa. o> =e eer 33 
20/10', | 18/6 9 b| S a| Unigate............ 5/- | 19/10! | 19/3 3-64 | 13, | 57/6 9 e bl-3. ¢ lentes Cr. Defd.. ni Se $3/9* 5.38 3 
TB/- | 62/- | #2123¢| +550 Brite faedin. Tobac. .10/- | 72/9 | 72/6 4:88 23, 155/6 | 48/3 5 a| 40 b{ Hoover ‘A’......... /-| 54/9 | 51/9 4:35 | 2! 
nm |4/- | $e | 15 °b | Gallaher o-oo voy-| 40/3 | geo | 4-10 | 2) | 2/2373 | § a] Ib | Mord.....0000000 S/— | 26/9 | 26/6 | 3-30 | 2° 
2 mperial Tobacco. .... ‘77 | 0% | 56/3 ie beg E Biiire wan sces-chs.+ oes £1 |104/6 100/9 2-23 | 23 
78/9 60/9 93g¢ | 12!2¢ | National Canning ....£1 | 76/3 | 71/3 3-51 2" 
" me hae | in’ & Sritann ene gy 15%. | s00 load 37/3 30/10! 1° . 6 a Powell Duffryn rk’ 10/= | 34/3 | aa 4:54 | 21 
4 eeeese oe eee - ' 16 : a | Radio Rentals....... 5/- | 29/101,*% 28/1'g*| 3-56 | 3 
86/3 61/3 20 25 _b | Commercial Union . .5/- 78/-* 78/\0',* 2-85 37/- 21/- 13 6c 7'2a | Rank Organisation. . 3 34/6". | 3 /3t | 3-38" 234 
2 1 % t41-17c t41-17¢ | Equity & Law Life ...8/6 | 30%, 30! 16 0-95 42/3 32/10', Tina | 16!,b | Schweppes ......... /= | 42/3* | ae 2-86 134 
(70/- 103/ 20 40 b | General Accident... .5/- |169/- 165/6 1-81 | 43/6 | 33/- y We Vs ee 5/— | 41/63, | 43/t'g | 2-90 | 2" 
ae N8/— 35 a 2 b Guardian. oe ress j= t61/9 160/- 2:34 29/3 | 2/- 8!5a| I1'2b | Thomas Tilling...... 4/~| 29/- | 28/9 2:78 | 2 
: 00/4 os a AR — eneral..... 5/- a is lag 1-28 78/- | 55/- 2a 9'2b | Turner & Newall..... £1 | 7t/- 70/- 3-43 2'4 
143/6 . 24 2 lorthern & Empl. ...£1 |140/6 |142/6 2-81 | 166/6 |146/- | 9-042a| 15-Sb | Unilever ............ £1 (1152/9 |150/— 3-27 | 3% 
4 m/e |156/ $20 $70 b | Pearl Sor aeaee $/~ 7262/6 265/- 2:77 11153. | BI3,6 8 a| 13 b| Unilever N.V. .....12f1. | 107, 105, 2:36 | 3% 
» | 18 +183!'; ¢ $208'; ¢ | Prudential ‘A’....... 4/- | 27g | 274 2°50. | 22/6 | 16/- 5 a| 10 b/| United Glass........ 5/- | 20/9* | 19/6" | 3-85 | 2! 
i { / 2 
4 ye hoe 5, ¢ 4 ° a . ae saiiabene9s i irae ey oi 42/\'2 | 35/- t4'ga | t105¢b | United Molasses ....10/- | 36/-* | 35/-* 7-00 1 
I 2 2 4 oyal Exc ange . 0 se ses aad P | 
MOTORS & AIRCRAFT SHIPPING 
| 18/10! 15/3 12!n6 7!,@ | British Motor ....... 5/- 16/9 16/1" 6:20 2, 46/3 41/6 13'2b 6! a | Brit. & Com'wealth. ioe 42/\' 41/6 4-82 | I'4 
, 26/3 13 2c 20 c | Jaguar Cars ‘A’...... 5/- | 81/- 80/3 1-25 2 20/- 15/6 Bc erst eRe 16/7! 16/4'2 7-33 I", 
/: | 4 
Ma 8/6 41/10! 220 $b | Rolle-Royee.......... ti | 45/6 45/5!4 4-84 5 24/9 20/9 7 ¢ 7 ¢ | France Fenwick ...... a 23/6 23/6 5-96 134 
PB ame | fae] te) B26 | Recee onor Aca | 6/a | ere | $48) bu LHe [aie | 1a c| 10, c | Farman Wane at | atta | ta | $28) 
—- $.§|§ @MHafe* | Fe BM FTO TL Phe Nee Fe tte eee eee eee _ ao a ' i. 2 bo? 4 : . 
' Soe, | Fero 1 Ee] Se et tees Medios? tl Ser7l, | S/4tp | aor | 721 48/6 | 39/6 3.a| 8 b|P&ODeld.......... £1 | 44/4t, | 42/- | 5-24 | 1 
? 7/7, | 14/- 330 9 b | Bristol Aeroplane ..10/— 17/4', | 17/3 7-25 z 17/9 13/4! 2'2¢ | 2!2¢ | Reardon Smith..... 10/— | 15/4! 1S/I'g 1-65 a 
3, 3/3 28/1', 10° @ 5 b| Hawker Siddeley..... £ 29/4', | 32/1'g 6-60** Iq 25/- 18/- 8c eae i, Vener 18/7',* 18/-* 5-56 34 
4/3 | 34/- t5!'2b | #4 @| Dowty Group...... 10/- | 40/6 | 40/3 3-85 | 3 
210", 21/6, 3i@ IIb Dunia Subiber ++ lf ae a +2 ‘2 STEEL 
3! be 2 4 24 | Joseph Lucas......... . 3 81/3 70/10! 6 50 <b F GS oo Sa kdidcce< 78/10! ° ' 
2 33/3 | 25/2'4 | 9 a] 21 b| Pressed Steel........ 5/— | 27/t'2 | 28/S'4 | 5:27 | It, | 43/7! | 36/- . 6'nb Sovaen inne Sia ew sé fl ee ele 3% 23 
2, %/3 | 36/- 10 ¢| 15 c | Triplex Holdings ...10/- | 46/3 | 45/10'2 | 3-27 3 ee | 42/9 3,4 7'3b | Lancashire Steel...... £1 | 44/101, | 44/3 4:97 3'2 
2 - | 34/6 8 b 4 a} South Durham....... £1 | 35/- 35/6 6°76 2 
MINES 47/8', | 39/7! 156 | 
2 ays (13/9, | 20 @| 70. 6 | Anglo-Amerieen....10/-(117/6 (1238/9 | var | a1 |sosate |aarert | 3S] a2 | Sete SS | éca3 | 3 
3 61/3 | 46/6 6'4a | 1834b | Consolid. Gold Fields .£1 | 52/6 | SI/- 9-80 | 2° | 68/71, | 54/4n| 6 a! 9 b | John jenten.:.....4 aye 60/7!, | 4-95 | 23% 
"4 108/9 | 78/9 15 a| 20 b| General Mining ...... £1 | 78/9 81/3 8-62 2 69/6 S6/- | 6 a| 12 b | United Steel......... £1 | 68/4', | 66/9 4:67** 3 
3, 3 10/6 = : = : ca 3s | tale we aan . 63/6 SI/I"2 | 6!4a | 834b | Whitehead .......... £1 | 61/3 62/6 4:80 | 34 
IB) 82/6 100 b| 70 a| Free State Geduid ::°5/- 3) (86/3 | 9-86 | 2 . | TEXTILES | 
; we | a1/10!, é0 b 30 ’ President Stand te an | $0/- co V2 42/7', | 33/6 5 * 7!yb | English Sewing Cotton £1 | 34/- | 34/10!) 7-17 | 2 
3, 19/6 101/3 *| 110 b| 90 | Western Holdings ...5/— |106/10%, (13/9 | 8-79 | V4 | doy? | sep? | eel Ste | Cae eA ae Be 
: Bowe | 15/9 ve | tga | Winkelhaak...--...i0/- | 16/= -| 17/3 aa oe 70/42 | te tee] ae | eemmivekenen:.. 277 e ae |e | oe 
21, 1/3 | 57/3 | 13i30| 36%3b | Chartered... . 11... 15/— | 38/6 | 37/6 | 13°64 | 2°11, |Tosit | & o| 14 °b| tingworth Marcie. are | trea | t/a | 2-03 | th 
63/6 | 51/6 | 60 b| 20 a| Rhod. Anglo-Amer..10/- | 59/6 | 58/6 | 13-68h | 2 | 74767 | gg? | | Want Ridine Weenea a) | vara? | 2 tm : 
1/7, | 8/3 | 12t2b| 4t1yga | Rhod. Selection Tst. .5/- | 10/7!2*| 10/6* | 8-18h | 2! (Se | Sel 8 8 eee wees cee ie ld) ee TS 
2! G/it, | 5/1" | 10'Sga | 41¢b | Roan Antelope......5/- | 5/9 | S/7a*| 13-43h| 1% | au77, | des, | 322] 620 | premed pers ab) oe. | ie | Sar | 2 
2° 30/9 | 22/6 22!5b ie Tanganyika Cons... 10/ 22/6 | 23/\'o | 16-22 i 20/7'2 | 16/I'2 | 3 ¢ 6 ¢ | Bradford Dyers ...... él | 17/7", | W/Tia a a 
1! 81/6 | 64/- ris 13346 Consolidated Zinc....£1 | 73/-" | 74/6* 5-37 2 2 | 16/2'4 | 13/6 13346 7',a | Calico Printers...... 5/- | 14/6 14/7'2 | 6°84** 3!, 
2 159/415, (112 4 4 ; 55/10! | 43/6 sy ... | Coats, Patons & B. ...£1 | 47/1! | 46/7'2 | 5-36** 2 
2 /41, 112/6 | 100 a| 150 b| De Beers Defd. Reg. “5/- |112/6 =|118/9 | 10-53 | 13 1 3 
, $i32,° $104 $1-50c | $1-50c | Internat Nickel « 146 $147 1-83 4 | 13/7', | 10/9 3 a] 10 b | ‘ute Industries...... 10/- | 12/6 | 12/3 10-61 3 
2 we | tao, | 20 | 88 @ |.bondon Tin........ca/> | I2/t%. | 7/its-| ater 7 O59 [7a | Mac) 10 | Vooml.............. Perr tne a 
i Si. | 3. 20 < 272 ¢ Rio Tinto. ...+.0..- i0/- yn a 7-33 it, | trusts, LanD a 
13, f 2¢ Ot TCRGD cicgesiescees 5/- | - ae . 
i | : PROPERTY 
OIL 0/- 52/6 12'5a | 25 b | Alliance Trust....... 5/- | 70/- 69/- 2:72 t'4 
61/6 | 47/- | 43130] $8t3b | British Petroleum ....£1| 51/6 | 51/6 | 7-40 | 21, | 52.'0'r | 42/6 30° b| 12!,@ | B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...... 5/- | 57/6 | 56/3 3°78 | 134 
\ 9/6 | 38/3 #2!2a | 46%gb | Burmah Oil ......... £1} 41/6 | 41/3 7-42 | 11, | 19/6 | 12/7) | 10 ¢} 10° c | Cable & Wireless....5/~| 19/-* | 19/4'2*| 2-58 | 134 
S/=- | 43/3 Steg | Patni 1 CRU oc. cacc< ccc i0/-| 51/9 | 46/3. | 4-32 | 21, | 62/2 | 56/6 | 20 c) 23!3a | City Centre Props. ..5/~ | 63/6 | 59/6 | 213% 34 
2 £15, £103, | 10-230 | 13-64b | Royal Dutch ...... 20 fl. | £149) | £13'2 | 3-52 | 23, | 95/6 = | 65/3 10 “c| _3!2q | City Lond. Real Prop.. (ee 67/3 | 2:29 | 1 
Be Bie" Sore | Hos | 15. | Sha Trampore <n cceh Mea/ Ngai" | S04 | 3") 1G), | tig | 14.009 1, 0Rp | Hudsons tay oni cet | Sr | Be | PRE | 
a leramar....« Sgt na we: a} and Securities..... /- | 34/6 = 
2 | 27/ pare one | OW | y 39/6 | 26/9 | 10%} 2!2@ | Lond. Cnty. Freehid. 10/- 33/- 37/7, | 2-88 | | 
tt wir | 9/10',; 8 b 5 a Daily Pisrer ded ee | 14/4! | 14/— 5:36** 21, | TEA & RUBBER | | | 
2 an | ae 4 a] 8 b| W.H. Smith & Son ‘A’ £1 | ee) a 3-08 2 | 44/6 | 42/3 t2!'2a | +25 b | Cons. Tea & Lands ...£1 | 43/6 44/6 | 20:18 | 2 
4 - * $ e 4b Bowster Paper + sie se él ei |e 4-30 Ia 33/6 " #9 b| t3 a Jokai (Assam) Sarai el 33/- | 32/9 | 11-96 | 2 
4 - | 9 a| 7 Ob | Albert E. Reed....... = : 4 - | - Ox joe? |) SE ES 9:4 nt v4.0 10/3 9/- | i 
4\4 H4/- 37/6 A at QS POIs on sicccnes £1 | 52/6 | 52/6 | 4:76 | 2 6/10', | 5/93, ine | 29! b | Hightands & Lowiands 37 6/1'2* 3/934¢| 14-34 | 14 
us 25/6 | 17 a| 18 *'b | Thomson Pref'd Ord. S/- | 29/9 | 30/3 | 7-44** 21, | 7/41, | 5/71, | 10° @ | 35 b | London Asiatic...... 2/-| 5/935*| 5/7'2*| 16-00 Hy 
. /9 | 50/6 4 a| 10 b| Wiggins Teape....... él | 68/9 67/6 4-15 2 93/- | 77/6 | 12! | 37'2b | United Sua Betong ...£1  84/-* 83/6" | 11-98 | Il, 
2! Eat ee —— See pinlcgidipas $$ $$ 
) | The Economist Indicator (1953= 100) , sl é - 
1! — ‘ Dacisipnahiagieien — 
z 1961 | Indicator | Yield % | 1961 1  Apeil 26 ae ae eae April 26 May 24 
= = oe on - | ; = ——- = Apeectnees | Save & Pros. Gp.: se ™ 
iz pri , ; | ect.&Ind.D.. 11/S!2 12/2 W/S!, 12/2 Insurance Units. | 17/4 18/5! 18/0!, 19/2! 
By “ = as —— } High Cie Metals & Mins.. | 15/6', 16/5!2* | 15/6'> 16/5'2* Bank Insurance. 7/6 at ven gan 
| 2 ” 10 427.2 4.28 British Life Office: — Units .... | 10/0!, 10/8" | 10/4 11/- 
Be ° "7 426.9 4.31 ft, | at British Life Units | 5/6 5/9* 5/7 5/10', eee ws Sn we s/t, 
» 24 421-1 4:36 Commo Ith | c ~apital . 
2; nwealth | rosby Capital. 7/9 8/3 7/il 8/5!5 
ol. ——$______ = a Unit Tst. Fund: Crosby Income. 5/2 5/6 5/2 5/6!2 
3 = - - AE&GUn. Tst. | 16/5 17/2 17/5! 18/2! Scotbits ....... 7/u 8/5! 8/3! 8/10 
| 3 2 __ Financial Times Indices _ or oe Commonwealth | 11/O!,  11/9!2* 11/4ly 12/119 Scotshares..... 5/4!2 3/9 , 3/6 , 5/10, 
| Be i961 | Ore. | Ord. | Fixed | oh, | Qaruiee Orthodox Unit. | 14/5! 15/2!y | 14/6'2 15/3! 
ndext | Yield | Int.¢ | : Marked Municipal & Gen.: | 
| 1% : Yield pa’ me? : 
te 17 - ; SecondM&G. 10/4'4 10/II'4 | 10/23, 10/9',* | Shield Fd. Mngrs.: 
2 7 | oe +2 =< os 19 160 | M&GGen. Tst. | 13/23 13/1I'y | 13/41, 14/11, | Shield Un. Fund | 14/2!) 15/1 14/41. 15/3 
| >, _ a1 a3 a-48 98 en Mid. Ind. & Gen. 10/5', 11/O'g | 10/8'g 11/3", 
Fis » 23 | 358-0 | 4-33 86-46 5-97 17, inson, | 
ae » 4 | 358-5 | 4-33 | 96-32 | 6-00 | Sa3t — Community Un 3/I', 3/41,* | 3/14 3/43 
High, 365-7 (May 15). Low, 305-9 (Jan. 3). Brit. Sharehldrs. 15/6!, 16/5! 15/4 16/3* Falcon Trust . 5/0! 5/4!, S/! 5/414* 
em + July 1, 1935=100. t 1928= 100. BS Intern’l. ... | Li/t'y 11/9 EN/Oln 11 /8lg Unicorn Trust « \ e/e 7/3'4 6/11 1/4" 
sterling Vicia based on assumed : ce . - : : ns — : — 
dividends :—A.C.V., 1%. Calico Printers, 20%. Chartered Bank, 15%. City & Centre Props., 25';% Coats, Patons & B., 12!39 i i ° 
vy-Ashmore, 25%. Distillers, 1S%. Glaxo, 15% Guinness, 22° Hawker Siddeley, {0- ta 5%. —_ cane toad rs Sa 
Midland Bank, 1S% : Calculated on the ex-all wg Rank Sette, 22',%, venica Pera. on on” a ‘Seka fone 
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Continued from page 947 


Royal Mail’s operating profits fell by a 
quarter from {2,017,000 to £1,497,000. 
The seamen’s and tally clerks’ strikes are 
estimated to have cost £289,000 directly, 
and while freight rates remained often at 
uneconomic levels operating costs rose 
steeply. But these are not the only prob- 
lems with which Royal Mail has to contend. 
Bilateral trading agreements and flag dis- 
crimination are increasing and they hit 
international carriers hardest. One piece of 
brighter news is that the decline in the 
group’s South Atlantic passenger traffic has 
been arrested in the face of increasing 
airline competition. 

The balance sheet shows that the fall in 
profits came at a most inopportune time. 
The introduction of the liners Amazon, 
' Aragon and Arlanza has improved the 
group’s passenger traffic figures but has 
made heavy inroads on its cash resources. 
Liquid assets fell from £2,399,000 to 
£332,000 but bank overdrafts rose sharply 
from £905,000 to £7,400,000 as the sale of 
obsolete vessels made only a small contribu- 
tion to the cost of the new. Fixed assets, 
up from £31 million to £36} million, have 
not risen correspondingly since part of the 
high cost of the new liners has been written 
off by a transfer of £2 million from the 
fleet replacement and depreciation fund. 

The chairman, Mr Leslie Bowes, says that 
prospects on the group’s various routes show 
no common pattern. There seems to be 
hope for improvement in the west coast 
trade of South America but the east coast 
and Caribbean trade still cause concern. It 
is not surprising that Mr Bowes ventures no 
forecast for the future. The ordinary divi- 
dend has been cut from 8 to § per cent and 
the {£1 ordinary shares at 18s. have fallen 
to their lowest point of the year to yield 
5.6 per cent. 


Head Wrightson 


YEAR ago Sir John Wrightson, the 
chairman of Head Wrightson, told 
shareholders that the company would have 
to look to greater efficiency coupled with 
higher turnover for any increase in profits 
in 1960-61 because margins were lower. 
Group trading profits show a narrow in- 
crease from £1,432,000 to £1,460,000 in 
the year to January 31st, and a higher tax 
charge more than offsets this increase, lower- 
ing net profits from £804,000 to £787,000. 
Nevertheless the directors have raised the 
ordinary dividend for the tenth successive 
year from 14 to 16 per cent, still covered 
almost three times by earnings. Head 
Wrightson’s ordinary dividend has always 
enjoyed above average earnings cover, and 
by raising the dividend in the face of a fall 
in net profits the directors suggest con- 
fidence in the group’s future prospects. In 
the short term these should be secure, for 
this constructional engineering group is 
heavily engaged in the present expansion 
programme of the steel industry. The 
market’s confidence is reflected in the 2.9 
per cent yield given by the §s. shares at the 
current price of 27s. 3d. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Simms Motor 


. 2 year Simms Motor and Electronics 
Corporation raised its trading profit 
by 27 per cent from 1,484,000 to 
£1,893,000. The improvement is the more 
impressive, coming at a time when profit 
margins have been squeezed by growing 
material costs and a six per cent rise in 
labour costs. The chairman, Mr G. E. 
Liardet, says that there has been a great 
expansion in turnover both at home and 
abroad. The rise in the rate of profit on 
capital employed at a time of narrowing 
margins confirms his statement that produc- 


1959 1860 

£'000s = £’000s 

CDOMMRETIING |, SKS sadsc cabs i's 1,038 1,408 

PRO 5 oils. cegvcntunmnhaes 548 705 

UE MINE eo nc cbs cs aside bing 489 703 

Net equity assets ............ 4,422 5,656 
% % 

Gross profit/Net equity assets. 23-5 24-9 

Net profit/Net equity assets... 11-0 12-4 


tion has become more efficient; the 
£850,000 raised by the one-for-five rights 
issue would seem to have been quickly 
absorbed into the group’s activities, for a 
new factory was purchased to house all the 
automotive electrical equipment production 
and in addition Simms acquired Dawe 
Instruments and a half interest in Cold 
Point with rights to manufacture a new 
range of small tools. 

In his comments on the group’s prospects 
Mr Liardet expresses confidence, with due 
reservations about costs, in the results for 
the current year. Commercial vehicles are 
doing good business, and Simms is well 
placed in that market. The group is also 
further diversifying its activities, particularly 
within the field of electronics. On an 
effective 173 per cent dividend, covered 2} 
times, the 5s. ordinary shares at 29s. 6d. 
give the low return of 2.9 per cent. 


Castrol 


ITH its name changed to the familiar 

brand name, Castrol (formerly C. C. 
Wakefield) has met with a setback in profits. 
Although sales reached a record level, profits 
before tax fell back by 5 per cent from 
£35483,000 to £3,311,000 and net profits 
from £1,647,000 to £1,483,000. Neverthe- 
less the ordinary dividend has been raised 
from the equivalent of 185 per cent to 20 
per cent, which was in line with expecta- 
tions. But this increase did not offset dis- 
appointment with the drop in profits and the 
10s. shares lost 7s. 3d. to 44s. 6d. to yield 
43 per cent. 

The chairman’s forecast last year of rising 
costs was evidently correct and there has 
certainly been no let up in fierce competi- 
tion in the motor oil market, in which 
Castrol enjoys the largest share in this 
country. But Castrol’s interests cover a 
wider field; sales of industrial oils now forms 
a significant proportion of the group’s busi- 
ness and since January 1960 the company 
has been supplying BEA with Castrol 98, a 
synthetic lubricant for its Viscounts and 
Comets. 
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URIIESneneeeneeeeeiee ee Enel 
FIRST DEALINGS : ril 24 May 8 May 29 
LAST DEALINGS : Mey 5 May 26 = 9 
ACCOUNT DAY: May 16 June 6 lune 20 


HE halt in the rise of equity prices which 


came at the beginning of last week 
turned into a marked fall by the end of the 
week and there has been little improvement 
in prices since the Whitsun holiday. Over 
the week to Wednesday, The Economist 
indicator dropped by 5.8 points to 421.1, its 
heaviest fall since the beginning of 
December. The market was expectedly 
quiet ahead of the holiday, but it failed to 
revive afterwards, for while selling was light 
there was little sign of renewed investment 
buying. The gilt-edged market has also 
been dull under the influence of last week’s 
rise in the Treasury Bill Rate, the fall in 
sterling and the poor reception of the New 
Zealand issue. Falls were widespread: 
Treasury 54 per cent 1962 lost = to 101:5, 
5 per cent Conversion 1971 lost } to 93 and 
33 per cent Funding 1999-2004 lost i to 
62%. Some of the undated stocks touched 
low points for the year, including 2} per 
cent Consuls which fell by 4 to 413. The 
6 per cent 1972 New Zealand loan was 
issued at 983, but 88 per cent was left with 
the underwriters and by Wednesday it had 
fallen to { discount. 

Among brewery shares, the recent 
strong rise in Vaux was halted after the 
denial of take-over rumours and they lost 
5s. to 181s. 3d. Brewery shares involved in 
mergers and acquisitions also fell, including 
Bass, Mitchells and Butlers and Greenall 
Whitley. The warning of the ICI chairman 
on profit margins had a depressing effect on 
chemical shares; ICI lost 1s. rod. to 
78s. 104d. and Kleeman fell from 19s. 73d. 
to 18s. 83d. despite the bid from Socony- 
Mobil. The news that the Minister of 
Health intends to cut drug prices resulted 
in a fall of 1s. 3d. in Boots Pure Drug to 
30s. and Glaxo lost 4s. 3d. to 64s. 6d. The 
higher level of orders in the engineering 
industry was not enough to stop a fall in 
prices and despite late gains Guest Keen 
lost Is. 6d. to 104s. 73d. Food shares also 
fell back before the week-end, but on Wed- 
nesday there was a strong demand for 
Associated British Foods, which still lost 
6d. over the week to 68s. Insurance shares 
slipped back before the holiday, but fresh 
buying kept the net losses small and 
Commercial Union gained 1s. 44d. to 
78s. 103d. xd. 

Property shares were dull and City 
Centre lost 4s. to 59s. 6d. following the 
proposals for a merger with Murrayfield. 
Store shares came into demand and Marks 
and Spencer “A” gained 1s. 103d. to 
117s. 14d. The full report from Sears 
resulted in a gain of 1s. 63d. in the “A” 
shares to 43s. 14d. and Hawker Siddeley’s 
results pushed their price up 2s. 9d. t0 
32s. 13d. Tin shares fell back on profit 
taking until Tuesday, when there was heavy 
buying in Singapore: Tronoh gained 1s. 34. 
to 63s. A revival in demand from the Cape 
boosted Kaffir prices; Western Holdings 
gained 6s. 103d. to 113s. 9d. 
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THE ECONOMIST. MAY 27,. 1961 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


for the week ended May 20, 1961, there was an “above-line” 
gicit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £5,738,000 compared 
vith a deficit of £3,730,000 in the previous week and a surpjus 
¢ £7,166,000 in the corresponding period of last year. There 
wsa net expenditure “‘below-line”’ of £6,179,000 leaving a total 
qmulative deficit to date of £62,576,0C0 compared with 


(8,948,000 in 1960-61. 






Week | Week 
ended | ended 


£'000 Estimate May May 
1961-62 | Ma: 21, 20, 
1960 | 196) 


163,601 | 183,528 | 20,500) 29,237 
16,600 | ,000 | 1,700; 2,000 
33,100 | 40,000] 4, 6,600 
12,800 | 14,400] | 1,800 





25,900 | 30,000] 4, 





and 
Other Inland 
Rev. Duties. . 
























































Total Inland Rev. | 3,598,000} 252,00! | 287,928 | 32,000; 45,137 
Customs... . ++ - 209,134 | 224,305 |°30,496| 34,901 
OS ae 162,250 | 159,775 | 20,480) 17,920 
Total Customs 
and Excise... |2,510,000] 371,384 | 384,080 | 50,976) 52,821 
Motor Duties ..| 155,000] 12,510 TEPOE: dk 
pO(Net Recpts)| —_... 6,800, ... 4,500! ... 
Broadcast Lic’s. . 40,000 one | 5,000 « | 2a 
Sundry Loans 2 obi. 
Macshaneous } 205,000 16,143 i} 80,609 314 824 
Wet ixas’es 663,073 | 765,491 | 87,790) 101,282 
Ordinary 
Expenditure 
Debt Interest ..| 660,000} 93,221 98,839 16,738 
Payments to N. 
Ireland Exch. 92,000 8,535 9,609 
PO Fund — Ini- 
tial settlement 15,000 
Other Consoli- 
dated Funds . 8,000 1,056 1,049 4) 12 
Supply Services. | 5,186,902] 595,228 | 656,884 | 80,220; 90.000 
TH... 0s: | 5,961.902 698,040 | 766,381 | 80,224 | 106,750 
Sinking Funds. . 40,000 3,760 | 3,730 400 | 270 
| 
" Above-line " _ may + ~ 
GUNG... oii bccn ad 38,727 4,620 | 7,166 5,738 





“ Below-line Net Expen- Cr. 
diture* 37,329; 6,179 


+ 
44,495 11,917 
\ 


221 
38,948 


57,956 
62,576 





otal Surplus or Deficit 





let receipts from : 


Tax Reserve Certificates] 16,966 1,415 
Savings Certificates. .... 13,400 | — 2, 1,600 
Defence Bonds ........ 13,359 8,942 1,331 
Premium Savings Bonds. 6,110 6, 500 


32,263 


* Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund of £4 million in 
961-62 compared with £2 million in 1960-61. 


FLOATING DEBT 





(£ million) 
. Ways and Means | 
Treasury Bills 
| __ one ~ o prota! 
was | Floating 
Public | Bank of 
Tender Tap Dept. | Englan 4 | Debr 
| ] ) 
ay 21 3,470-0 | 1,832-1 | 206-0 | 5,508 -2 
1961 | 
eb. 11 3,180-0 | 1,640-0 | 187-6 | 5,007-7 
» 18) 3120-0 | 1,675-2 | 238-1 | 5,033 -3 
, 25° 3,070-0 | 1.7281 175-1 4,973-2 
ar. 4 3,060-0 | 1,696-1 199-5 os 4,955-6 
» HE 3,060-0 | 1603-5 | 312-3 did 4,975-8 
» 18 3080-0 | 1,595-9 | 307-9 we | 4,983-7 
» 25 3,100-0 | 1,606-0 | 300-5 4:3 | 5,010-7 
nash artansianey pemeacie? | 
31 4,648-1 307-3 4,955 °4 
wiggle cai 
pr. 8 | 3,110-0 | 1,599-2 | 299-4 ah | 5,008 -6 
» IS) 3130-0 | 1928-5 | 269-5 6:0 5,333°9 
22 3,140-0 | 1911-3 | 336-3 .. - | 5,387-6 
29 -3,110-0 | 1993-1 | 247-9 | | 5,351-0 
} | | 
ay 6 3,130-0 | 1,887-3 | 293-3 | 5,310-6 
13 3160-0 | 1'893-0 | 275-3 5,328 -2 
20 3180-0 | 1'839-1 316-3 5,335°5 


Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 
TERLING’S continued weakness in the 
foreign exchange markets, and the 
tougher open-market policy of the Bank of 
England, led the syndicate of discount 
houses to reverse its policy of the previous 
three weeks and to lower its Treasury bill 
bid by 7d. to £98 17s. tod. at last Friday’s 
tender. Under the impact of this move the 
average rate of discount rose by 1s. 10.14d. 
(compared with the discounts houses’ effec- 
tive increase of 2s. 4d.) to £4 8s. 3.18d. per 
cent, after falling by 3s. 4d. per cent in the 
previous three weeks. The market’s allot- 
ment of bills at its common bid fell from 
50 per cent in the previous week to 33 per 
cent. Total applications for the {£260 
million of bills on offer fell by £13 million 
to £433 million. 

Books were balanced without recourse to 
the Bank in the week to last Wednesday. 
Credit was generally adequate before Whit- 
sun, but on Tuesday the authorities pro- 
vided a very large amount of help. Con- 
ditions then changed abruptly and the Bank 
sold bills to mop-up the surplus. 

In New York the three months bill rate 
continues to fluctuate between 2} and 2} per 
cent ; last week the rate rose from 2.264 
per cent to 2.354 per cent. 


MONEY RATES 











LONDON 
Bank rate (from % Discount rates: 
514%, 8/12/60) ... 5 Bank bills : 
60 days seeeeede 49 6-458 
Deposit rates 3 months ..... 49 6-453 
(maximum) : 4 months ..... 4 16H 
BN <tnesccesves 3 6 months ..... 49 16-4116 
Discount houses... 3-3!',4 Fine trade bills : 
3 months ..... 533-6 
Money : 4 months ..... 533-6 
Day-to-Day ....... 3-43, 6 months ..... 5!2-6!) 
NEW YORK 
Official Discount % Treasury bills : % 
rate: oe 2-264 
(from 3!2%, !1/8/60) 3 @ Meeieucbss 2-354 


951 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 








saps ‘ May 25, | May 17, | May 24, 
milli i 
(£ million) | 1960'| 1961 | 1961 
| 
Issue Department* : | 
Notes in circulation....... 2,180-S (2,290:6 2,299-6 
Notes in banking dept. .... 69-9 | 34:8 25:7 
Govt. debt and securities*. 2,247-2 |2,323-2 |2,323°5 
Other securities .......... 0-8 0:7 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion... .. 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin . | 2-0 0-8 0-8 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : | 
Public accounts........... 11-6 10-2 13-6 
Special deposits .......... 15-0 152-9 152-9 
NS an ewe ee cheeucees 245-1 254-1 257: 
MS édeeuntcstectibase 65-8 85-1 77-4 
WN 6 abt nddccecacetts 337-6 502-2 501-5 
Securities : 
Government ............. 228-8 408-5 427°8 
Discounts and advances... . 37-5 57-6 46:7 
SEG hates ncicsch ot knwte's 18-6 18-2 18-2 
EE eda 4 Cacwebeds eek 284:8 | 484-3 492-8 
Banking department reserve. | 70:7 35°8 26-7 
| ° 9, °, 
; aaa i = % % 
PRO + ccd cccdumevas | 20-9 7:1 5-3 








+ 


Government debt is £11,015,100, 


capital 


£14,553,000- 


Fiduciary issue increased by £25 million to £2,325 million on 


April 12th. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 





Amount (£ million) 





Three Months’ Bills 


Date of ~~ = 
| Average Allotted 
er Offerea _ Rate of at Max. 
Allotment | Rate* 
pasate hp eesinnmapeneaapiannapintiieestini dames 
1960 91 day e-1eer es 
May 20 260-0 417-4 91 1-69 6! 
1961 
Feb. 17 230-0 339-2 87 7-63 52 
= ame 240-0 418-3 87 11-85 36 
Mar. 3 240-0 356-7 88 10-41 54 
o an 250-0 395-1 89 9-54 63 
— on 260 -Ot 395-4 89 8-57 47 
a nd 250-0 398-3 89 8-46 45 
30 | 260-0 418-1 89 8-41 40 
Apr. 7 | 260 -Ot 473-7 88 8-68 42 
» 14 280-0§ 414-1 89 7-69 42 
ae 260 -Of 411-3 89 9-01 38 
a 220-0 379-8 88 1-71 67 
| 
May 5 240-0 | 416-2 | 97 4-27 | 49 
aes 250-0 | 445-8 86 5-04 50 
i 260-0 432-5 88 3-18 33 





* On May [9th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 17s. 10d. secured 
33 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 


this week was for £270 million of 91 day bills. 
§ Allotment cut by £30 million. 


by £10 million. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


The offer for 


+ Allotrnent cut 





Effective Limits 





May 19 


Market Rates: Spot 


May 20 














May 24 May 24 
United States $ 2-78-2-82* 2-79! 43g 2-796 Si6 | 2:793 616 2°79! 4-3, 2-791 4-3, 
Canadian $ eee eee 2-75'5 6-76! ig 2-75! 16—'"316 2 *755g—34 2-75!'2—5g 2-755g—3,4 
French Fr..... 13-622-14-027 13 -683,—5, 13-68! 5-3, 13 -68-68!, 13 683-5, 13 -685,~7, 
Swiss Fr. ..... 11-94-12-547, 12-09. '4 12-08!4~—3, 12 -085,-7, 12-09'4-!5 12-095,~7, 
Belgian Fr. ... 137 -96— 139-55- 139-50- 139-50- 139-50- 139-55- 
142-05 60 55 55 55 60 
Dutch Gid.... 9-99-10-29 10-033g—5, 10-03'4-'» 10-03! g—3g 10-033,—5 10-035g-7, 
W. Ger. D-Mk. 11-04-11 -36 11-09-09!, 11 -083g—5, | 11 -O8!g—3, i 0834-09 11 -09-09!, 
Portug. Esc. .. | 79 -003,-82 -00'> 80-15-25 80-15-25 80-15-25 80-15-25 80-15-25 
Italian Lire ... 1725-1775 1733-33! 1732'4-33 1732!,-33 173234-33',4 1733! 4-3, 
Swedish Kr... | 14°27',-14-70 14-407,-41!g 14-397.—40!, 14-397,-40!, 14-393,-40 14-40!4-!5 
Danish Kr. ... | 19°06!7-19-62 19-353g—5, 19-35! 4-!5 19-35! 4-15 19-35-35!'4 19-343,-35 
Norwegian Kr. 19-71-20-30!, 20 -003,-5, 20-00! 4—'» 20-00! .—-!5 | 20-00! .-!5 20-00! ,—3, 
* Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 
SN SRG 6 65.5 sce kde dees TyeSigc. pm = 7 tg Sigc. pm 7ieiec. pm = | 716i 6c. pm | 716 16¢. pm 
NE inde 5 cdis ¥ebaceds ec 'a-'gc. pm 316—ligc. pm 31g—'igc. pm 3ig—tige. pm =| ge lgc. pm 
POMNUN cee ts ces eccbccedcecnt I!-!oc. pm 1!9-!oc. pm 1!9=!9¢. pm 1!p-!5¢. pm | BaI9e. pm 
IT cw acd and aceased Geerene 3!4-3c. pm 3!4-3c. pm 3!9-3c. pm 3!4-3c. pm |} 3'5-3¢. pm 
Ea ae uae cuct vececcatees 17-12c. pm 17-12c. pm 17-12c. pm 17-12c. pm 16—llc. pm 
SUS echo dace cnobsceue ue 3'g—25gc. pm 3'g-25gc. pm 3'g—25gc. pm 3'g—25gc. pm 3-234c. pm 
W. German D-Mk. ........cc00. 3-2! apf. pm 3'g-25gpf. pm 3'g—25apf. pm 3-2! apf. pm | 3-2! apf. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 
Ree III cecatoecccacence I!4—1'gc. pm 1'4—1'gc. pm 14-1! gc. pm 14-1! gc. pm I'4-1'gc. pm 
Canadian $ ..... o6 7g—34c. pm ig-—tligc. pm | NS get lige. pm 34—5gc. pm 13 6—'"ligc. pm 
SRNUS cde aeneuepcetedor<cees 9!2-9c. pm 914-9. pm 9!4-9¢. pm 9!4-9¢. pm 9!5-9c. pm 
W. German DeMk. ...cccccccess 9-8! .pf. pm 9-8!.pf. pm 9-8! apf. pm 9-8!opf. pm 9-8! spf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.)......... 2251/1 251/03, | os | 251/1 | 251/0 
ad te RR a oka od GA 35-06 5: 35-06 | 35-06 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 








Manpower and Output ? . BRITISH 
Labour figures relate to Great Britain and production figures to Prices and Wages......... May 20th External Trade ........5.. Apr. 8th 
United Kingdom unlesseotherwise stated. Manpower and Output.... This week Industrial Profits .......... Apr. 29th 
M = Monthly averages or calendar months. 
W = Weekly averages. OVERSEAS 
Western Europe.......... Apr. 15th United States....5........ May 6th 
Mid-year or averages 1960 1960 196} 
Unit eso z ee eee Bs Petar rs 
1958 1959 1960 Feb. | Mar April Dec. | Jan. Feb. Mar April 
A 
| r ! 
TOTAL MANPOWER June figures | 
Working population: | 7 e4 
NE carbs coke couhe oe iw ess Aste sean "000s 24,070 | 24,145 | 24,401 24,306 | 24,295 24,296 | 24,557 24,532 24,521 24,517 
Bethe Sais Fs sherri {Sade Ts os sae ne sees - 16,160 | 16,137 | 16,191 16,208 | 16,203 16,153 7. 16295 | 16,293 | > 16,288 16,284 
WI 5 sis 5 55 CREB ARs n-6B S50 Ke 6d 3 7,910 8,008 |. 8,210 8,098 | 8092 | 8,143 8,262 8,239 8,233 | 8,233 
Armed Corces .% si 8505. hoes isc ceca es ae 614 565 518 529 | 526 | 521 s S| 500 | 494 | 485 
Civil employment : 
FOO | 6c ens couWis ore hd sak eeee “a 23,080 23,197 | 23,593 23,360 23,370 23,420 § 23,711 23,682 23,695 23,710 
Manufacturing industries (') ........... * et Nes 8,477 | 8,834 8,724 | 8,734 | 8,790 8897 8911 8,903 8,894 
Manufacturing industries (old basis) (').. we. 9,147 9,169 << ei Kas Ca Nae we 
Employees ('): 
Lip ERIE) i. is Kc an eaten ose co ope i 3c 3,544 3,732 3,700 3,704 | 3,718 3,781 3,788 3,787 
in consumer goods industries (3) ....... . a 3,102 3,183 3,127 3,145 3,162 3,172 3,176 3,170 
UNEMPLOYMENT Monthly averages 
By duration: 
All durations—total .............0500- i 457-4 475-2 | 360-4 450-0 413-2 391-2 365: 1 418-9 389-7 350-8 340: | 
Temporary or under 2 weeks ......... + 141-0, 120-8 | 90-0 99-5 87-5 90-3 110-2 144:5 119-9 99-9 92:2 
Over 8 week RG oavueernoleticeea tes ee as 197-7 243°4 | 187-6 237-4 231-6 | 222-1 166-2 184-1 180-8 174-3 171-8 
By regions (4): | 
SOME OMEN ha owas . . sands Sapo san we % 2:1 2:2 1-6 2-0 1-9 | 1-8 1-6 io | 1-7 1-6 15 
London and South Eastern............. i 2 | 1-3 0-9 1-2 tJ 1-0 0-9 1-3 | 1-1 1-0 1-0 
CN aa vitae sacs s den ob de tienon BS I: | , : ‘ . | . 3 ; | ; : f 
PIN oc ooa obo asc a os denned ‘ 1-6 \ 5 I2 Bg 14 14 1-4 7 1-6 V2 12 
SOU WHO CF) a ik one ec hes's Sd am 2°2 2:2 1-7 2:2 2:0 | 1-9 1-7 1-8 1-7 1-6 1-4 
PE. chk SOs Ko8 os vedas ons eeiees 1-6 1-5 1-0 1-0 0-9 | 0-9 1-9 2:0 1-8 1-5 1-3 
FN NE 5. 055 ©. 50:55 bp Pheasant so 1-6 1-5 1-1 1-4 12 | 1-2 1-0 1-1 1-3 1:2 1-0 
East and West Ridings .............+6- z 1-9 1-9 1-2 1-5 1-4 | i) 1-0 1-1 1-0 1-0 i) 
GPE VVGRIOIN 5.5. icsccdsceces wets us 2:7 2:8 1-9 2:4 2:3 2:2 1-5 1-7 1-7 1-6 1-7 
GL sss ck ody ceneeh as seaoren ee ‘ 2-4 3-3 2:8 3-5 3-3 3-0 2-6 2:8 2:6 2-4 2:4 
PONE: 5 cis so ongp ston 6 abba cue e ee Bs 3-8 4:4 3-6 4-7 4:3 4:0 3°3 3:7 3:5 3:3 3-2 
RRO 6 6 PS iio swodantney ‘s 3-8 3-8 | 2:7 3-3 3-0 2-9 2:8 a 2-9 2:6 2:5 
VACANCIES | 
Unfilled vacancies notified to Employ- 
ment Exchanges: Total............ ‘000s 198 224 314 257 267 | 306 294 28) | 290 314 337 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Index : | 
PUTA a8 Ei 6a 5 <5 oes ek neice sae 1954= 100 106 113 120 123 126 | 120 119 120 | 124 125 
= seasonally adjusted ...... ss ite van eae 119 120 | 122 121 119 120 120 
Mining RR ONT OUND 6 6.0.0 oh0 cess voces is 94 we 89 % 97 | 88 87 90 91 90 
nm Pee a cas waa < 105 bh} 118 1156 Sn Wiz 1219 sie vei ei 
Gas, electricity and water.............. re 19 123 133 154 146 127 160 167 | 156 | 146 | 
oo ee ee ee 107 114 123 125 129 123 120 120 126 27 | C- 
»» seasonally vane ae ei ii 122 123 125 122 i2i | 122 123 | 
Engineering and electrical goods... ‘ “6 Hl 118 127 128 137 123 138 123 | 134 ae 
SE ee ee eer 35 109 101 92 %6 94 92 93 92 93 
UI 055 UG Sine vic hisses haaeecneece 5 118 31 | 139 149 57 | 148 123 132 | 133 
Chemical trades............ 00.00.0005 115 31 | 145 147 149 | 146 ee RR oc | 
Textiles, leather and clothing ........ a 91 98 102 107 107 | 101 WF | 98 106 
BASIC MATERIALS M/W averages 
Production of : 
Naik kg 526i dS ei ssiwesns W |] °000 tons 4,150 3,963. | 3,725 4,095 4,105 3,665 3,657 3,761 3,849 |. 3,763 3,679 
PRE. 654 Kees bs cio son supe sos Ww b 245 242 | 303 302 312 311 306 302 | 314 308 
Steel, ingots and castings............ Ww 3 369 388 467 482 485 478 451 478 485 47\ 4N 
GENE oo 0s Soaks Kees hepa a M ‘ 186-8 202:3 | 225-1 17-4 239°5 221-8 238-8 229-7 | as = Si 
PNUD 2. 0 oa o'cN Cah Wiebe oe tad w s 1t-8! 12-87 | 14-25 14-56 14-69 14-10 13-57 14-61 4:39 | oe 
IOI OY vias des Rapca wees ssa MI mn. kwh 8,208 8,764 | 9,904 10,991 11,023 | 9,155 12,654 13,266 i ,033 11,236 
MANUFACTURING | | 
Textile production : | 
ed ere Ww mn. Ib 14-77 14-58 | 14°44 15:43. | 15-47 14:02 13-65 | 14-21 14-47 14:28 
WORD ong 5 a5% cc akon oassace M 4 17-18 19-34 20-40 20:66 | 22:90 | 18-81 19-70 21°43 | 20:23 | 22-90 
Rayon and synthetic fibres .......... M ws 35-18 42-89 49-33 50-28 54-64 49-29 47-10 48-45 | 43-13 | 47-50 
Cotton cloth, woven.......... ‘on 408 W 1] mn. yds 27-0 25:7 | 24-9 26-9 | 25:7 24:9 24-3 3-t | ©3252 5] 28-4 
Wool fabrics, woven...........0005 M I mn. sq. yds. 29-1 30-4 | 30-6 32:0. | 33:0 25:9 29°4 31-3~ | 2-4 | 3-7 
Engineering production: 
Passenger cars and chassis .......... Ww 000s 19-84 22-88 26-01 28-60 32-00 30-17 15-36 14-95 | 15-11 19-56 19-35 
Commercial vehicles and chassis Ww < 5:90 7:13 8-81 8:34 | 9:28 8-60 9-10 9:54 10-03 9:27 9-4 
internal combustion engines ........ M | ’000 BHP 378 | 468 577 554 | 595 574 649 EP Es. sherk ais L408 “ 
Metal-working machine tools ....... M £000 6,993 6,564 7,911 7,797 | 8,963 6,435 8,662 9,169 
BUILDING ACTIVITY ('*) 
Permanent houses completed : 
ROME sa cEe 5 350k 5 eed abe enns M "000s 20-13 20-78 22-44 19-13 | 22-14 22-37 24:07 | 18-72 20-42 | 22:97 
9-43 | 8-29 8-60 ° ° . . 6-23 * . 


(') Current statistics of employm 
dates is shown on the old basis (I 


number of employees. 
(7) Great Britain. 
('") Average for second quarter. 


expressed as 
(5) Dorset (excluding Poole) was transferred from the Southern to the South Western Region on May 12, 1958. 
(8) Excluding all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. 





Textiles, leather g 
comme of the estima 


for first quarter. 
ne Cretan and Wales. 


r 1c. industry, based on the 1958 Standard Industrial Classification, go back only to May, 1959. ee employment for earlier 


(2) Engineering and electrical goods, shipbuilding and marine engineering, vehicles, metal 
clothing, food, drink and tobacco, sabe furniture, paper, printing and publishing. : 


(4) Number registered as unemployed 


ahs Average for urth weer 
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Technical Secretary 
for 
The Eurochemic 
Company 


Interesting and challenging 
position with the European 
Company for the Chemical Pro- 
cessing of Irradiated Fuels, one 
of the international joint under- 
takings of the O.E.E.C. Euro- 
pean Nuclear Energy Agency, 
which is now building at Mol, 
near Antwerp in Belgium, an 
experimental pilot plant for 
separating fission products and 
extracting plutonium and 
unburnt uranium from used 
nuclear fuel elements. 

Main responsibilities : Editing 
Technical Reports, Progress 
Reports, Company’s Annual 
Report, a quarterly Newsletter 
and various other publications. 

Qualifications : Technical 
education, preferably to Univer- 
sity level in chemistry. Ability 
to write and edit in English 
essential; some knowledge of 


APPOINTMENTS | 
| 
| 
| 


French ; another ~ language 
(especially German) an advan- 
tage. 

Salary: Range $4,000 to 


$5,000 equivalent per annum, 
plus 15 per cent expatriation 
allowance (30 per cent if mar- 
ried). 

Write to: General Manager, 
Eurochemic Company, 35 rue 
Belliard, Brussels. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN 


The Professorship of Political Boosany and 


National Economics of Ireland. 
Applications are invited by the 
Body of University College, 
above Statutory Office. Applicants must for- 
ward to the Secretary and Bursar, University 
College, Dublin, 150 copies of their applications 
and testimonials to be received by him not later 
than June 17, 1961. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
J. MacHale, 
Secretary and_ Bursar, 
University College, 
Earlsfort Terrace, 
Dublin. 


Governing 
Dublin for the 







ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 


Applications are invited for appointment to 

& Research Fellowship in the Economics of 
Latin-America. The Fellow appointed will be 
required 40 pursue, with a view to publication, 
teearch in that subject. Salary within the 
range £2,000-£3,000 a year with superannuation 
benefits and family allowances. Tenure for 
ree years in the figst instance, but with the 
possibility of renewal for maximum of seven 
years in all. Provision has been made for any 
Recessary travel and research expenses of the 
Research Fellow and for secretarial assistance. 
Further particulars should be obtained from 
the Secretary, London School of Economics and 
Political Science, Houghton Street, London, 
W.C.2. by whom applications should be received 
tot later than June 8, 1961. 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 


Wishes to appoint an economic and_finan- 
tal journalist to the staff of its Press Depart- 
mn. This Department is concerned with 
Witing for the press and other bodies and with | 
A ucing publications on current affairs. 

Plicants should have a good honours degree 

‘conomics, some experience in this kind of | 
York and a bent for administration. They 
Mould be men aged about 25-28. Applications 
at full particulars, including present salary, 
t be addressed to “* Press,”” EIU, 22 Ryder 
Steet, London, S.W.1. 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS 


Avplications ate invited for the post of Assis- | 
‘0 the Liaison Officer to carry out work on 
sconomics of Horticulture. Candidates 
i “ have a degree or diploma in Agriculture, 
sticulture or Economics, The appointment 
in the grade of Accounts Clerk and the 
Salary is £575 x £30 — £725. Applica- 
ne: siving full details of qualifications and 
Uni Should be sent to the Bursar, The 
ee Reading, by June 24, 1961. Copies 
y yore than two testimonials may accom- 
the application. 


























































































SURREY EDUCATION 


COMMITTEE 
GUILDFORD COUNTY TECHNICAL 


COLLEGE 
STOKE PARK, GUILDFORD 

Required September |}. 1961, Assistant, Grade 
A, to teach a variety of Commercial Subjects 
which young adaptable graduate in Commerce, 
Economics or P.P.E. most fitted to teach. Pros- 
pects of early promotion. Salary, Burnham 
Technical Scales. 

S.a.e. to Principal for application form and 
further particulars. 


COMMONWEALTH OF | 
AUSTRALIA 


Applications are invited from graduates under 
30 years of age for the position of Research 
Officer in the Department of Trade, High Com- 
missioner’s. Office London. 


SALARY: £1,324-£1,418. 


QUALIFICATIONS: Good honours degree in 
onomics or Commerce. 
Experience in office procedures and report 
writing. 


DUTIES : Assist the Investment Liaison Officer 
with reports relating to investment in 
Australia involving research. Prepare 
correspondence and deal with general 
enquiries. 


APPLICATIONS: Forms obtainable from the 
Recruitment Officer, Australia House, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Closing date: June 17, 1961, 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MELBOURNE 


LECTURER OR SENIOR LECTURER 
INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 


Applications are invited for the above-men- 
tioned position. Applicants should have a good 
honours degree or its equivalent with a special- 
isation in industrial or public administration. 
As the subject is taught in the Faculty of 
Economics and Commerce, it is desirable that 
economics should have formed an_ important 
part of the applicant’s degree. Practical experi- 
ence in business or the public service would be 
an_advantage. 

The salary ranges are: Lectureship £A1,660 
to £A2,360 per annum; Senior 
£A2,480 to £A2,950 per annum. Initial Salary 
will be determined according to qualifications 
and _ experience. Superannuation is on the 
F.S.S.U. basis. 

Further particulars and conditions of appoint- 
ment may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Com- 
monwealth, 36. Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
Applications close, in Australia and London, on 
Se OS ng + 
UNIVERSITY OF 
BRISTOL 

Applications are invited for two posts of 
Tutor for the newly established School of Man- 
agement Studies. The appointments will be 
full-time for a period of not more than six 
years in the first instance and will date from 
August Ist or as soon after this date as pos- 
sible. Initial satary within the scale £1,050 x 
£50 — £1,400 x £75 — £1,475 (bar); £1,475 x 
£75 + £1,850 p.a. 

Full particulars may_be obtained from the 
Registrar, University, Bristol 8. Applications 
should be submitted by June 10th. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
BRISTOL 


Applications are invited for two Lecture- 
ships (Grade II) in Economics. Candidates 
should have particular interests in one or more 
branches of applied economics including the 
internal and external economic problems of 
private and public enterprises, industrial eco- 
nomics, the economics of marketing and distri- 
bution, labour economics. The appointments 
will be full-time posts tenable from August Ist. 
Initial salary within the scale £1,050 x £50 — 
£1,400 x £75 — £1,475 (bar); £1,475 x £75 — 


IN 


£1,850 p.a. 
Full particulars may _be obtained from the 
Registrar, University, Bristol 8. Applications 


should be submitted by June 10th. : 
BRIGHTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


BRIGHTON TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 


Principal: G. E. Watts, C.B.E.. M.A., Ph.D. 
(Cantab.), B.Sc./Lond.), F.R.1.C. 

Reauired for September 1, 1961. 

ASSISTANT (GRADE B) in ACCOUNT- 
ANCY AND OFFICE ORGANISATION 
teach to final professional standard. Ability to 
offer Costing an advantage. Degree or profes- 
sional qualification essential. 

Salary : €700 x £27 10s. — £1,150, plus train- 
ing and graduate allowances if appropriate. 


Increments may be allowed for approved experi- | 


ence. 

Further particulars and forms of application 
from the undersigned to be returned to 
Principal. Brighton Technical College. 
mond Terrace, Brighton, by Monday, June 5, 


1961. 
W. G. Stone, 
Director of Education. 
54 Old Steine, 
BRIGHTON. 


ELEVISION : Leading. current affairs pro- 

gramme seeks successful, responsible jour- 
nalist as full-time reporter/interviewer. Youngish, 
he should have a gift of encouraging others to 
express themselves as clearly as he does him- 
self.—Details and photograph to Box 1509, 


EQUIRED for progressive leather manufac- 
turers near Oxford, young man aged about 


25, university graduate, fluent French and Ger- | 


man, some chemical background helpful, not 
essential. train as salesman, good general pros- 
pects. 
—Write to Box 1510. 


reference, 
Lectureship | 
| 
| 


to | 


the | 
Rich- | 


Starting salary £1,000. Pension Scheme. | 


CITY OF PORTSMOUTH 
COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


_ Applications are invited for the following full- 
time appointments :— 
() LECTURER 
TRATION (Salary Scale £1,370-£1,550). 
Candidates should be graduates with indus- 
trial experience and have experience of work 
with Full-Time B.Sc.(Econ.) Degree stu- 
dents, Commercial Diploma 
Course) and Professional Courses. 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 
Scale £1,370-£1,550). 
Candidates should be graduates with special 
qualifications in the field of Monetary Eco- 
nomics, and able to assist either in the 
teaching of History, Law or Statistics at 
Final B.Sc.(Econ.) Degree level, or of 
Modern Languages. 
ASSISTANT GRADE “3° IN 
— (Salary Scale £700 — 
+150). 
Candidates should be graduates and/or 
hold professional qualifications in Financial 
and Cost Accountancy. 
RESEARCH APPOINTMENTS. 
Applications are invited for Research 
Appointments in the Marine Resources 
Research Unit, involving the study of the 
economics of the fishing industry and fish 
marketing. The appointments will com- 
mence on September 1, 1961, the duration 
being cither two or three years. The work 
is directed to the attainment of Ph.D. or 
M.Sc. Degrees. Salary, including payment 
for six hours’ lecturing weekly, approxi- 
mately £750. Applicants should possess an 
Honours Degree in economics or commerce, 
but consideration may be given provisionally 
to those taking fina] examinations this sum- 
mer. 

Further particulars and forms of application, 
to be returned as early as possible, may be 
obtained by sending a stamped addressed fools- 
cap envelope to the Registrar, College of Tech- 
nology. Park Road. Portsmouth. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of 
| LECTURER IN GOVERNMENT (with special 
to international relations). Salary 
scale £1,050 to £1,850 per annum, initial salary 
according to qualifications and experience. 
Membership of F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allow- 
ance Scheme. Applications shou'd be sent not 
later than July 3, 1961, to the Registrar, The 
University, Manchester, 13, from whom further 
particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained. 





@) 


(4+) 


A number of vacancies exist in the 


MARKET RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT 


of a leading London advertising agency for 
Assistant Research Executive trainees. 

The work of the department consists mainly 
of planning and organising sample surveys of 
the general public, and of interpreting the results 
of these surveys to management and other 
departments in the agency. 

Selected candidates will in the first instance 
_assist Research Executives by whom they will 
be trained in the techniques of market research. 
It is expected that Assistant Executives will 
eventually assume full executive responsibility 
for market research on a group of the agency’s 
accounts. 

Applicants should possess a first or second 
class Hons. degree in one of the arts, social 
sciences, Or mathematics. 

Starting salary wif be between £650 and 
£750 p.a., depending upon qualifications. 

Application forms can be obtained from the 
Staff Manager, Box 1508. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY 


Research Assistant required in Liberal Party 
Research Department. Graduate in Economics, 
Politics or related subjects. Write with full 
details to Director, Liberal Party Research 
Department, 56 Victoria Street, S.W.1, 


SURREY EDUCATION 


COMMITTEE 
GUILDFORD COUNTY — TECHNICAL 


LLEGE, 
STOKE PARK, GUILDFORD 
Required September, Assistant Grade B 
teach Economic History and 
tion to G.C.E, ‘A’ level. 
Technical Scales. 


to 
| British Constitu- 
| Salary, Burnham 
| S.A.E. to Principal for application form and 
further particulars. 

| CCOUNTS TRAINEES. Applications are 
| invited from men aged 18-21 who have taken, 
| or are about to take, three appropriate subjects 
| at General Certificate of Education “ A ” level. 
| Training will be spread over 5-6 years with one 


full day per week study for A.C.C.A., LC.W.A., 
or H.N.C. (Business Studies). 
| Internal training will cover all aspects of 


Cost and Financia] Accounting, together with 
| training in other Company Departments. Please 
apply by letter to the Personnel Officer (Train- 


IN BUSINESS ADMINIS- | 


(Sandwich | 


(Salary | 


| two examinations for Londan Univ. 


ing), ENGINEERING COMPONENTS | 
LIMITED, 14 Liverpool Road, SLOUGH, | 
Bucks. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
/ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 


A_ Psychologist 
maries and evaluations of published reports on 
social research. This is a 3-month assignment. 
The work could if necessary be done on a 
part-time basis or partly at home. Essential 
requirements are: Ability to convert technical 
language into simple English; a good degree in 
Psychology or Sociology; critical ability, par- 
ticularly with respect to the requirements of 
research design and scientific method. Reason- 
able payment. Further assignments of an allied 
kind available if work is satisfactory. Write to 
| Dr. . A. Belson, London’ School of Econo- 
| mics and Political Science, Houghton Street, 

W.C.2, giving al) relevant details and stating 
| requirements and availability. 


is required to prepare sum- | 


953 
LEEDS EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


LEEDS COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE 


Principal: E. V. Roberts, B.Com., A.C.A. 
43 Woodhouse Lane, Leeds 2. 
Applications are invited for the post of 
LECTURER in STATISTICS. Experience in 
Operational Research will be an added qualifi- 
cation. 


College staff are encouraged to undertake 
research and consultancy. 

Salary £1,370 x £35 — £1,550. 

Application forms and particulars from the 


Principal at the College. 
GEORGE TAYLOR, 
Chief Education Officer. 
Education Department, 
Calverley Street, 
LEEDS, 1. 


__BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 


ADVISORY SERVICES: investment coun- 
selling ; reports, surveys and analyses on econo- 
mic __ situations finance, marketing, ete. 
TRAINING SERVICES:' short courses (in 


firms’ own offices) on Business Economics, 
Investment and Finance, Marketing, O and M, 


etc. Write BARRON ASSOCIATES LTD., 
130 Crawford Street, London, W.1. 
LMOST any back volumes of “‘* The 


Economist” wanted! Loose or bound 
and possibly complete and with title pages and 


indexes though good runs will also be con- 
sidered. Also ‘** Times Literary Supplement,”” 
“ Nature,” “ Official and/or Palmer’s Index 


To The Times,” ‘ Proceedings Of The Royal 
Society ” and almost any learned and scientific 


Journals, Proceedings, Transactions, etc. Also 


books; Collinson & Connell English-German 
Dictionary (a Penguin and Swan’s Anglo- 
American Dictionary—several copics of each). 
H. Pordes, 138 New Cavendish Street, London, 
W.1. MUSeum 5250. 
NCREASE BUSINESS and avoid 
manufacturing troubles: we can 
manufacture and pack all kinds of 
pharmaceutical and toilet lines on 


contract for private owners under strict 
contro} by the use of most up-to-date 
equipment. Apply Box 1511. 


EW WHAT? Comprehensive tests on seven 
widely advertised electric sewing machines 
provide illuminating results in this month's 
SHOPPER’S GUIDE (10s. p.a.—your reliable 
independent guide to wise buying.—Write Con- 
sumer Council, Orchard House, Orchard Strect, 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY 
LIMITED 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Eighty- 
fourth Annual General Meeting of The 
Cunard Steam-Ship Company Limited will 
be held in Cunard Building (Fifth Floor), 
Pier Head, Liverpool, on Wednesday, June 
14, 1961, at 11 a.m. 

(1) To receive and consider the Statement 
of Accounts for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1960. with the Reports of the 
Directors and Auditors. 

To sanction the declaration of divi- 
dend for the year 1960. 
To elect Directors in place of those 
retiring but who, being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election. In accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Com- 
panies Act 1948, special notice has 
been received of the intention to move 
at the above Meeting Resolutions for 
the re-election as Directors of the Com- 
pany of Mr W.-. Donald and Mr F. 
Charlton, who at the date of the 
Meeting will be aged 70 years. and of 
Sir Alan C. Tod, who will be 73 
and retires by rotation. all of whom 
offer themselves for re-election. 
(4) To Fix the remuneration of the Audi- 
tors. 
By Order of the Board, 
H. M. GOULDEN, 


(2) 
@) 


Seeretary. 
Offices: Cunard Building, Liverpool. 
May 20, 1961. 
Note to Members. A member 


entitled to attend and vote is 
entitled to appoint one or 
more proxies to attend and 
vote instead of him. : 
Proxy need not also be a 
member. 


_EDUCATION AND COURSES 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc. ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal 
Courses in a wide range of subjects for the 
B.Sc.Econ. 
(three if entrance is included) at moderate fees. 
1.431 Wolsey Hall students passed London. 
Univ. B.Sc.Econ. exams., 1950-60. Tuition also 
for G.C.E., Law, Statistical, other exams.— 
Prospectus (mention examination) from E. W. 
Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of 
Studies, Dept. P16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 

university graduates and older students, 
six-month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
| Organising Secretary, Davies's, 158 Holland 
| Park Avenue, W.1!l. PARK 4654. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
for Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), Law, Account- 
ancy, Costing, Secretarial, Civil Service, 
Management, Export, Commercial, General 


Certificate of Education, etc. Also many prac- 
tical (non-examination) courses in business sub- 
jects.—Write to-day for free prospectus and/or 
advice, mentioning examination or subjects in 
which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
ST. ALBANS 


or call at_ 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


Established 1910. 
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Perhaps you always see your way clearly in matters of finance. If so, you’re an exception. But you don’t 
have to look far to see the point of one aspect of finance—Life Assurance. When you take out a Life 
Assurance policy you’re joining together with other wise people. You save; you protect your family. 
So. do all the others. It’s as simple as that. Your money is looked after by experts. In the end the whole 


community benefits, because money put into Life Assurance helps to finance industrial expansion, new 


housing, all kinds of public projects. 


You get a good deal from LIFE ASSURANCE 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London, and Associated Scottish Life Offices, Edinburgh. 
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ANSBACHER 


117 BISHOPSGATE LONDON EC2 


Telephone AVENUE 1030 Telex LONDON 28521 


The Industrial Bank Capital flly pi. 
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HENRY 


I easy to goto 
GENEVA 


AND COMPANY 





BANKERS 


ACCEPTANCE CREDITS 


LUCERNE 









MILANO 


IMPORT—EXPORT FINANCE 

oe ee ee the ancient city on the beautiful Lake of 
Geneva. Although known in every country of 
the world as a meeting place for conferences 
of international importance, Geneva is also 
renowned for its great humanitarian, banking, 
commercial, industrial and tourist activities. 


when there, to contact the Geneva Branch 
of the Union Bank of Switzerland, whose 
great experience in all financial matters is at 
your disposal. 

Travellers’ Cheques and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit can, needless to say, also be negoti- 
ated there. 


INVESTMENT 





First in 
Industrial Finance 


Experience in ‘ UNION BANK 


Management of 4 OF SWITZERLAND 
Foreign Capital 


SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
UNION DI BANCHE SVIZZERE 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


OVER 50 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
anita ... Swiss Francs 140,000,000 
eisai ....9wiss Franes 152,000,000 


of Fyre Lid. Gilbane tinea euihin alt tiaabin BANKUNION 


Foreign Exchenge Business also our line 
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A window on 
investment 
Opportunity 
in Australia 
and 

New Zealand 


Australia and New Zealand backed by their 
great economic and industrial advance, offer 
unique opportunities for industrial and portfolio 
investment. The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited with over 
800 offices is well equipped to assist you with trade introductions, 
industrial surveys, international payments, your nominee for 
portfolio investment, and all banking requirements. 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 





(Incorporated in Victoria) 


Head Office: 335-7-9 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia 
Chief New Zealand Office: 328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellington, New Zealand 


LONDON OFFICE: 12 OLD JEWRY -: E.C.2 
Telephone: METropolitan 8761 - Telex: 22652 
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TOW FOR YACHT 
IN TROUBLE IN SURF 





TENBY, PEMBROKESHIRE. At 1.10 on the afternoon of 
the 10th July, 1960, the coastguard informed the honorary 
secretary that a yacht was apparently in trouble and was 
drifting towards Pendine. Someone on board was waving a 
shirt. The life-boat Henry Comber Brown was launched five 
minutes later in a moderate south-westerly breeze. The sea 
was rough, and it was one hour before low-water. When the 
life-boat reached the area indicated she found two yachts on 
the beach, one of them labouring violently in the surf. A line 
was passed to this yacht, and the life-boat towed her to 
Saundersfoot. The other yacht was not in 
trouble. The life-boat then returned to her 
station, which she reached at 3.15. 

This is another true story of the Life-Boat 


Service —typical of the work that is going on 
day and night, year in, year out. 





4 The Royal National Life-Boat Institution is 


A OR Coxswain Supported wholly by voluntary contributions. 


YOU CAN HELP. SEND YOUR CONTRIBUTIONS TO:— 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 


R.N.L.I. 


We reach business and 


hankers everywhere 


By providing fast and efficient service on all assignments 
the Fuji Bank is today a leader in international banking. 


189 OFFICES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 


THE FUJI BANK,LTD. toi, sop 


vgg7 OVERSEAS OFFICE London: Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London 
E.C. 2 New York: 42 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y, Calcutta: Mookerjee 


House, 17, Brabourne Road, Calcutta-1 
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ESSENTIAL COVER AT 
MINIMUM COST 
is provided by the 


“ROYAL’S” 
FAMILY INCOME POLICY 


This policy secures a regular and assured 
income for the family in the event of 


the father’s death. 


Example: For a man aged 30 next birth- 
day a premium of only £4 per quarter— 
payable for a maximum of 16 years— 
secures a Family Income Policy assuring 
£500 per annum for the balance of a 
term of 20 years. 


We would welcome the opportunity of 
discussing this important cover with 


Head Offices: 
1 North John Street | 24/28 Lombard Street 


| LIVERPOOL 2 LONDON E:C.3 
INSURANCE 


Nee ON 


we ees) 








ETTER THAN BELTS 
COMPACT AS CHAIN 


Sree; ome 8c 


Look how SpacesaVer Wedge-belt Drives are already proving their worth. 
Scottish ee Industries Ltd. of Glasgow were recently faced with an 
unusually difficult problem. An air blower, directly-driven by a 25 h.p. motor, 
had to be stepped up in speed from 1480 to 1660 r.p.m. but the shaft exten- 
sion was only 2}”. Even so, a SpacesaVer drive of 25 h.p. capacity could be 
mounted. SpacesaVer pulleys 9” and 8” diameter (face width 2.73, boss length 
1}”) and three No. 710 Beta-section belts did the trick. In fact, as the works’ 
engineers then commented, “SpacesaVer is the complete answer . . .”” 


MADE ONLY BY:— Are you using SpacesaVer drive catalogue 135/20 yet? 


J)-H- FENNER & CO-LTD- HULL 


LARGEST MAKERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


| 





Latin Americain London 


Cast off with confidence on South American ventures 
by consulting our International Department Repre- 
sentatives. They are in constant touch with our branches 
and those of our associates the Bank of London & Mon- 
treal and Balfour, Williamson & Co., throughout South 
and Central America. Their advice will open up this 
fruitful and prosperous market to you. The potential 
is great — but there are difficulties. Iron them out 
now; write, telephone or call and talk things over. 







BANK OF LONDON & H AMERICA BAND 


International Department Representatives: HEAD OF FICE: 40-66 Queen 

Victoria St. London EcC4 City 9822, BIRMINGHAM 3: 50 Great Charles St. 

Central 4058 BRADFORD: 55 Well St. Bradford 25693 GLASGOW C1: 54 West 

Nile St. City 5393 MANCHESTER: 36 Charlotte St. Central 3135 PARIS: 89-91 

Rue du Faubourg, St Honoré NEW york. 34° Wall Street Continental 

Representative’s Office>ZU R1CH Talacker Z .. Branches and agencies throughout 
Latin America, West Indies, Portugal and Spain 
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GROWTH OF A NATION: In a series 


WORLD'S leading supplier of Japanese " MISHIN " 


““MISHIN”’ is Japanese for sewing machine, a corruption of the word 
“‘machine’’. Today, the sewing machine industry of Japan leads the field. 
This is due in many respects to the financing extended by banks like the 
NIPPON KANGYO BANK who is aware of the present-day banking 
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United California Bank's specialists in many fields-and a needs for local as well as foreign businessmen. “KANGYO" means 
world-wide network of correspondents-are ready to serve ‘industrial and commercial promotion’’. Use its facilities freely! 
. you in all types of international banking transactions. 
. ; World-Wide Banking Facilities | 
* UNITED CALIFORNIA BANK NIPPON KANGYO BANK 
Capital Funds over $160 Million - Resources over $2 Billion HEAD OFFICE : Hibiya, Tokyo 121 branches throughout Japan 
eS ee LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 1 Royal Exchange Avenue, London, £.C.3, England 
Southern District Headquarters | Northern District Headquarters Tel. : Mansion House 1797 i 
600 South Spring Street 405 Montgomery Street ; 
Los Angeles 54, California San Francisco 4, California TAIPE! BRANCH NEW YORK OFFICE 
Gustav Riedlin, Vice President Victor R. Rose, Vice President . = 
| long vi 
| Close-up or long view... 
A 


IMPERIAL BANK CAN GIVE YOU THE 
PICTURE OF CANADIAN BUSINESS TODAY 


Your interest in Canada may be regional or national. 
Imperial Bank—with more than 340 branches from coast 
to coast—can provide you with comprehensive reports in 
both fields. From these branches, Head Office collects 
information on the latest developments and trends in 
Canadian business. 

To facilitate your Canadian plans we will be glad to 
provide details regarding plant locations, labour avail- 
ability, taxation, etc. Our offices in Canada and our 
representatives in London are at your service. 


IMPERIAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


THE BANK THAT SERVICE BUILT 
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London Representative: 116 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4, England 
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Posing the Question ? 


To advance the technique of wobie surgery to heart 
operations, British Surgeons needed an apparatus 

and a pump to match closely the delicate functions of 
the human heart. After long and careful 
experimentation with five basic pumping mechanisms 
against damage to blood corpuscles and for blood 

flow relationships, the Mono Pump was established by 
the Hospital Research Team as a superior means of 
pumping human blood. 

Can this be regarded as confirmation of the Mono Pump as 
a superior principle of trouble-free pumping for 

industrial service? Or can the huge numbers used on a wide 
range of industrial duties be regarded 

as confirmation enough? 


This is the small Ormond Mono Pump specially 
produced in one size only for use on Heart/Lung 
Apparatus. Where meticulous hygiene is necessary 
and an output of up to 5000 m.!. per minute is —— 
required, the pump has useful application to Laboratory or % 
Pilot Plant. There are other various types of Mono Pumps 
ranging in capacity up to 16000 gallons per hour to cover any pumping duty. 


The 
MONO PUMPS LIMITED 
MONO HOUSE - SEKFORDE ST. 
LONDON _E.C.|I. a 
PHONE: Clerkenwe . 
Pa res ge Grams: Monopumps, Phone, London 


and at:—Belfast, Birmingham, Dublin, Durban, Glasgow, Johannesburg, Manchester, 
Melbourne, Newcastle, Wakefield. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE 


PROPERTY BUILDING AND GENERAL FINANCE CO. LTD 








MEMBER OF THE FINANCE HOUSES ASSOCIATION 


This company has accepted deposits for 
84 years. Its stability is reflected by the 
fact that it has made a profit in every 
year without fail. You may be sure a 
Deposit Account with our Banking De- 
partment offers security. 


CURRENT INTEREST RATES 


Money at one month’s call 54°% per annum 
Money at three months’ call 6% per annum 
Money at six months’ call 6% per annum 


ASSETS EXCEED 
£1,800,000 





Please send brochure ‘80 years’ secure savings ... 
and balance sheet. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE PROPERTY BUILDING AND GENERAL FINANCE CO. LTD 
12 Monks Road, Lincoln Phone: Lincoln 23573/4 
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reasons why 
Japan should be on 
your trading map 


Reason No. I: 


Japan produces a vast range of quality 
products under a tremendous industrial 
boom sparked off by widespread technical 
innovation and improvement in pro- 
ductivity. 


Reason No. 2: 


The rate of Japan’s economic growth has 
been and still is the highest in the world, 
even surpassing that of West Germany, and 
the introduction into Japan of much more 
foreign capital is required. 


Reason Na. 3: 


Japan has adopted a policy of gradual 
liberalization of her foreign trade and 
new business opportunities arise daily-in 
Japan. 


Reason No. 4: 


Japan has already freed foreign exchange 
to a significant degree. The establishment 
of the Non-Resident Free Yen Account 
System, under which Yen is freely con- 
vertible into the main foreign currencies, 
will especially facilitate overseas investment 
in Japan. 


Business transactions with Japan promote your 
business development 


Inquiries are welcomed by : 


THE 


MITSUBISHI BANK, 
LTD. 


Head Office: 5, 2-chome, Marunouchi, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


London Branch: 7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C.3. 
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and information &+ courtesy of the Pastmast 


C-Sentry Anodes were chosen to protect repeater housings from corrosion for a mini- 
the repeater housings for the first section of mum period of 40 years. 


the new Commonwealth cable ‘‘Cantat’’. The cable ship Monarch 8056 tons will com- 
These anodes were selected and their special mence laying the cable this month from 
shape designed by the Post Office Research Scotland to Newfoundland, a distance of 
Station. They are fitted to protect these 2100 nautical miles. 


C-SENTRY ZINC ALLOY ANODES 
GIVE ALL ROUND PROTECTION AGAINST SEA WATER CORROSION 


A prOODUCT OF 


Jureria L Sorex TING 


CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION (SALES) LIMITED LONDON SW 
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